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PREF ACE; 


| 7 HE reigns of Philip king of Macedon and Alex- ; 
ander his ſon, which are the ſubject of this 


| volume, contain the ſpace of thirty-ſix years; 
the reign of the former including twenty-four, and 
that of the latter, twelve. They extend from the firſt 
year of the CVth Olympiad, or the year of the world 
3644, to the firſt year of the CXIVth Olympiad, 
which anſwers to the year of the world 3680, 


The kings, who reigned during that time in Perſia, ; 
were Artaxerxes Ochus, Arſes and Darius Codoman- | 


nus. The Perfian empire expired with the laſt, 


We know not any thing concerning the tranſactions | 


53 
at 

ig 

3 

4 


of the Jews during theſe thirty fix years, except what 


we are told by Joſephus, Book xi. chap 7 and 8. of 
of the Feꝛus, under the high-prieſts John 
'T heſe will be mentioned in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, with which that of the Jews * 


his Antiquities 
or Johanan, and Jaddus. 


1s intermixed, * 


The above mentioned ſpace of thirty-fix years (with | 
reſpect to the Roman hiſtory) extends from the 3934 


to the 429th year from the foundation of Rome. 


The 


great men, who made the moſt conſpicuous figure a- 1 


mong the Romans during that ſpace of time, were Ap- 
pius Claudius the dictator, T. Quinctius Capitolinus, 
Tit. Manlius Torquatus, L. Papirius Curſor, M. Va- 


lerius Corvinus, Q. Fabius Maximus, and the two | 


Dec, 


PREFACE. 1 


1 Decii, who devoted themſelyes to death for the ſake of 


their country. 
The names of Philip and Alexander, of . 
are now to ſpeak, are ſo well known, that it 3 
be ſuperfluous to inform our readers, that the hiſtory 
of thoſe two princes is very important and affecting. 
It were to be wiſhed, that the entire life of Philip 


of Macedon, written by ſome antient author, had 


come down to us; or (ſince we have no ſuch life) that 


ſome modern writer had collected with care, from va- 


rious authors, the ſeyeral circumſtances relating to it. 


For want of this, I have had recourſe chiefly to“ De- 


moſthenes, and the interpreters of this orator; parti- 
cularly to the notes of M. de Tourreil, and thoſe of 
Signior Luccheſini, a noble patrician of Lucca, 


.whoſe remarks are very learned. 


With regard to Alexander the Great, not to men- 


tion Diodorus Siculus, and Juſtin; Quintus Curtius, 
Plutarch and Arrian have treated very largely of that 
monarch. The latter, who was a diſciple of Epictetus, 


was of Nicomedia in Bithynia. He flouriſhed, under 


the emperor Adrian and the two Antonines. Arrian 


was a ſoldier, as well as a philoſopher and hiſtorian; 


and this appears from the deſcriptions he gives of bat- 
tles, which are much more accurate and exact than 
thoſe of Quintus Curtius. His ſtyle is ſimple and un- 


adorned, and he makes but few or no reflections: 
but this ſimplicity is infinitely ſuperior to the ſplendid 


_ dition of the Latin hiſtorian. Arrian wrote the cam- 


paigns of Alexander the Great in ſeven books, in imi- 


tation of Xenophon, who had related thoſe of Cyrus in 


the ſame number of books; which circumſtance, with 


. ſome reſemblance in their ſtyles, has occaſioned his be- 


7 Frequently cite fome Greek authors, whoſe editions I forgot t 


: mention, 


* Demoſthenes, printed at Frankfort, anno 1604. 
Ifocrates, in 8vo. of Paul Stephens, 1604. 
Arrian, by James Gronovius 12 at Leyden, 7 in 1704s 


> 1 Theſe notes tvere printed at Rome, in 1732. 
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uintus Curtius wrote the ſame hiſtory in ten books; 
the two firſt of which were not tranſmitted to us, but 
have been ſupplied by Freinſnemius. The time in 
which Quintus Curtius lived is not exactly known, a 
circumſtance which has occaſioned: a great diſpute a- 
among the learned; ſome of whom place him under 
Auguſtus or Tiberius, others under Veſpaſian, and 
others again under Trajan. His ſtyle is florid and 
agreeable : his hiſtory abounds with judicious - reflec- ! 


ing ſometimes called the modern Xenophon. His hiſ- L | 
tory of India, comprized in one book only, ſeems in 
ſome meaſure the ſequel and concluſion of that of Alex- | 


BC 


tions and very beautiful - ſpeeches ; but the latter are 


generally too long, and have too much the air of de- 
clamation, His thoughts, tho' ingenious, and very 


often extremely juſt, have however a conceited glitter, 


an affected brightneſs, Which do not ſeem to argue the f 


character of the Auguſtan age. It would be ſurprizing, 
if Quintus Curtius had lived before Quintilian, that 
the latter in his enumeration of the Latin authors, 
ſhould have made no mention of ſo remarkable an 
hiſtorian. Be this as it will (for J leave the deciſion 
of it to the learned) J have made great uſe of that au- 
thor, as well as of the excellent tranſlation which 
M. de Vaugelas has given us of him. ; 


BOOK 


3 of his reign. 


tic ſea to the river Strymon. 
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8 ECT. I. The birth and infancy of Philip. Beginning 
His firſt conqueſts. The birth * 
Alexander, EL 


M ACEDON was an hereditary n 


ſituated in antient Thrace, and bounded on 
the ſouth by the mountains of Theſſaly; on 
the eaſt by Bceotia and Pieria; on the weſt by the 


Lynceſtes; and on the north by Mygdonia and Pela- 


gonia. But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace 
and Illyrium, this kingdom extended from the Adria- 
Edeſſa was at firſt the 
capital of it, but afterwards reſigned that honour to 
Pella, famous for giving birth to "Flip and Alex- 
ander. 

Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was 


? the ſon of Amyntas II, who is reckoned the ſixteenth 


king of Macedon from Caranus, who had founded 
that kingdom about four hundred and thirty years be- 
V oL VI, B fore, 


— 


2 The HISTORY 
fore, that is, Amo Mundi 3212, and before Chrift 


794. The hiſtory of all theſe monarchs is ſufficiently 
obſcure, and includes little more than ſeveral wars with 


the Illyrians, the Thracians, and other neighbouring 


bw.” | 
The kings of Macedon pretended to deſcend from 
Hercules by Caranus, and conſequently to have been 
Greeks originally, Notwithſtanding this, Demo- 
ſthenes often ſtiles them Barbarians, eſpecially in his 
invectives againſt Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave 
this name to all other nations, without excepting the 
| Macedonians. (a) Alexander, king of Macedon in 


the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pretence of 


his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games; and 


was not admitted to ſhare in them, till after having 


proved his being deſcended originally from Argos. 
(5) The above-mentioned Alexander, when he went 
over from the Perſian camp to that of the Greeks, in 
order to acquaint the latter, that Mardonius was de- 
' termined to charge them by ſurprize at day-break, 
juſtified his perfidy by his antient deſcent, which he 
declared to be from the Greeks, | 
The antient kings of Macedon did not think it be- 
neath themſelves to live at different times under the 
protection of the Athenians, Thebans and Spartans, 


them, named Perdiccas, with whom the Atheni- 
ans were diſſatisfied, became their tributary ; which 
continued from their ſettling a colony in Amphipolis, 
under Agnon the ſon of Nicias, about forty-eight years 


before the Peloponneſian war, till Braſidas, the Lace- 


dzmonian general, about the fifth or ſixth. year of 
that war, raiſed that whole province againſt them, and 
drove them from the frontiers of Macedon, 

We ſhall ſoon ſee this Macedon, which formerly 
had paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the 


(#). Herod, L 5. e 22% 0 Whew, l. 9. ode 


arbiter 


defiro 


3 nothir 


him te 


war; 
head fi 


and th 


enable 
who tl 
| (e) It 
changing their alliances as it ſuited their intereſt, Of | 
this we have ſeveral inſtances in Thucydides. One of 
themſe 
longed 
hance 


Greek 


to unit 


dice, } 
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arbiter of Greece; and triumph, under Alexander, 
over all the forces of Aſia. | 

(e) Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the 
third year of the ninety-ſixth Olympiad. Having, 
the very year after, been warmly attacked by the II- 
lyrians, and diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of his kingdom, 
which he thought it ſcarce poſſible for him ever to re- 
cover again, he addreſſed himſelf to the Olynthians; 
and in order to engage them the more firmly in his 


2 intereſt, he had given up to them a conſiderable tract 
of land in the neighbourhood of their city. According 
to ſome authors, Argzus, who was of the blood- royal, 
being ſupported by the Athenians, and taking advan- 


tage of the troubles which broke out in Macedonia, 
reigned there two years. (4) Amyntas was reſtored 
to the throne by the Theſſalians; upon which he was 
defirous of reſuming the poſſeſſion of the lands, which 


nothing but the ill fituation of his affairs had obliged' 


him to reſign to the Olynthians. This occaſioned a 


war; but Amyntas, not being ſtrong enough to make 


head ſingly againſt ſo powerful a people, the Greeks 
and the Athenians in particular ſent him ſuccours, and 


enabled him to weaken the power of the Olynthians, 
who threatned him with a total and impending ruin. 
(e) It was then that Amyntas, in an aſſembly of the 


Greeks, to which he had ſent a deputation, engaged 


to unite with them to enable the Athenians to poſleſs 
& themſelves of Amphipolis, declaring that this city be- 


longed to the laſt mentioned people. This ſtrong al- 


Þ liance was continued after his death with queen Eury- 


dice, his widow, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, | 
(J) Philip, one of the ſons of Amyntas, was born 
ſame year this monarch declared war againſt the 
Olynthians. This Philip was father of Alexander 


the Great; for we cannot diſtinguiſh him better, than 


(e) A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. Diod. I. 14. P- 307, 341. 
(d) A. M. 3521, Art. J. C. 333 (e) ÆAſchin 4 tal; 
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by calling him the father of ſuch a ſon, as * Cicero 
obſerves of the father of Cato of Utica. 

(g) Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty- 
four years. He left three legitimate children, whom 
Eurydice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas 
and Philip, and a natural ſon named Ptolomy. 

Alexander ſucceeded his father as eldeſt ſon. In the 


very beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a ſharp ' 
war againſt the Illyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual 2} 
Concluding afterwards a2 
peace with them, he put Philip, his younger brother 
an infant, into their hands, by way of hoſtage, wo 
was ſoon ſent back to him. Alexander reigned but 


enemies of, Macedonia. 


one year. 


() The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, 
his brother, who was become eldeſt by his death; but 
Pauſanias, a prince of the blood-royal, who had been 
exiled, diſputed it with him, and was ſupported by a 
He began by ſeizing 
Happily for the new king, Iphicrates } 
was then in that country, whither the Athenians had | 
ſent him with a ſmall fleet; not to beſiege Amphipo- 
lis as yet, but only to take a view of the place, and 
make the neceſſary preparations for beſieging it. Eury- 
dice hearing of his arrival, deſired to ſee him, intend- 


great number of Macedonians. 
ſome fortreſſes. 


ing to requeſt his aſſiſtance againſt Pauſanias, When 
he was come into the palace, and had ſeated himſelf, 


the afflicted queen, the better to excite his compaſſion, | 
takes her two children Perdiccas and + Philip, and 


ſets the former in the arms, and the latter on the knees 
of Iphicrates; ſhe then ſpoke thus to him: „Re- 
member, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of 


<< theſe unhappy orphans, had always a love for your | 


(e) A. M. 3629. Ant. J. C. 375. Diod. p. 373. Juſtin, I. 7. 
E. 4. N (5) A. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. dh. de fall, 
legat. p. 399, 400. 

M. Cato ſententiam dixit hu- men illud progenuit, ex filio eſt no- 
jus noſtri Catonis pater. Ut enim minandus. De Off. 1. 4. n. 66. 
cæteri ex patribus, ſic hic, qui lu- 


nine years cid. 


+ Philip was then not leſs than 


„ country, 
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cc country, and adopted you for his ſon. This dou- 
ce ble tie lays you under a double obligation. The 
c amity which that king entertained for Athens, re- 


46 quires that you ſhould acknowledge us publickly for 


« your friends; and the tenderneſs which that father 
« had for your perſon, claims from you the heart of a 
4 brother to theſe children.” Iphicrates, moved with 
this ſight and diſcourſe, expelled the uſurper, and re- 
ſtored the lawful ſovereign. 8 | 

(i) Perdiccas * did not continue long in tranquillity. 


A new enemy, more formidable than the firſt, ſoon 


invaded his repoſe : this was Ptolomy his brother, na- 
tural ſon of Amyntas, as was before obſerved. ' He 
might poſlibly be the eldeſt ſon, and claim the crown 


| as ſuch, The two brothers referred the deciſion of 


their claim to Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, 
more revered for his probity than bis valour. Pelopi- 
das determined in favour of Perdiccas ; and having 
judged it neceſſary to take pledges on both fides, in 
order to oblige the two competitors to obſerve the ar- 
ticles of the treaty accepted - by them among other 
hoſtages, he carried Philip with him to + Thebes, 
where he reſided ſeveral years. He was then ten years 
of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this much-lov'd ſon, 
earneſtly beſought Pelopidas to procure him an educa- 
tion worthy of his birth, and of the city to which 
he was going an hoſtage. Pelopidas placed him with 
Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythagorean phi- 
loſopher in his houſe for the education of his ſon. Phi- 
lip improved greatly by the inſtructions of his precep- 
tor, and much more by thoſe of Epaminondas, undec 

(i) Plutarch. in Pelop. p. 292. + | 

* Plutarch ſuppoſes, that it wvas + Thebis triennio obſes habitvs, 
with Alexander that Ptolomy diſ- prima pueritiæ rudimenta in urbe 
puted the empire, which cannot be ſeveritatis antiquæ, & in domo 
made to agree with the relation of Epaminondæ ſummi & philoſophi 
LEſchines, who, being his cotem- & imperatoris, depoſuit. Fufttn. 
Porary, is more worthy of credit, l. 7. c. 5, Pbilip lived in Thebes 
I therefore thought proper to ſubſti- not only three, but nine or 


_ Perdiccas inſtead of Alexan- years, 
ers 
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ro mention is made of this. 


as a great ſtateſman. 


Imitation. 


made him reſolve to leave 'T hebes clandeſtinely. Ac- 
cordingly he ſteals away, makes the utmoſt expedition, 
and finds the Macedonians greatly ſurprized at having 
Toft their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a 
great battle with the Illyrians, but much more ſo, to 
find they had as many enemies as neighbours, The 
Tilyrians were on the point of returning into the king- 
dom with a greater force; the Peonians infeſted it with 
perpetual incurſions; the Thracians were determined to 
place Pauſanias on the throne, who had not abandoned 
his pretenſions; and the Athenians were bringing Ar- 
gæus, whom Mantias their general was ordered to ſup- 
port with a ſtrong fleet and a conſiderable body of 
troops. Macedonia at that time wanted a prince of 
years to govern, and had only a child, Amyntas, the 
ſon of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. Phi- 
(Y Dicd. J. 16. p. 407. Juſlin. J. 7. c. 5, 

: | lip 


v hom he undoubtedly made ſome campaigns, thou 
He could not poflibly 
| have had a more excellent maſter, whether for war or 
the conduct of life; for this illuſtrious Theban was at 
the ſame time a great philoſopher, that is to ſay, a a 
wiſe and virtuous man, and a great commander as well 
Philip was very proud of being 
his pupil, and propoſed him as a model to himſelf ; moſt : 
happy, could he have copied him perfectly! Perhaps 
he borrowed from Epaminondas his activity in war, 
and his promptitude in improving occaſions, which 
however formed but a very inconſiderable part of the 
merit of this illuſtrious perſonage: But with regard to 
his temperance, his juſtice, his diſintereſtedneſs, his 
ſincerity, his magnanimity, his clemency, which ren- 
diered him truly great, theſe were virtues which Philip 
had not received from nature, and did not acquire by | 


The Thebans did not know that they were then 
forming and educating the moſt dangerous enemy of 
Greece. (4) After Philip had ſpent nine or ten years 
in their city, the news of a revolution in Macedon -: 


E A 


7 lip governed the kingdom for ſome time, by the title 
of guardian to the prince; but the ſubjects, juſtly 
alarmed, depoſed the nephew in favour of the uncle; 
and inſtead of the heir, whom nature had given them, 
ſet him upon the throne whom the preſent conjuncture 
of affairs required; perſuaded that the laws of neceſſity 
are ſuperior to all others. (7) Accordingly Philip, at 
twenty-four years of age, aſcended the throne the firſt 
year of the CVth Olympiad. 

The new king, with great coolneſs and preſence of 
mind, uſed all his endeavours to anſwer the expecta- 
tions of the people : Accordingly, he provides for and 
remedies every thing, revives the deſponding courage 
of the Macedonians, and reinſtates and diſciplines the 
army. (n) He was inflexibly rigid in the laſt point, 
well knowing that the ſucceſs of all his enterprizes de- 
pended on it. A ſoldier who was very thirſty went 
out of the ranks to drink, which Philip puniſhed with 
great ſeverity. Another ſoldier, who ought to have 
ſtood to his arms, laid them down: him he imme- 
diately ordered to be put to death. 5 

It was at this time he eſtabliſhed the Macedonian 
phalanx, which afterwards became ſo famous, and 
was the choiceſt and the beſt diſciplined body of an 
army the world had ever ſeen, and might diſpute pre- 
cedency in thoſe reſpects with the Greeks of Mara- 
to thon and Salamis. He drew up the plan, or at leaſt 
he improved it from the idea ſuggeſted by () Homer, 
g= That poet deſcribes the union of the Grecian com- 


th manders under the image of a battalion, the ſoldiers of 
0 which, by the aſſemblage or conjunction of their ſhields, 
d form a body impenetrable to the enemy's darts, I 
- rather believe that Philip formed the idea of the pha- 
J- lanx from the leſſons of Epaminondas, and the ſacred 
f battalion of the Thebans. He treated thoſe choſen 
f KW foot-ſoldiers with peculiar diſtinction, honoured them 
Ee ; 

- () A. M. 3644. Ant, J. C. 360. Diod. I. 16. p. 404, 413. 


(m) ZElian, I. I4. c. 49+ | (n Iliad, N. v. 130. 
; 1 with 


— ——— —— 
- 


hitherto but ill eſtabliſhed, 
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with the title of his“ comrades or companions ; and 
by ſuch marks of honour and confidence induced 
them to bear, without any murmuring, the hardeſt 
fatigues, and to confront the greateſt dangers with in- 
trepidity. Such familiarities as theſe coſt a monarch *' 
little, and are of no common advantage to him, I 
ſhall inſert, at the end of this ſection, a more parti- 
cular deſcription of the phalanx, and the uſe made of 
it in battles. I ſhall borrow from Polybius this de- 
ſcription, the length of which would too much inter- 
rupt the ſeries of our hiſtory, yet being placed ſepa- | 
rately, may probably pleaſe, eſpecially by the judici- 
ous reflexions of a man ſo well ſkilled in the art of 


war as that hiſtorian, 


One of the firſt things Philip took care of, was, 
the negotiating a captious peace with the Athenians, 
whoſe power he dreaded, and whom he was not wil- : 
ling to make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign :' 
He therefore ſends ambaſ- 
ſadors to Athens, ſpares neither promiſes nor proteſta- 
tions of amity, and at laſt was ſo happy as to conclude * 
a treaty, of which he knew how to make all the ad- 


vantages he had propoſed to himſelf, 


Immediately after this, he does not ſeem ſo much 1 
to act like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, 


as like a politician profoundly verſed in the art of diſ- 
ſimulation; and who, without the aſſiſtance of expe- 


rience, was already ſenſible, that to know when to 


loſe at a proper ſeaſon is to gain. (o) He had ſeized 


upon Amphipolis, a city ſituated on the frontiers of | 


his kingdom, which conſequently ſtood very conveni- 
ent for him. He could not keep it, as that would 
have weakened his army too much, not to mention 
that the Athenians, whoſe friendſhip it was his inte- 


reſt to preſerve, would have been exaſperated at his 


holding a place which they claimed as their colony. 
On the other ſide, he was determined not to give up 
(o) Polyæn. Stratag. I. 4. c. 17. 
* w5Gtrap©- Agniſies verbatim, a. foot. ſellier, comrade, companion. 
to 
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to his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. 


He thereſore took the reſolution to declare that place 
free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern them- 
ſelves as a republic, and in this manner to ſet them at 
variance with their antient maſters. At the ſame time 
be diſarmed the Peonians by dint of promiſes and pre- 
ſents; reſolving to attack them, after he had diſu- 
nited his enemies, and weakened them by that diſ- 
union. | : 

This addreſs and ſubtlety eſtabliſned him more 
firmly on the throne, and he ſoon found himſelf with- 
out competitors. Having barred the entrance of his 
kingdom to Pauſanias, he marches againſt Argæus, 
comes up with him in the road from Ægæ to Me- 
thone, defeats him, kills a great number of his ſol- 
diers, and takes a multitude priſoners ; attacks the 
Peonians, and ſubjects them to his power: he after- 
wards turns his arms againſt the Illyrians, cuts them 
to pieces, and obliges them to reſtore to him all the 
places poſſeſſed by them in Macedonia. 

(p) Much about this time the Athenians at with 
the greateſt generoſity in regard to the inhabitants of 
Eubcea, That iſland, which is ſeparated from Bœ- 
otia by the Euripus, was ſo called from its large and 
beautiful paſture lands, and is now called Negropont. 
() It had been ſubject to the Athenians, who had ſet- 
tled colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal 
cities of it. Thucydides relates, that in the Pelopon- 
neſian war, the revolt of the Eubceans diſmayed the 
Athenians very much, becauſe they drew greater re- 
From tht 
time Eubœma became a prey to factions ; and at the 
time of which we are now ſpeaking, one of theſe fac- 
tions implored the aſſiſtance of "Thebes, and the other 
of Athens. At firſt the Thebans met with no obſta- 
cle, and eaſily made the faction they eſpouſed trium- 


(p) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 3 (g) Vell. Paterc. I. 1. 
c. 4. Thucyd. 1.8. p. 613. 82. pro CteGgh, Pe 489. ZEſchin, 
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phant. However, at the arrival of the Athenians 


matters took a very different turn. Though they were 
very much offended at the Eubceans, who had be- 
haved very injuriouſly towards them, nevertheleſs ſen- 
ſibly affected with the great danger to which they 
were expoſed, and forgetting their private reſentments, 
they immediately gave them ſuch powerful ſuccour 
both by fea and land, that in a few days they forced 


the Thebans to retire. And now, being abſolute } 


maſters of the iſland, they reſtore the inhabitants their 
Cities and liberty, perſuaded, fays “ Æſchines in re- 
lating this circumſtance, that juſtice requires we ſhould 
obliterate the remembrance of paſt injuries, when the 
party offending repoſe their truſt in the offended. The 


Athenians, after having reſtored Eubcea to its former | 


tranquillity, retired, without deſiring any other be- 
nefit for all their ſervices, than the glory of having ap- 
peaſed the troubles of that iſland. 

But they did not always behave in this manner with 
regard to other ſtates; and it was this gave riſe to 
(r) the war of the allies, of which J have ſpoken elſe- 
where. ö ; EF il 

Hitherto Philip, that is during the firſt years of his 
reign, had employed his endeavours to triumph over 
his competitors for the throne ; to pacify domeſtic di- 
viſions, to repel the attacks of his foreign enemies, 


and to diſable them, by his frequent victories, from 


troubling him in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 

But he is now going to appear in another character. 
Sparta and Athens, after having long diſputed the em- 
pire of Greece, had weakned themſelves by their re- 
Ciprocal diviſions. This circumſtance had piven 
Thebes an opportunity of regaining its former gran- 


deur ; but Thebes having weakned itſelf by the wars 


m which it had been engaged againſt Sparta and 


Athens, gave Philip an occaſion of aſpiring alſo in his | 


(r) A. M. 3646. 


18 , 85 \ \ 3 „ 
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ans turn to the ſovereignty of Greece. And now, as a 
ere politician and a conqueror, he revolves how he may 
be- beſt extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and 
en- weaken thoſe whom he was not able to conquer at 
hey Þ preſent; how he may introduce himſelf into the af- 
its, fairs of Greece, ſhare in its inteſtine feuds, make him- 
our ſelf its arbiter, join with one fide to deſtroy the other; 
ced in a word, to obtain the empire over all. In the exe- 
ute cution of this great deſign, he ſpared neither artifices, 
1eir open force, preſents or promiſes, He employs for this 
re- purpoſe negotiations, treaties and alliances, and each of 
uld them in ſuch a manner as he judges moſt conducive to 
the the ſucceſs of his deſign ; advantage ſolely determining 
"he him in the choice of meaſures. 

ner | We ſhall always ſee him acting under this ſecond 


be- character, in all the ſteps he takes henceforth, till he 
ap- aſſumes a third and laſt character, which is, preparing 
to attack the great king of Perſia, and endeavouring 


ith to become the avenger of Greece, by ſubverting an 
to empire which before had attempted to ſubje& it, and 
Ife- 7} which had always continued its irreconcilable enemy, 
 _ # either by open invaſions or ſecret intrigues. 
his We have ſeen that Philip, in the very beginning of 
ver His reign, had ſeized upon Amphipolis, becauſe well 
di- ſituated for his views; but that to avoid reſtoring it to 
ies, the Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colo- 
om 3 nies, he had declared it a free city. But at this time, 
being no longer under ſuch great apprehenſion from the 
ter. . Athenians, he reſumed his former deſign of ſeizing 
m-. Amphipolis. (s) The inhabitants of this city being 
re- threatned with a ſpeedy ſiege, ſent ambaſſadors to the 
„en Athenians, offering to put themſelves and their city 
an- under the protection of Athens, and beſeeching them 
ars to accept the keys of Amphipolis. But that republic 
md rejected their offer, for fear of breaking the peace they 


had concluded the preceding year with Philip. (:) How- 
ever, this monarch was not ſo delicate in this point; 

(s) Demoſth. Olynth, 1. p. 2. (7) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 
333, Diod. p. 412. 7 p 
. for 
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for he beſieged and took Amphipolis by means of the 
intelligence he carried on in the city, and made it 
one of the ſtrongeſt barriers of his kingdom. De- 
moſthenes, in his orations, frequently reproaches the 
Athenians with their indolence on this occaſion, by re- 
preſenting to them, that had they acted at this time 


with the expedition they ought, they would have 


ſaved a confederate city, and ſpared themſelves a mul- 
titude of misfortunes. 2 . 

(u) Philip had promiſed the Athenians to give up 
Amphipolis into their hands, and by this promiſe had 
made them ſupine and unaRive ; but he did not value 
himſelf upon keeping his word, and ſincerity was in no 


manner the virtue he profeſſed. So far from ſurrendring 
this city, he alſo poſſeſſed ' himſelf of * Pydna and of 


T Potidæa. The Athenians kept a garrifon in the lat- 
ter; theſe he diſmiſſed without doing them the leaſt 
injury; and gave up this city to the Olynthians, to 
engage them in his intereſt, | 

(x) From thence he proceeded to ſeize Crenides, 
which the Thaſians had built two years before, and 
which he called Philippi from his own name. It was 

near this city, afterwards famous from the defeat of 
Brutus and Caſtus, that he opened certain gold mines, 
which every year produced upwards of a thouſand 
talents, that is, about an hundred and forty-four thou- 
fand pounds ſterling, a prodigious ſum of money in 


| that age. By this means, money became much more 


current in Macedon than before; and Philip firſt 
cauſed the golden ſpecies to be coined there, which 
outlived | monarchy. Superiority of finances is of 
| | endleſs 
(4) Dicd. p. 412. (x) Diod. p. 413. 225 
% Pydna, a city of Macedon, fi- + Petidæa, another city of Ma- 
trated on the gulf antiently called cedonia, on the "borders of antient 
Sinus Thermaicus, and nas Thrace, It vas but fixty fladia, 
Golfo di Salonjchi. or three leagues from Olyntbus. 
| Gratus Alexandro Regi magno fuit tile 
Cheœrilus, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos. | 
Horat, l. 2. Ep. ad Auguſt, 
Cherilus 
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4 ndleſs advantage to a ſtate ; and no prince underſtood 
them better than Philip, or neglected them leſs. By 


this fund, he was enabled to maintain a powerful army 


of foreigners, and to bribe a number of creatures in 
; moſt of the cities of Greece. 


) Demoſthenes ſays, that when Greece was in its 


moſt flouriſhing condition, gold and ſilver were ranked 
in the number of prohibited arms. | 
7 ſpoke and acted in a quite different manner. (z) It is 
ſaid, that, ponſulting the oracle of Delphos, he received 


But Philip thought, 


the following anſwer : 


helle diger prize & weave rariou, 
Make coin thy weapons and thou lt conquer all. 


The advice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and he 
applied it with great ſucceſs, He owned, that he had 
carried more places by money than arms ; that he ne- 
ver forced a gate, till after having attempted to open 
it with a golden key ; and that he did not think an 
fortreſs impregnable, into which a mule laden — 
* It has been ſaid, that he 


was a merchant rather than a conqueror; that it was 
not Philip, but his gold, which ſubdued Greece, and 
that he bought its cities rather than took them. He 
lad penſioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, 


Cherilus the Pelean youth approv d, 

Him be rewarded well, and bim be low'd ; 

His dull, uneven werſe, by great good fate, 

Get bim his fawours, and a fair eſtate, Creech's Hor, 
Hic ſunt numerati aurei trecenti numnt, qui vocantur Phi- 
lippi. Plaut. in Pan, | 


(y) Philip 3. p. 92. (2, Suidas, 
* Callidus emptor Olynthi. Jr. Sat. XII. 47. 


Philippus majore ex parte mercator Græciæ, quàm victor. 
Val. Max, lib. 7. c. 2. 


——Diffidit hoſtium 
Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos 
Reges muneribus. 

When engines, and when arts do fail, 
The golden wedge can cleave the all; ( 


Horat. lib. 3. Od. 16. 


Creech's Hor. 


Gold Pbilip's rival kings 0 erthrew, 
| and 


2 
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and retained thoſe in his pay who had the greateſt ſhare 
in the public affairs. And indeed he was leſs proud of 
the ſucceſs of a battle than that of a negotiation, well 
knowing, that neither his generals nor his _ ſoldiers 
could ſhare in the honour of the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neopto- 
lemus. The latter was ſon of Alcetas, king of Mo- 
Joſſus or Epirus. Olympias brought him Alexander, 
firnamed the Great, who was born at Pella, the 
capital of Macedonia, the firſt year of the CVIth 
Olympiad. (a) Philip, who at that time was abſent 
from his kingdom, had three very agreeable * advices 
brought him; that he had carried the prize in the O- 
lympic games; that Parmenio, one of his generals, 
had gained a great victory over the Illyrians; and that 
his wife was delivered of a ſon. This prince, terrified 
at ſo ſignal a happineſs, which the heathens thought 
frequently the omen of ſome mournful cataſtrophe, 
cried out, Great Jupiter, in return for ſo many bleſſmgs, 
fend me as ſoon as poffible ſome ſlight 1 

(b) We may form a judgment of 


of us both, and a king worthy of Macedonia. 


highly worthy of a great monarch and a good father ! 


I ſhall leave the reader to make ſuch refletions on it as 


(a) A.M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Juſtin, 
I. 12. c. 16. Plut in Apophth, p. 187. | P Juſtin 


I. 9. c. 3. 


news was brought him immedi- years before, 
ately after the taking of Potidga, : 
2 


hilip's care and 
attention with regard to the education of this prince, 
by the letter he wrote a little after his birth to Ari- or ba 
ſtotle, to acquaint him ſo early, that he had made choice 
of him for his ſon's preceptor. I am to inform you, ſaid 
he, that I have a ſon born, I return thanks to the gods, | 
not fo much for having given him to me, as to have given 
him me in the time that Ariſtotle lived. 1 may juſtly | 
promiſe myſelf, that you will make him a ſucceſſor worthy N 
What 
noble thoughts ariſe from the peruſal of this letter, far | 
different from the manners of the preſent age, but 


(%) Aul. Gel. 
* Plutarch ſuppoſes, that this but this city bad been taken ae 


he 


he ſhe 
this en 
ſons, 
lue a 


' ſhoulc 


Alexa 
his ſo! 
ſuccel 
and t! 
the pi 
ner tl 


00 
ſixtee 
ways 
ſworc 
ſpear. 
pike 
Fren 
half. 

T 


hund 
file. 


ſome 
phal: 
thirt 
of ſi: 


60 
ſtruen 
PT 
nobis, 
tanta 
ſuus « 
J. 1. 


rex A 
rum 
ſumm 


luiſſet 


ways placed in the center of the battle. 


* 
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he ſhall think proper; and ſhall only obſerve, that 
this example may ſerve as a leflon even to private per- 


ſons, as it teaches them how highly they ought to va- 
lue a good maſter, and the extraordinary care they 


. ſhould take to find ſuch an one; * for every ſon is an 


Alexander to his father, It appears that Philip Þ+ put 
his ſon very early under Ariſtotle, convinced that the 
ſucceſs of ſtudies depends on the foundation firſt laid; 
and that the man cannot be too able, who is to teach 
the principles of learning and knowledge in the man- 
ner they ought to be inculcated. | 


A deſcription of the Macedonian phalanx. 

(c) This | was a body of infantry, conſiſting of 
ſixteen thouſand heavy-armed troops, who were al- 
Beſides a 
ſword, they were armed with a ſhield, and a pike or 
ſpear, called by the Greeks SAPIZEA, (ſariſſa.) This 
Pike was fourteen cubits long, that 1s, twenty-one 
French feet, for the cubit conſiſts of a foot and a 
half. 

The phalanx was commonly divided into ten co 
or battalions, each of which was compoſed of ſixteen 
hundred men, an hundred foot in rank and ſixteen in 
file. Sometimes the file of ſixteen was doubled, and 
ſometimes divided according to occaſion ; fo that the 
phalanx was ſometimes but eight, and at other times 
thirty-two deep : but its uſual and regular depth was 
of ſixteen, | 


(e) Polyb. J. 17. p. 764—767. Id. I. 12. p. 664. ZElian, de in- 
ſtruend. aciebß. | 


% 


cium, fi non ſtudiorum initia 3 
perfectiſſimo quoque optime tracta- 
ri, pertinere ad ſummam eredidiſ- 
ſet? Quintil. ibid. 

[| Decem & ſex millia peditum. 
more Macedonum armati fuere, 
qui phalangitæ appellabantur, Hzc 
media acics fuit in fronte, in de- 
cem partes diviſa. Tit. Liv. I. 37. 


n. 40. 
The 


* Fingamus Alexandrum dari 
nobis, impoſitum gremio, dignum 
tanta cura infantem: ( quanquam 
ſuus cuique dignus eft.) Qꝝintil. 
J. 1. c. 1. 

+ An Philippus Macedonum 
rex Alexandro filio ſuo prima litera - 
rum elementa tradi ab Ariftotele 
ſummo ejus ætatis philoſopho vo- 
luiſſet, aut ille ſuſcepiſſet hoc offi- 
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The ſpace between each ſoldier upon a march was 


fix foot, or which is the ſame, four cubits ; and the 
ranks were alſo about ſix foot aſunder, When the 


phalanx . advanced towards an enemy, there was but } 


three foot diſtance between each ſoldier, and the ranks 
were cloſed in proportion. In fine, when the pha- 
lanx was to receive the enemy, the men who com- 
poſed it drew till cloſer, each ſoldier occupying only 
the ſpace of a foot and an half, | 

This evidently ſhews the different ſpace which the 
front of the phalanx took up in theſe three caſes, ſup- 


poſing the whole to conſiſt of ſixteen thouſand men 


at ſixteen deep, and conſequently always a thouſand 
men in front. This ſpace or diſtance in the firſt caſe 
was ſix thouſand feet, or one thouſand fathoms, which 
make ten furlongs, or half a league. In the ſecond 
caſe it was but half ſo much, and took up but five fur- 
longs, or five hundred fathoms *. And in the third 
cafe, it was again diminiſhed another half, and extend- 
ed to the diſtance of only two furlongs and a half, or 
two hundred and fifty fathoms. Hos 
Polybius examines the phalanx in the ſecond caſe, in 
which it marched to attack the enemy. There then 
was three feet in breadth and depth between each ſol- 
dier. We obſerved above, that their pikes were four- 
teen cubits long. The ſpace between the two hands, 
and that part of the pike which projected beyond the 
right, took up four; and conſequently the pike ad- 
vanced ten cubits beyond the body of the ſoldier who 
carried it. This being ſuppoſed, the pikes of the ſol- 
diers placed in the fifth rank, whom J will call the 
fifths, and ſo of the reſt, projected two cubits beyond 
the firſt rank; the pikes of the fourths four, thoſe of 
the thirds ſix, thoſe of the ſeconds eight cubits; in 
fine, the pikes of the ſoldiers who formed the firſt 
rank advanced ten cubits towards the enemy. 


1 LN Five Padia, 


The 


pikes as we have ſeen, moved all at once, preſenting 


with great force. The ſoldiers, who were behind the 


the onſet; they gave their comrades ſuch a force as 


„„ 
The reader will eaſily conceive, that when the ſol- 


diers who compoſed the phalanx, this great and un- 
weildy machine, every part of which briſtled with 


their pikes to attack the enemy, that they muſt charge 


fifth rank, held their pikes raiſed, but reclining a lit- 
tle over the ranks who preceded them; thereby form- 
ing a kind of a roof, which ( not to mention their 
ſhields ) ſecured them from darts diſcharged at a di- 
ſtance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 

The ſoldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, 
could not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach 
them with their pikes, but then they gave great aſ- 
ſiſtance in battle to thoſe in the front of them. For 
by ſupporting them behind with their utmoſt ſtrength, 
and propping them with their backs, they increaſed in 
a prodigious manner the ſtrength and impetuoſity of 


rendered them immoveable in attacks, and at the fame 
time deprived them of every hope or opportunity of 
Aight by the rear ; ſo that they were under the neceſ- 
ſity either to conquer or die. 3 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as 

the ſoldiers of the phalanx preſerved their diſpoſition 
and order as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept 

their ranks in the cloſe order we have deſcribed, it was 

impoſſible for an enemy either to ſuſtain its weight, 

or to open and break it. And this he demonſtrates to 

us in a plain and ſenſible manner. The Roman ſol- 

diers (for it is thoſe he compares to the Greeks in the 
place in queſtion) ſays he, take up in fight, three feet 
each. And as they muſt neceſſarily move about very 
much, either to ſhift their bucklers to right and left in 
defending themſelves, or to thruſt with the point, or 
ſtrike with the edge, we muſt be obliged to ſup- 
poſe the diſtance of three feet between every ſoldier. 


In this manner every Roman ſoldier takes up fix —_ 
at 
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that is, twice as much diſtance as one of the * pha- 
lanx, and conſequently oppoſes ſingly two ſoldiers of 


the firſt rank; and for the ſame reaſon, is obliged to 


make head againſt ten 


pikes, as we before obſerved. 


Now *tis impoſſible for a ſingle ſoldier to break, or 
force his way through ten pikes. 5 

(4) This Livy ſhews evidently in a few words, where 
he deſcribes in what manner the Romans were re- 


pulſed by 


the Macedonians at the ſiege of a city. 


T The conſul, ſays he, made his cohorts to advance 
in order, if poſſible to penetrate the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. When the latter, keeping very cloſe together, 
had advanced forward their long pikes, the Romans 
having diſcharged pony their javelins againſt the 


Macedonians, whom their 


ields (preſſed very cloſe 


together) covered like a roof and a fortoiſe; the Ro- 


mans, I ſay, drew their ſwords. 


But it was not poſ- 


fible for them either to come to a cloſe engagement, or 

cut or break the pikes of the enemy ; and if they 
happened to cut or break any one of them, the broken 
piece of the pike ſerved as a point; ſo that this range 
of pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was 


armed, ſtill exiſted, 


(e) Paulus ÆEmilius owned, that in the battle with 


Perſeus the laſt king of Macedon, this rampart of | 


braſs, and foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, 


filled him with terror and aſtoniſhment. 
remember, he faid, any thing ſo formidable as this | 


(e) Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 26 5. 


(4) Liv. I. 32. n. 17. 


* It was before ſaid, that each 
ſoldier of the phalanx took up three 
feet when be advanced .to attack 
the enemy, and but half ſo much 
woben be waited bis coming up, In 
this 755 caſes each Roman ſoldier 
vas obliged to make bead againſt 
twenty piles. : 

7. Cohortes invicem ſub fignis, 


quæ cuneum Macedonum, ( pha- 


langem ipfi vocant) fi poſſent, vi 
perrumperunt, emittebat Ubi 


He did not 


conferti haſtas ingentis longitudinis 


præ ſe Macedones objeciſſent, velut ö 


in conſtructam denſitate clypeorum 
teſtudinem, Romani pilis nequic- 
quam emiſſis, cum ſtrinxiſſent 
gladios; neque congredi propiùs 
neque præcedere haſtas poterant; 
&, ſi quam incidiſſent aut præfre- 
giſſent, haſtile fragmento ipſo a- 
cuto, inter ſpicula integrarum ha- 
ſtarum, velut vallum explebat. 


phalanx; 


give 1 


phalanx; and often afterwards declared, that this 


dreadful ſpectacle had made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion up- 


on him, as almoſt made him deſpair of the victory. 

From what has been ſaid above, it follows, that the 
Macedonian phalanx was invincible; nevertheleſs, we 
find by hiſtory, that the Macedonians and their pha- 
lanx were vanquiſhed and ſubdued by the Romans. It 
was invincible, replied Polybius, ſo long as it conti- 
nued a phalanx, but this happened very rarely; for in 
order to its being ſo, it required a flat even ſpot of 
ground of large extent, without either tree, buſh, in- 
trenchment, ditch, valley, hill or river. Now we 
ſeldom find a ſpot of this kind, of fifteen, twenty or 
more furlongs * in extent; for ſo large a ſpace is ne- 
ceſſary for containing a whole army, of which the 
phalanx is but a part. | | 

But let us ſuppoſe ( it is Polybius who till ſpeaks ) 
that a tract of ground, ſuch as could be wiſhed, were 
found; yet of what uſe could a body of troops drawn 
up in a form of a phalanx be, ſhould the enemy, in- 
ſtead of advancing forward and offering battle, ſend 
out detachments to lay waſte the country, plunder the 
cities, or cut off the convoys? That in caſe the enemy 
ſhould come to a battle, the general need only com- 
mand part of his front (the center for inſtance) to 
give way and fly, that the phalanx may have an oppor- 
tunity of purſuing them. In this caſe it is manifeſt 
the phalanx would be broke, and a large cavity made 
in it, in which the Romans would not fail to charge 
the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the ſame 
time that thoſe ſoldiers, who are purſuing the enemy, 
may be attacked in the ſame manner. bn e 
This reaſoning of Polybius appears to me very 
clear, and at the ſame time gives us a very juſt idea of 
the manner in which the antients fought ; which cer- 
tainly ought to have its place in hiſtory, as it is an eſ- 
ſential part of it. | 


* Three quarters of a league, or a league, or perhaps mare, 
| | Hence 


. ETSEY 

Hence appears, as (J) Mr. Boſſuet obſerves after 
Polybius, e the Macedonian * pha- —— 
lanx formed of one large body, very thick on all very 
fides, which was obliged to move all at once, and the 1 
Roman army divided into ſmall bodies, which for that coul. 
reaſon were nimbler, and conſequently more aptly dif- Ge 


The phalanx can- laſt 


poſed for motions of every kind. 
theſe are Po- 


not long preſerve its natural property, ( 


vit phalangem ; nequeulla eviden · 


Romani, quacumque data inter- 


valla 


] , eg” £3 ; exte 
Iybius's words) that is to fay, its ſolidity and thick- Joni 
neſs, becauſe it requires its peculiar ſpots of ground, and 
and thoſe, as it were, made purpoſely for it; and that was 
for want of ſuch tracts, it encumbers, or rather Upo 
breaks itſelf by its own motion; not to mention, 23 be 
that, if it is once broke, the ſoldiers who compoſe it tach 
can never rally again. Whereas the Roman army, 2 
by its diviſion into ſmall bodies, takes advantage of all a= > 
places and ſituations, and ſuits itſelf to them. It is 2 
united or ſeparated at pleaſure. It files off, or draws 3 
together, without the leaſt difficulty. It can very Ki" 5 
eaſily detach, rally, and form every kind of evolution, (/ 
either in the whole or in part, as occaſion may require. ;.., 
In fine, it has a greater variety of motions, and con- 2 
ſequently more es and ſtrength than the phalanx. of x 

g) This enabled Paulus F Emilius to gain his cele- up c 
EE brated ſuch 
(/) Diſcourſe on univerſal Hiftory, (e) Plutarch in Paul, drec 
Emil. p. 265, 266, Liv. l. 44+ n. 41. | ſix | 

* Statarius uterque miles, or- tior cauſa victoriæ fuit, quim quod rily 
dines ſervans ; ſed illa phalanx im- multa paſſim pralia erant, quæ ſaua 
mobilis, & unius generis : Roma- fluctuantem turbarunt prims, de- | q 
na acies diſtinctior, ex pluribus par- inde disjecerunt phalangem; cujus 28 U 
tibus conſtans; facilis partienti confertæ, & intentis horrentis haſ- fath 
quacumque opus eſſet, facilis jun - tis, intolerabiles vires ſunt. Si F 
genti. Tit. Liv. 1. 9. n. 19. carptim aggrediendo circumagere 
Erant pleraque ſylveſtria circa, immobilem longitudine & gravitate muc 
incommoda phalangi, maxime Ma- haſtam cogas, confuſa ſtrue impli- ber 
cedonum, quæ, niſi ubi prelongis cantur: fi vero ab latere, aut ab 
haſtis velut vallum ante clypeos tergo, aliquid tumultus increpuit, 5 
objecit ( quod ut fiat, libero cam- ruinæ modo turbantur. Sicut tum | 

po opus eſt) nullius admodum uſus adverſus catervatim irruentes Ro- valla 
eſt. Id. I. 31. n. 39. manos, & interrupta multifariam ſuos. 
F Secunda legio immiſſa diſſipa - acie, obviam ire cogebantur: & tem 7 


valla effent, in ſinuabant ordines 
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brated victory over Perſeus. He firſt attacked the 
phalanx in front. But the Macedonians (keeping 
very cloſe together) holding their pikes with both 
hands, and preſenting this iron rampart to the enemy, 
could not be either broke or forced in any manner, and 
ſo made a dreadful ſlaughter of the Romans. But at 
laſt, the unevenneſs of the ground, and the great 
extent of the front in battle, not allowing the Mace- 
donians to continue in all parts that range of ſhields 
and pikes; Paulus Æmilius obſerved, that the phalanx 
was obliged to leave ſeveral openings and intervals. 
Upon this, he attacked them at theſe openings, not, 
as before, in front, and in a general onſet, but by de- 
tached bodies, and in different parts, at one and the 
ſame time. By this means the phalanx was broke in 
an inſtant, and its whole force, which conſiſted merely 
in its union and the impreſſion it made all at once, 
was entirely loſt, and Paulus Æmilius gained the 
F N 

(hb) The fame Polybius, in the twelfth book above 
Cited, deſcribes in few words the order of battle ob- 
ſerved by the cavalry. According to him, a ſquadron 
of horſe conſiſted of eight hundred, generally drawn 
up one hundred in front, and eight deep; confequeritty 
ſuch a ſquadron as this took up a furlong, or an hun- 
dred fathoms, ſuppoſing the diſtance of one fathom or 


ſix foot for each horſeman ; a ſpace he muſt neceſſa- 


rily have, to make his evolutions and to rally. Ten 
ſquadrons, or eight thouſand horſe, occupied ten times 
as much ground, that is, ten furlongs, or a thouſand 
fathoms, which makes about half a league. . 

From what has been ſaid the reader may judge how 
much ground an army took up according to the num- 
ber of infantry and cavalry of which it conſiſted, 

(5) Lib. 12. p. 663. | TE ee 


concurtiffent— induiffent ſe haftis, 


ſuos. Qui ſi univerſa acie in fron- nec confertam aciem ſuſtinuiſſent · 


tem adverſus inſtructam phalangem Tit. Liv. 
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SecrT. II. The ſacred war. Sequel of the hiftory 0 
+ Pocled. He Fe rhe in vain to 757 e 1 
| the paſs Thermopylæ. | 
i) FNIS CO RD, which fomented perpetually in he pc 
(9 D the Greeks diſpoſitions not very r * oy inhab 
an open rupture, broke out with great violence upon ance. 
account of the Phoczans. Thoſe people, who inha- of D 
bited the territories adjacent to Delphos, ploughed up featec 
certain lands that were ſacred to Apollo, which | by th 
were thereby profaned. Immediately the people in put h 
the neighbourhood exclaimed againft them, as guilty of with 
facrilege, ſome from a ſpirit of ſincerity, and others | 
in order to cover their private revenge with the veil of the P 
religion. The war that broke out on this occaſion was has n. 
called the ſacred war, as undertaken from a religious that 
motive, and laſted ten years. The people guilty of tient 
this profanation were ſummoned to appear before the have 
Amphictyons, or ſtates-general of Greece; and the and te 
whole affair being duly examined, the Phocæans were be fav 
declared facrilegious, and ſentenced to pay a heavy fine. co- op 
Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man mena 
and of great authority, having proved by ſome verſes do w. 
in (4) Homer, that the ſovereignty of Delphos belong- he to 


ed antiently to the Phoczans, enflames them againſt II 
this decree, determines with them to take up arms, | Amp! 
and is appointed their general. He immediately went forme 
to Sparta, to engage the Lacedæmonians in his intereſt. the C 


They were very much diſguſted at the ſentence which with 
the Amphictyons had pronounced againſt them, at the Locri 
ſolicitation of the Thebans, by which they had been people 
alſo condemned to pay a fine, for having ſeized upon Ather 
the citadel of Thebes by fraud and violence. Archi- with 
damus, one of the kings of Sparta, gave Philomelus a the tr, 
handſome reception. This monarch however did not ſerupi 
yet dare to declare openly in favour of the Phoczans, not be 


fence 
( A. M. 3649. Ant. J. C. Diod. 7 4 . e 
* Na. J. e. 355 ha h 26. f. 4433 * 


but | 


— 
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but promiſed to aſſiſt him with money, and to fur- 


niſh him ſecretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 


Philomelus, at his return home, raiſes ſoldiers, and 


begins by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which 
he poſſeſſed himſelf without any great difficulty, the 


inhabitants of the country making but a weak reſiſt- 
ance. The “* Locrians, a people in the neighbourhood 
of Delphos, took arms againſt him, but were de- 
feated in ſeveral rencounters. Philomelus, encouraged 
by theſe firſt ſucceſſes, increaſed his troops daily, and 


put himſelf in a condition to carry on his enterpriſe 
with vigour. 


Accordingly he enters the temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree of the Amphictyons againſt 
the Phoczans, publiſhes all over the country that he 
has no deſign to ſeize the riches of the temple, and 
that his ſole view is to reſtore the Phocæans their an- 


tient rights and ha my It was neceſſary for him to 


have a ſanction from the god who preſided at Delphos, 
and to receive ſuch an anſwer from the oracle as might 
be favourable to him. The prieſteſs at firſt refuſed to 


4 co-operate on this occaſion ; but, being terrified by his 


menaces, ſhe anſwered, that the god permitted him to 
do whatever he ſhould think proper; a circumſtance 
he took care to publiſh to all the neighbouring nations. 

The affair was now become a ſerious one. The 
Amphictyons meeting a ſecond time, a reſolution was 
formed to declare war againſt the Phocæans. Moſt of 
the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and fided 
with the one or the other party. The Bœotians, the 
Locrians, Theſſalians, and ſeveral other neighbouring 
people, declared in favour of the god ;. whilſt Sparta, 
Athens, and ſome other cities of Peloponneſus, joined 
with the Phocæans. Philomelus had not yet touched 
the treaſures of the temple ;; but being afterwards mot ſo 
ſcrupulous, he believed that the riches of the god could 
not be better employed, than in his (the deity's ) de- 
fence, for he gave this ſpecious name to this ſacrile- 
gious attempt; and being enabled by this freſh ſupply, 


to 
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to double the pay of his ſoldiers, he raiſed a very con- 
ſiderable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the ſucceſs for ſome 


time ſeemed doubtful on both ſides. Every body knows 
how much religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the 


prodigious lengths which a falſe zeal, when veiled with 
ſo venerable a name, is apt to go. 
having in a rencounter taken ſeveral priſoners, con- 
demned them all to die as facrilegious wretches who 
were excommunicated. The Phoczans did the ſame 
by way of repriſal. "Theſe had at firſt gained ſeveral 
advantages; but having been defeated in a great battle, 
Philomelus their leader, being cloſely attacked upon an 
eminence from which there was no retreating, defended 
himſelf for a long time with invincible bravery, which 
however not availing, he threw himſelf headlong from 
a rock, in order to avoid the torments he muſt una- 
voidably have undergone, had he fallen alive into the 
hands of his enemies. Onomarchus was his ſucceſſor, 
and took upon him the command of the forces. 

(1) This new general had ſoon levied a freſh army, 
the advantageous pay he offered procuring him ſoldiers 
from all ſides. He alſo by dint of money brought 


'The Thebans, | 


IR Dede 2 — 


over ſeveral chiefs of the other party, and prevailed 


upon them either to retire, or to do little or nothing, 


, , * 


by which he gained great advantages. 


Philip thought it moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt to ; 


remain neuter in this general movement of the Greeks : 
in favour either of the Phocæans or of the Thebans. 
It was conſiſtent with the policy of this ambitious | 


prince, who had little regard for religion or the inte- 
reſt of Apollo, but was always intent upon his own, 
not to engage in a war by which he could not reap the 
leaſt benefit; and to take advantage of a juncture, 
in Which all Greece,. employed and divided by a great 
war, gave him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, 
and puſh his conqueſts without any apprehenſions of 
oppoſition. He was alſo well pleaſed to ſee both parties 
00 A. M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 3530 
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weaken and conſume each other, as he ſhould thereby - 
be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with greater 
advantage. 

(+) Being deſirous of ſubjecting Thrace, and of ſe- 
curing the conqueſts he had already made in it, he de- 
termined to poſſeſs himſelf of Methone, a ſmall city 
incapable of ſupporting itſelf by its own ſtrength, but 
which gave him diſquiet, and obſtructed his deſigns 
whenever it was in the hands of his enemies. Accord- - 
ingly he beſieged that city, made himſelf maſter of 
and razed it. () He loſt one of his eyes before Me- 
thone by a very fingular accident. Aſter of Amphi- 
polis had offered his ſervice to Philip, as ſo excel- 
lent a markſman, that he could bring down 'birds in 
their moſt rapid flight. The monarch made this an- 
ſwer, Well, I will take you into my ſervice when I make 
war upon Prerlings; ; which anſwer ſtung the croſs-bow- 
man to the quick. A repartee proves often of fatal 


| conſequence to him who makes it, and it is not a ſmall 


merit to know when to hold one's tongue. After 
having thrown himſelf into the city, he let fly an 
arrow, on which was written, To Philip's right eye, 
and gave him a moſt cruel proof that he was a good 
markſman ; for he hit him in his right eye. Philip 
ſent him back the fame arrow with this inſcription, 1f 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aer; and accord- 
ingly he was as good as his word. 

(o) A ſkilful ſurgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's 8 
eye with ſo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt 


ſcar remained; and though he could not ſave his eye, 


be yet took away the blemiſh. (9) But nevertheleſs 
this monarch was ſo weak, as to be angry whenever 
any perſon happened to let flip the word Cyclops, or 
even. the word eye, in his preſence. Men however 
ſeldom bluſh for an honourable imperfection. A La- 
cedzmonian woman thought more like a man, when, 


(* A. M. 3651, Ant. J. C. 353. Diod. p. 434. (v) Suida® 


in Keapuy, +14 (o) Plin. I, 7. C, 37» (P) Demet * 
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to conſole her ſon for a glorious wound that had lamed 


him, ſhe ſaid, Now ſon, every flep you take will put 
you in mind of your valour. Tf | 
() After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever ſtu- 
dious either to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, 
or gain new friends by doing them ſome important 
ſervice, marched into Theſſaly which had implored 
his affiſtance againſt the tyrants. The liberty of that 
country ſeemed now ſecure, ſince Alexander of Pheræ 
was no more. Nevertheleſs, his brothers, who, in 
concert with his wife Thebe, had murdered him, 
grown weary of having for ſome time ated the part 
of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppreſſed the 
Theſſalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, the eldeſt 
of the three brothers who ſucceeded: Alexander, had 
ſtrengthened himſelf by the protection of the Phocæans. 
Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a numerous 
body of forces, and at firſt gained a conſiderable ad- 
vantage over Philip; but engaging him a ſecond time, 
he was entirely defeated and his army routed. The 
flying troops were purſued to the ſea-ſnore. Upwards 
of ſix thouſand men were killed on the ſpot, among 
whom was Onomarchus, whoſe body was hung upon 
a gallows ; and three thouſand who were taken priſo- 
ners were thrown into the ſea by Philip's order, as ſo 
many ſacrilegious wretches, the profeſſed enemies of 
religion, Lycophron delivered up the city of Pherz, 
and reſtored Theſſaly to its liberty by abandoning it. 
By the happy fucceſs of this expedition, Philip acqui- 
red for ever the affection of the Theſſalians, whoſe 
excellent cavalry joined to the Macedonian phalanx, 
had afterwards ſo great a ſhare in his victories and thoſe 
of his ſon. | is 
Phayllus, who ſucceeded his brother Onomarchus, 
finding the ſame advantages he had done, from the 
immenſe riches he found in the temple, raiſed a nume- 
rous army ; and, ſupported by the troops of the La- 
cedæmonians, Athenians, and the other allies, whom 


(þ, Diod, p. 432—435+ 
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he paid very largely, he went into Bceotia and in- 
vaded the T hebans. For a long time victory ſhifted 


i ſides; but at laſt Phayllus being attacked with a ſudden 


and violent diſtemper, after ſuffering the moſt cruel 
F torments, ended his life in a manner worthy of his 


impieties and ſacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then very 
young, the ſon of Onomarchus, was placed in his 
room; and Mnaſeas, a man of great experience, and 
ſtrongly attached to his family, was appointed his 
counſellor. _ . 

The new leader treading in the ſteps of his predeceſ- 


ſors, plundered the temple as they had done, and en- 


riched all his friends. At laſt the Phocæans opened 
their eyes, and appointed commiſſioners to call all 
thoſe to account who had any concern in the public 
monies. Upon this Phalecus was depoſed ; and, after 
an exact enquiry, it was found that from the beginning 
of the war, there had been taken out of the temple 
upwards of ten thouſand talents, that is, about one 


million, five hundred thouſand pounds. | 


(r) Philip, after having freed the Theſſalians, re- 


ſolved to carry his arms into Phocis. This is his firſt 
attempt to get footing in Greece, and to have a ſhare 
in the general affairs of the Greeks, from which the 
kings of Macedon had always been excluded as fo- 
J reigners. In this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis in order to puniſh the ſacrilegious Phocæ- 


ans, he marches towards 'T hermopylz, to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of a paſs, which gave him a free paſlage inta 
Greece, and eſpecially into Attica, The Athenians, 
upon hearing of a march which might prove of the 
moſt fatal conſequence to them, haſted to Thermopy- 
lz, and poſſeſſed themſelves very ſeaſonably of this 
important paſs, which Philip did not dare attempt to 
force; ſo that he was obliged to return back u to 
Macedonia. | 1 
(r) A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 352. 
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Secr. III. Demgſabhenes, upon Philip's attempting Ther- 


mopylæ, harangues the Athenians, and animates them | 
Little regard 1 is paid to his ora- © 
Ohnthus, upon the point of being beſieged by 
Demo- 
Ibenes endeavours by his orations to rouze them out of | 


againſt that prince. 


tion. 


Philip, addreſſes the Athenians for ſuccour. 


their lethargy. They ſend but a very weak ſuccour, 
and Philip at length takes Olynthus, 


A S we ſhall ſoon ſee Philip engaged againſt the A- 
thenians, and as they, by the ſtrong exhortations 


and prudent counſels of Demoſthenes, will become his 
greateſt enemies, and the moſt powerful oppoſers of | 


his ambitious deſigns; it may not be improper, before | 


we enter into that part of the hiſtory, to give a ſhort - 


account of the ſtate of Athens, and of the diſpoſition 
of the citizens at that time, 
Me muſt not form a judgment of the charaCter of 
the Athenians, in the age we are now ſpeaking of, 
from that of their anceſtors in the time of the battles 
of Marathon and of Salamis, from whoſe virtue they 
had extremely degenerated, 
the ſame men, and had no longer the ſame maxims, 
and the ſame manners, 


They were no longer | 


j 
| 


They no longer diſcovered | 


the ſame zeal for the public good, the ſame application 
to the affairs of the ſtate, the ſame courage to ſup- 
port fatigues of war by ſea and land ; the ſame care | 


of the revenues, the ſame willingneſs to bear ſalutary 
advice; the ſame diſcernment in the choice of gene- | 


rals of the armies, and of magiſtrates to whom they 
intruſted the adminiſtration of the ſtate. To theſe 
happy, theſe glorious diſpoſitions, ſucceeded a fondneſs 
for repoſe, and an indolence with regard to public 
affairs; an averſion for military fatigues, which they 
now leit entirely to mercenary troops ; and a profuſion 
of the public treaſures in games and ſhews ; ; a love for 
the flattery which their orators laviſhed upon them ; 


and an unhappy facility in conferring public offices by | 


all which ng precede the ap- 


intrigue and cabal ; 
2 5 proaching 
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proaching ruin of ſtates. Such was the ſituation of 
Athens, at the time the king of Macedon began to 
turn his arms againſt Greece. | 
(5) We have ſeen that Philip, after various con- 
queſts, had attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but 
in vain ; becauſe the Athenians, juſtly alarmed at the 
impending danger, had ſtopped him at the paſs of Ther- 
mopylz, (t) Demoſthenes taking advantage of fo fa- 
vourable a diſpoſition of things, mounted the tribunal, 
in order to ſet before them a lively image of the im- 
pending danger to which they were expoſed by the 
boundleſs ambition of Philip; and to convince them 


of the abſolute neceſſity they were under from hence, 


to apply the moſt ſpeedy remedies, Now, às the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, and. the rapidity of his progreſs, 
ſpread throughout Athens a kind of terror bordering 
very near upon deſpair, the orator, by a wonderful ar- 
tiſice, firſt endeavours to revive their courage, and 
aſcribes their calamities entirely to their ſloth and in- 
dolence. For, if they hitherto had acquitted them- 
ſelves of their duty, and that in ſpight of their activity 
and their utmoſt efforts Philip had prevailed over them, 
they then indeed would not have the leaſt reſource or 
hope left. But in this oration, and all thoſe which 
follow, Demoſthenes inſiſts ſtrongly, that the gran- 
deur of Philip is wholly owing to the ſupineneſs of the 
Athenians ; and that it is this ſupineneſs which makes 
him bold, daring, and ſwells him with ſuch a ſpirit of 


haughtineſs as even inſults the Athenians. 


See, fays Demoſthenes to them, ſpeaking of Phi- 
lip, „to what a height the arrogance of that man 
„ riſes, who will not ſuffer you to chuſe either action 


«© or repoſe; but employs menaces, and, as fame 


& ſays, ſpeaks in the moſt inſolent terms; and, not 
“ contented with his firſt conqueſts, but incapable of 
e ſatiating his luſt of dominion, engages every day 
* in ſome new enterprize. Poſſibly, you wait till 
% neceſſity reduces you to act; can any one be greater 
(s) A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 352. (i) Demoſth. 1 Philip. 
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<< to freeborn men than ſhame and infamy ? Will you 
„ then for ever walk the public place with this 
* queſtion in your mouths, hat news is there? Can 


4 there be greater news, than that a Macedonian has 
| | © vanquiſhed the Athenians, and made himſelf the 
| © ſupreme arbiter of Greece? Philip is dead, ſays one; 
W « he is only ich, replies another.” (His being wound- | 
| ed at Methone had occaſioned all theſe reports.) But | 


< whether he be ſick or dead is nothing to the purpoſe, 
O Athens! For the moment after heaven had deli- 
« vered you from him, ( ſhould you ſtill behave as 
* you now do) you would raiſe up another Philip 


* his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, 
“ than to his own ſtrength.” + 

But Demoſthenes, not ſatished with bare remon- 
ſtrances, or with giving his opinion in general terms, 
propoſed a plan, the execution of which he believed 
would check the attempts of Philip. In the firſt place, 
he adviſes the Athenians to fit out a fleet of fifty gallies, 
and to reſolve firmly to man them themſelves. He 
requires them to reinforce theſe with ten gallies lightly 
armed, which may ſerve as a convoy to the fleet and 
tranſports. With regard to the land forces, as in his 
time the general, elected by the moſt powerful faction, 
formed the army only of a conſuſed aſſemblage of fo- 
reigners and mercenary troops, who did little ſervice; 
Demoſthenes requires them to levy no more than two 
thouſand choſen troops, five hundred of which ſhall be 


with two hundred horſe, fifty of which ſhall alſo be 
Athenians. | | 

The expence of this little army, with regard only 
to proviſions and other matters independent from their 
pay, was to amount to little more per month than 
ninety “ talents, ( ninety thouſand crowns) viz. for- 
ty talents for ten convoy gallies, at the rate of twenty 


# Each talent was worth a thouſand crowns, 
| mine 


«© againſt yourſelves ; ſince the man in queſtion owes |; 


Athenians, and the reſt raiſed from among the allies ; 
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minæ (a thouſand livres) per month for each galley: 
forty talents for the two thouſand infantry, and ten 
drachmas (five livres) per month for each foot-ſoldier : 
which five livres per month make a little more than 
three-pence farthing French money per diem. Finally, 
twelve talents for the two hundred horſe, at thirty 
drachmas (fifteen livres) per month for each horſeman; 
which fiſteen livres per month make ten ſols per diem. 
The reaſon of my relating this ſo particularly is to 
give the reader an idea of the expences of an army in 
thoſe times. Demoſthenes adds, if any one imagines, 
that the preparation of proviſions is not a conſiderable 
ſtep, he is very much miſtaken; for he is perſuaded, 
that provided the forces don't want proviſions, the 
war will furniſh them with every thing beſides; and 
that without doing the leaſt wrong to the Greeks or 
allies, they will not fail of ſufficient acquiſitions to 
make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay. 

But as the Athenians might be ſurprized at De- 


moſthenes's requiring ſo ſmall a body of forces, he gives 
this reaſon for it, viz. that at preſent the common- 


wealth did not permit the Athenians to oppoſe Philip 
with a ſufficient force in the field; and that it would 
be their buſineſs to make excurſions only. Thus his 
deſign was, that this little army ſhould be hovering 
perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, 
obſerve, harraſs, and keep cloſe to the enemy, in or- 
der to prevent them from concerting and executing 
ſuch enterprizes with eaſe, as they might think fit to 
attempt. | 

What the ſucceſs of this harangue was, is not 
known. It is very probable, that as the Athenians 
were not attacked perſonally, they, according to the 


ſupineneſs natural to them, were very indolent with 


regard to the progreſs of Philip's arms, The diviſions 
at this time in Greece were very favourable to that 
monarch, Athens and Lacedzmonia on one fide em- 
ployed themſelves wholly in reducing the ſtrength of 

| 4 | ._- Thebes 
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Thebes their rival; whilſt on the other ſide, the Ther. 
ſalians, in order to free themſelves from their tyrants 
and the T hebans, to maintain the ſuperiority which 
they had acquired by the battles of Leuctra and Man- 
tinea, devoted themſelves in the moſt reſolute manner 
to Philip; and aſſiſted him (undeſignedly) in making 
chains for themſelves. 

Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take 
advantage of all theſe diſſenſions. This king, in order 
to ſecure his frontiers, had nothing more at heart than 
to enlarge them towards Thrace ; and this he could 
ſcarce attempt but at the expence of the Athenians, 
who ſince the defeat of Xerxes had many colonies (be- 
ſides ſeveral ſtates who were either their allies or tribu- 
taries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninſula of 
Pallene, was one of theſe colonies, The Olynthians 
had been at great variance with Amyntas father of 
Philip, and had even very much oppoſed the latter, 
upon his acceſſion to the crown. However, being 
not firmly eſtabliſhed on his throne, he at firſt em- 


ployed diſſimulation, and requeſted the alliance of the 


Olynthians, to whom, ſome time after, he gave up 
Potidza, an important fortreſs, which he had conque- 
red in concert with and for them, from the Atheni- 
ans. When he found himſelf able to execute his pro- 
ject, he took proper meaſures in order to beſiege O- 
lynthus. The inhabitants of this city, who ſaw the 
ſtorm gathering at a diſtance, had recourſe to the Athe- 
nians, of whom they requeſted immediate aid. The 
affair was debated in an aſſembly of the people, and as 
it was of the utmoſt importance, a great number of 
- orators met in the aſſembly. Each of them mounted 
it in his turn, which was regulated by their age. De- 
moſthenes, who was then but four and thirty, did not 
ſpeak till after his ſeniors had diſcuſſed the matter a 


long time, 
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(u) In this * diſcourſe, the orator, the better to ſuc- 
ceed in his aim, alternately terrifies ànd encourages the 
Athenians. For this purpoſe he repreſents Philip in 
two very different lights. On one fide he is a man, 
whoſe unbounded ambition the empire of the world 
would not ſatiate, an haughty tyrant, who looks up- 
on all men, and even his allies as ſo many ſubjects or 
ſlaves; and who, for that reaſon, is no leſs incenſed 
by too flow a ſubmiſſion, than an open revolt; a vi- 
gilant politician, who, always intent to take advan- 
tage of the overſights and errors of others, ſeizes every 
favourable oꝑportunity; an indefatigable warrior whom 
his activity multiplies, and who ſupports perpetually 
the moſt ſevere toils, without allowing himſelf a mo- 
ment's repoſe, or having the leaſt regard to the diffe- 
rence of ſeaſons ; an intrepid hero, who ruſhes thro? 
obſtacles, and plunges into the midſt of dangers; a 
corrupter, who with his purſe trafficks, buys, and 
employs gold no Jeſs than iron; a happy prince, on 
whom fortune laviſhes her favours, and for whom ſhe 
ſeems to have forgot her inconſtancy : But on the other 
ſide, this ſame Philip is an imprudent man, who 
meaſures his vaſt projects, not by his ſtrength, but 
merely by his ambition ; araſh man, who, by his at- 
tempts, digs himſelf the grave of .his own grandeur, 
and opens precipices before him, down which a ſmall 
effort would throw him; a knave, whoſe power is 
raiſed on the moſt ruinous of all foundations, breac 
of faith and villany ; an uſurper, hated univerſally a- 
broad, who, by trampling upon all laws human and'di- 
vine, has made all nations his enemies; a tyrant, de- 
teſted even in the heart of his dominions, in which, 


(4) Olynth. 2. 


* The eration which Demoſibenes be of great aweirnkt cn this ccaſian, 
pronounced at that time, is generally changes the order generally wferwed 
looted upon as the ſecond of the in Demoſthencs's orations, and places 
three Olynthiacs, achich. relate to this at the tead of the Olynttiacs. 
this ſabje?, Put M. de Teurreil, Though I am ef his ofinicn, I fall 
chiefly an the authority of Dioutſi- cite the orati:ns in the arder they 
15 Haiicarnaſjenſes, which cughito are printed. 
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by the infamy of his manners and other vices, 
he has tired out the patience of his captains, his ſol- 
diers, and of all his ſubjects in general; to conclude, 
a perjured and impious wretch, equally abhorred by 
heaven and earth, and whom the gods are now upon 
the point of deſtroying by any hand that will adminiſter 
to their wrath, and ſecond their vengeance. _ 

This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de 
Tourreil draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached linea- 
ments in the preſent oration of Demoſthenes. In it is 
ſhewn the great freedom with which the Athenians 
ſpoke of ſo powerful a monarch, 

Our orator, after having repreſented Philip one mo- 
ment as formidable, the next very caſy to be conque- 
red, concludes, that the only certain method for re- 
ducing ſuch an enemy, would be to reform the new 
abuſes, to revive the antient order and regulations, to 
appeaſe. domeſtic diſſenſions, and to ſuppreſs the ca- 
bals which are inceſſantly forming; and all this in ſuch 


a manner, that every thing may unite in the ſole. 


point of the public ſervice; and that, at a common 
expence, every man according to his abilities may con- 
cur to the deſtruction of the common enemy. 

Demades *, bribed by Philip's gold, oppoſed very 
ſtrenuouſly the advice of Demoſthenes, - but in vain ; 
for the Athenians ſent, under the conduct of Chares 
the general, thirty gallies and two thouſand men to 
ſuccour the Olynthians, who, in this urgent neceſſity 

which ſo nearly affected all the Greeks in general, could 
obtain aſſiſtance only from the Athenians, 

However, this ſuccour did not prevent the deſigns 
of Philip, or the progreſs of his arms. For he marches 
into Chalcis, takes ſeveral places of ſtrength, the for- 
treſs of Gira, and fpreads terror throughout the whole 
country, Olynthus, being thus in oreat danger of an 
invaſion, and menaced with deſtruction, ſent a ſecond 
embaſſy to Athens, to folicit a new reinforcement. 


* Suidas in voce Anwad;s. 


Demoſthenes 


nes 
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Demoſthenes argues very ſtrongly in favour of their re- 
queſt, and proves to the Athenians, that they were 
equally obliged by honour and intereſt to have regard 
to it. This is the ſubje& of the Olynthiac generally 
taken as the third, 
The orator, always animated with a ſtrong and 
lively zeal for the ſafety and glory of his country, en- 
deayours to intimidate the Athenians, by ſetting before 
them the dangers with which they are threatened ; 
exhibiting to them a moſt dreadful proſpect of the fu- 
ture, if they do not rouze from their lethargy: For 
that, in caſe Philip ſeizes upon Olynthus, he will in- 
evitably attack Athens afterwards with all his forces. 
The greateſt difficulty was the means of raiſing ſuf- 


ficient ſums for defraying the expences requiſite for the 


ſuccour of the Olynthians, becauſe the military funds 
were otherwiſe employed, viz. for the celebration of 
the public games. hs | 
When the Athenians, at the end of the war of Ægi- 
na, had concluded a thirty years peace with the La- 
cedemonians, they reſolved to put into their treaſury, 
by way of reſerve, a thouſand talents every year ; at 
the ſame time prohibiting any perſon, upon pain of 


death, to mention the employing any part of it, ex- 


cept for repulſing an enemy who ſhould invade Attica. 
This was at firſt obſerved with the warmth and fer- 
vor which men have for all new inſtitutions. After- 
wards Pericles, in order to make his court to the peo- 
ple, propoſed to diſtribute among them in times of 
peace * the thouſand talents, and to apply it in giving 
to each citizen two oboli at the public ſnews, upon 
condition however, that they might reſume this fund 
in time of war. The propoſal was approved, and the 
reſtriction alſo. But, as all conceſſions of this kind 
degenerate one time or other into licence, the Atheni- 
ans were ſo highly pleaſed with this diſtribution (cal- 


led by Demades a glue by which the Athenians would 


* The;e games, beſides the two of the perſons preſent, occaſioned a 
oboli wwhich were diſtributed to each great number of other expences, 
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be catched ) that they abſolutely would not ſuffer it to not 
be retrenched upon any account. The abuſe was car- mai 
ried to ſuch a height, that Eubulus, one of the faction ſho 
which oppoſed Demoſthenes, prohibited ws perſon, |} not 
upon pain of death, ſo much as to propoſe the re- as e 
ſtoring, for the ſervice of the war, thoſe funds which that 
Pericles had transferred to the games and public ſhews. con 
Apollodorus was even puniſhed, for declaring himſelf f He 
of- a contrary opinion, and for inſiſting upon it. FF. liſh 
This abſurd profuſion had very ſtrange effects. It and 
was impoſſible to ſupply it but by impoſing taxes, the the: 
inequality of which ( being entirely arbitrary ) perpe- fait] 
tuated ſtrong feuds, and made the military preparations obſe 
ſo very ſlow, as quite defeated the deſign of them, 7 
without leſſening the expence. As the artificers and ceſs 
ſea-faring people, who compoſed above two thirds of (wh 
the people of Athens, did not contribute any part of obli 
their ſubſtance, and only gave their perſons, the whole of t 
weight of the taxes fell intirely upon the rich. Theſe vige 
murmured upon that account, and reproached the ver) 
others with the public monies being ſquandered upon quir 
feſtivals, comedies, and the like ſuperfluities, But the ſhou 
People, being ſenſible of their ſuperiority, paid very fore 
little regard to their complaints, and had no manner ſinc 
of inclination to ſubtract from their diverſions, merely and 
to eaſe people who poſſeſſed employments and dignities, ſolic 
| from which they were entirely excluded. Beſides, any time 
perſon who ſhould dare to propoſe this to the people two 
ſeriouſly and in form, would be in great danger of his Zen: 
ee; 
However, Demoſthenes preſumed to introduce this 05 
ſubject at two different times; but then he treated it niar 
with the utmoſt art and circumſpeRion, After ſhewing betr 
that the Athenians were indiſpenſably obliged to raiſe moſ 
an army, in order to ſtop the enterprizes of Philip, tim 
he hints (but in a diſtant way) that thoſe funds which gold 
were expended in theatric repreſentations, ought to be py C 
employed for levying and maintaining an armed force, ſells 
THe demanded that commiſſioners might be nominated, 00 


* . not 
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not to enact new laws, (there being already but too 


many eſtabliſhed) but to examine and aboliſh ſuch as 
ſhould be prejudicial to the commonwealth. He did 
not thereby become obnoxious to capital puniſhment, 
as enacted by thoſe laws; becauſe he did not require 
that they ſhould be actually aboliſhed, but only that 
commiſſioners might be nominated to inſpect them. 
He only hinted, how highly neceſſary it was to abo- 


. liſh a Jaw, which grieved the moſt zealous citizens, 


and reduced them to this fad neceſſity, either to ruin 
themſelyes, in caſe they gave their opinion boldly and 
faithfully, or to deſtroy their country, in caſe they 
obſerved a fearful, prevaricating ſilence. 

Theſe remonſtrances do not ſeem to have the ſuc- 


ceſs they deſerved, ſince in the following Olynthiac, 


(which is commonly placed as the firſt) the orator was 
obliged to inveigh once more againſt the miſapplication 
of the military funds. The Olynthians being now 
vigorouſly attacked by Philip, and having hitherto been 
very ill ſerved by the venal ſuccours of Athens, re- 
quired, by a third embaſſy, a body of troops which 
ſhould not conſiſt of mercenaries and foreigners as be- 
fore, but of true Athenians, of men inſpired with a 
ſincere ardour for the intereſt both of their own glory, 
and the common cauſe. The Athenians, at the earneſt 
ſolicitation of Demoſthenes, ſent Chares a ſecond 
time, with a reinforcement of ſeventeen gallies, of 
two thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, all citi- 
zens of Athens, as the Olynthians had requeſted. 

(y) The following year Philip poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Olynthus. Neither the ſuccours nor efforts of the Athe- 


nians could defend it from its domeſtic enemies. It was 


betrayed by Euthycrates and Laſthenes, two of its 
moſt eminent citizens, in actual employment at that 
time. Thus Philip entred by the breach which his 
gold had made. Immediately he plunders this unhap- 
py city, lays one part of the inhabitants in chains, and 
ſells the reſt for ſlaves ; and diſtinguiſhes thoſe who had 

(y) A. M. 3656, Ant. J. C. 348. Diod. I. 16. p. 450452» 

| | betrayed 
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contempt he expreſſed for them, This king, like his 
ſon Alexander, loved the treaſon, but abhorred the 
traitor. And indeed, how can a prince rely upon 
him who has betrayed his country ? (z) Every one, 
even the common ſoldiers of the Macedonian army, 
reproached Euthycrates and Laſthenes for their perfi- 
dy, who complaining to Philipupon that account, he 
only made them this ironical anſwer, infinitely more 
ſevere than the reproach itſelf: Don't mind what a 
| pack of vulgar fellows ſay, who call every thing by its 
real name. Wo £7 JEL 
The king was overjoyed at his being poſſeſſed of this 
city, which was of the utmoſt importance to him, as 
its power might have very much checked his conqueſts. 
(a) Some years before, the Olynthians had long re- 
fiſted the united armies of Macedon and Lacedzmo- 
nia; whereas Philip had taken it with very little re- 
ſiſtance, at leaft had not loſt many men in the ſiege. 

He now cauſed ſhews and public games to be exhi- 
bited with the utmoſt magnificence ; to theſe he added 
feaſts, in which he made himſelf very popular, be- 
ſtowing on all the gueſts conſiderable gifts, and treat- 
ing them with the utmoſt marks of his friendſhip. 


the Phoceans, and thereby engages in the ſacred war. 
He lulls the Athenians, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ftrances of Demoſthenes, into ſecurity, by a pretend- 
ed peace and falſe promiſes, He ſeizes on Thermupy- 
læ, fubjefts the Phocæans, and puts an end to the 
ſacred war, He is admitted into the council of the 
Amphiftyons. 


(5) 'T H E Thebans, being unable alone to termi- 


on againft the Phoczans, addreſſed Philip. Hitherto, 
as we beiore mentioned, he had obſerved a kind of neu- 


(z) Plut. in Apophtheg. Pp. 178. 


(a) Diod. 1, 15. p. 341. 
(5) A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 347. n 


trality 


betrayed their city, no otherwiſe than by the ſupreme 


SecT. IV. Philip declares in favour of Thebes againſt. 


nate the war, which they had fo long carried 
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trality with reſpect to the ſacred war; and he ſeemed 
to wait for an opportunity of declaring himſelf, that 
is, till both parties ſhould have weakened themſelves by 
a long war, which equally exhauſted them both, 
The Thebans had now very much abated of that 
haughtineſs, and thoſe ambitious views with which the 
victories of Epaminondas had inſpired them. The in- 
ſtant therefore that they requeſted the alliance of Phi- 
lip, he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of that repub- 
lic, in oppoſition to the Phocæans. He had not loſt 
ſight of the project he had formed, of obtaining an 
entrance into Greece, in order to make himſelf maſter 
of it. To give ſucceſs to his deſign, it was proper 
for him to declare in favour-of one of the two parties, 
which at that time divided all Greece, that is, either 
for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He 
was not ſo void of ſenſe as to imagine, that the latter 
party would aſſiſt his deſign of carrying his arms into 
Greece. He therefore had no more to do but to join 
the Thebans, who offered themſelves voluntarily to 
him, and who ſtood in need of Philip's power to ſup- 
port themſelves in their declining condition. He 
therefore declared at once in their favour. But to 
give a ſpecious colour to his arms, beſides the grati- 
tude he affected to have at heart for Thebes, in which 
he had been educated, he alſo pretended to make an 
honour of the zeal with which he was fired, with re- 
gard to the violated god; and was very glad to paſs 
for a religious prince, who warmly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the god, and of the temple of Delphos, in-order 
to conciliate by that means the eſteem and friendſhip 
of the Greeks, Politicians apply every pretext to 


their views, and endeavour to ſkreen the moſt unjuſt 


attempts with the veil of probity, and ſometimes even 
of religion ; though they very frequently have no 
manner of regard for either, 
c) There was nothing Philip had more at heart, 
than to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, as it opened 
(e) Demoſth. Orat, de falſa legatione. 


him 
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him a paſſage into Greece; to appropriate all the ho- 
nour of the ſacred war to himſelf, as if he had been 
principal in that affair, and to preſide in the Pythian 
games. He was deſirous of aiding the Thebans, and 
by their means to poſſeſs himſelf of Phocis* but then, 
in order to put this double deſign in execution, it was 
neceſſary for him to keep it ſecret from the Athenians, 
who had actually declared war againſt "Thebes, and 
who for many years had been in alliance with the 
Phoczans. His buſineſs therefore was to make them 
change their meaſures, by placing other objects in their 
view ; and on this occaſion the politics of Philip ſuc- 
ceeded to a wonder, 35 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war 
which was very burthenſome and of little benefit to 
them, had commiſſioned Cteſiphon and Phrynon to 
ſound the intentions of Philip, and in what manner he 
ſtood diſpoſed with regard to peace. Theſe related 
that Philip did not appear averſe to it, and that he 
even expreſſed a great affection for the commonwealth, 
Upon this, the Athenians reſolved to ſend a ſolemn 
embaſſy, to enquire more ſtrictly into the truth of 
things, and to procure the laſt explanations, pre- 
viouſly neceſſary to ſo important a negotiation. Æſchi- 
nes and Demoſthenes were among the ten ambaſſadors, 
who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eurylochus. All the ten executed their 
commiſſion very faithfully, and gave a very good ac- 
count of it. Upon this, they were immediately ſent 
back with full powers to conclude a peace, and to rati- 
fy it by oaths. It was then Demoſthenes, who in his 
firſt embaſſy had met ſome Athenian captives in Ma- 
cedonia, and had promiſed to return and ranſom them 
at his own expence, endeavours to enable himſelf to 
keep his word; and in the mean time adviſes his col- 
legues to embark with the utmoſt expedition, as the 
republic had commanded ; and to wait as ſoon 2s poſ- 
ſible upon Philip, in what place ſoever he might be. 
However, theſe, inſtead of making a ſpeedy diſpatch 
1115 as 
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as they were deſired, go an ambaſſador's pace, proceed 


to Macedonia by land, ſtay three months in that coun- 
try, and give Philip time to poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral 


* other ſtrong places belonging to the Athenians in 
7 Thrace, 


At laſt, meeting with the king of Mace- 
donia, they agree with him upon articles of peace; 
but having lulled them aſleep with the ſpecious pre- 
tence of a treaty, he deferred the ratification of it 
from day to day. Philip had found means to cor- 
rupt the ambaſſadors one after another by preſents, 
Demoſthenes excepted, who being but one, oppoſed his 
collegues to no manner of purpoſe. | +8 

In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance 
continually, Being arrived at Pheræ in Theſſaly, he 
at laſt ratifies the treaty of peace, but reſuſes to in- 
clude the Phocæans in it. When news was brought to 
Athens, that Philip had ſigned the treaty, it occaſioned 
very great joy in that city, eſpecially to thoſe who 
were averſe to the war, and dreaded the conſequences 
of it. Among theſe was (d) Iſocrates. He was a 
citizen very zealous for the commonwealth, whoſe 
proſperity he had very much at heart, The weak- 


| neſs of his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had 


prevented his appearing in public, and from mounting 
like others the tribunal of harangues. He had opened 
a ſchool in Athens, in which he read rhetorical le- 
Qures, and taught youth eloquence with great reputa- 
tion and ſucceſs. However, he had not entirely re- 
nounced the care of public affairs; and as others ſer- 
ved their country viva voce, in the public aſſemblies, 
Iſocrates contributed to it by his writings, in which 
he delivered his thoughts; and theſe being ſoon made 
public, were very eagerly ſought after, | | 

On the preſent occaſion, he writ a piece of conſi- 
derable length which he addreſſed to Philip, with whom 
he held a correſpondence, but in ſuch terms as were 
worthy a good and faithful citizen. He was then 
very far advanced in years, being at leaſt fourſcore and 


(d) Iſocrat Orat, ad Philip. 
eight. 
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eight. The ſcope of this diſcourſe was, to exhort 
Philip to take advantage of the peace he had juſt be- 


fore concluded, in order to reconcile all the Greek na- 

tions, and afterwards to turn his arms againſt the king | 
The buſineſs was to engage in this plan | 
four cities, on which all the reſt depended, viz. A- 


of Perſia. 


thens, Sparta, Thebes and Argos. He confeſſes, 
that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful as for- 
merly, he ſhould have been far from making ſuch a 
propoſal, which he was ſenſible they would never ap- 


prove; and which the pride of thoſe two republics, 


whilſt ſuſtained and augmented by ſucceſs, would re- 
ject with diſdain. But that now, as the moſt power- 
ful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted b 
long wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal reverſes 
of fortune, have equally an intereſt in laying down 
their arms, and living in peace, purſuant to the ex- 
ample which the Athenians had began to ſet them; 
the preſent is the moſt favourable opportunity Philip 
could have, to reconcile and unite the ſeveral cities of 
Greece. 12550 on} l N 
In caſe he (Philip) ſhould be fo happy as to ſucceed 
in ſuch a project; ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs 
would raiſe him above whatever had appeared moſt au- 
guſt in Greece. But this project in itſelf, though it 
ſhould not have ſo happy an effect as he might expect 
from it, would yet infallibly gain him the eſteem, the 
affection, and confidence of all the nations of Greece; 
advantages infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, 
and all the 1 he might hope to obtain. 
Some perſons indeed who were prejudiced againſt 
Philip, repreſent and exclaim againſt him as a crafty 
prince, who gives a ſpecious pretext to his march, but 
at the ſame time has in reality no other object in view 
but the enſlaving of Greece. Iſocrates, either from 
a too great credulity, or from a deſire of bringing Phi- 
lip into his views, ſuppoſes that rumours ſo injurious as 
theſe, have no manner of foundation; it not being 


probable, that a prince who glories in being rence 
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from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece,” ſhould think 
of invading and poſſeſſing himſelf of it. But theſe 
very reports, which are ſo capable of blackening his 
name, and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt 


him todemonſtrate the falſity of them in the preſence 


of all Greece by the leaſt ſuſpicious of proofs, in 
leaving and maintaining each city in the full poſſeſſion 
of its laws and liberties ; in removing with the utmoſt 
care all ſuſpicions of partiality ; z in not eſpouſing the in- 
tereſt of one people againſt another; in winning the 
confidence of all men by a noble diſintereſtedneſs and 
an invariable love of juſtice; in fine, by aſpiring at no 
other title than that of the reconciler of the diviſions 
of Greece, a title far more glorious than that of con- 
queror. 

It is in the king of Perſia's dominions he ought to 
merit thoſe laſt titles. The conqueſt of it is open and 
ſure to him, in caſe he could ſucceed in pacifying the 
troubles of Greece. He ſhould call to mind that 
Ageſilaus, with no other forces than thoſe of Sparta, 
ſhook the Perſian throne ; and would infallibly have 
ſubverted it, had he not been recalled into Greece, by 
the inteſtine diviſions which then broke out. The fignal 
victory of the ten thouſand under Clearchus, and their 
triumphant retreat in the ſight of innumerable armies, 
prove what might be expected from the joint forces of 
the Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by 
Philip againſt a prince inferior in every reſpect to him 
whom Cyrus had endeavoured to dethrone. 

Ifocrates concludes with declaring, that one woul 
believe the gods had hitherto granted Philip fo long a 
train of ſucceſſes, with no other view but that he 
might be enabled to form and execute the glorious enter- 
prize, the plan of which he had laid before him. He 
reduces the counſel he gave to three heads: That this 
prince ſhould govern his own empire with wiſdom and 
juſtice ; ſhould heal the diviſions between the neigh- 
bouring nations and all Greece, without deſiring to 


polleſs any part of it himſelf; and this 'being * 
that 
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that he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt a coun- ſeſs 
try, which from all ages had been the enemy of that 
Greece, and had often vowed their deſtruction, It com 


muſt be confeſſed, that this is a moſt noble plan, and He 
highly worthy a great prince. But Iſocrates had a very eng⸗ 
falſe idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch would miſe 


ever put it in execution, Philip did not poſſeſs the (4 
equity, moderation or difintereſtedneſs, which ſuch a nity 
project required. He really intended to attack Perſia, Pho 
but was perſuaded, that it was his buſineſs to ſecure duct 
himſelf firſt of Greece, which indeed he was deter- for 
mined to do, not by ſervices but force. He did not terrc 
endeavour either to win over or perſuade nations, but ag 
to ſubje and reduce them. As on his ſide he had no com 
manner of regard for alliances and treaties, he judged Crov 
of others by himſelf, and was for aſſuring himſelf of Conc 
them by much ſtronger ties than thoſe of friendſhip, The 
gratitude and ſincerity. | then 

As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with the and 
Nate of affairs than Iſocrates, ſo he formed a truer lead: 
Judgment of Philip's deſigns. Upon his return from thou 
his embaſſy, he declares expreſsly, that he does not ap- with 


3 either of the diſcourſe or the conduct of the long 
acedonian king, but that every thing is to be dread- of b 
ed from him. On the contrary, Æſchines, who had J 
been bribed, aſſures the Athenians that he had diſco- pedit 
vered the greateſt candor and ſincerity in the promiſes t. 

and proceedings of this king. He had engaged that the p 
Theſpiæ and Platææ ſhould be repeopled, in ſpight of Dum 
the oppoſition of the Thebans; that in caſe he ſhould | mae 
proceed ſo far as to ſubject the Phocæans, he would a 
preſerve them, and not do them the leaſt injury; that his o 
he would reſtore Thebes to the good order which had all C 
before been obſerved in it ; that Oropus ſhould be and 
given up abſolutely to the Athenians ; and that in lieu the x 
of Amphipolis they ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Eu- (e) 
boea. It was to no purpoſe that Demoſthenes remon- 
ſtrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, notwith- | riz de 
ſanding all theſe glorious promiſes, endeavoured to my legii, 

| ſels 
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ſeſs himſelf, in an abſolute manner, of Phocis ; and 
that by abandoning it to him, they would betray the 


commonwealth, and give up all Greece into his hands, 


He was not heard, and the oration of Æſchines, who 
engaged that Philip would make good his ſeveral pro- 
miſes, prevailed over that of Demoſthenes, 


(e) Theſe deliberations gave that prince an opportu- 


nity to poſſeſs bimſelf of Thermopylæ, and to enten 
Phocis, Hitherto there had: been no poſſibility of re- 
ducing the Phocæans; but Philip needed but appear, 
for the bare ſound of his name filled them with 
terror, Upon the ſuppoſition that” he was marching 


againſt a herd of ſacrilegious wretches, not againſt 
common enemies, he ordered all his ſoldiers to wear 
crowns of laurel, and led them to battle as under the 
conduct of the god himſelf whoſe honour they revenged. 
The inſtant they appeared, the Phocæans believed 


themſelves overcome. Accordingly they ſue for peace, 
and yield to Philip's mercy, who gives Phalecus their 
leader leave to retire into Peloponneſus, with the eight 


thouſand men in his ſervice, In this manner Philip, 
with very little trouble, engroſſed all the honour of a 
long and bloody war, which had exhauſted the forces 


of both parties. This victory gained him incredi- 


ble honour throughout all Greece, and his glorious ex- 
pedition was the topic of all converſations in that coun- 
try. He was conſidered as the avenger of ſacrilege and 
the protector of religion ; and they almoſt ranked in the 


number of the gods the man who, had defended their 


majeſty with ſo much courage and ſucceſs. 
Philip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by 


his own private authority, in an affair which concerned 


all Greece, aſſembles the council of the Amphictyons, 
and appoints them, for form ſake, ſupreme judges of 
the pains and penalties to which the Phoczans had ren- 


(e) A. M. 3658. Ant. J. C. 346. Diod. 1, 16. p. 455. 
Incredibile quantum ea res Ttaque Diis proximus habetur, per 
apud omnes nationes Philippo glo- quem Deorum majeſtas vindicata 


| rize dedit. Ilum vindicem ſacri- ; lit, Fuſtin. I, 8. C, 2. 


gii, illum ultorem religionum. 


dered 
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dered themſelves obnoxious. Under the name of theſe 
Judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decrees 
that the cities of Phocis ſhall be deſtroyed, that they 
ſhall all be reduced to ſmall towns of ſixty houſes each, 
and that thoſe towns ſhall be at a certain diſtance one 
from the other ; that thoſe wretches who have com- 
mitted facrilege ſhall be abſolutely proſcribed ; and 
that the reſt ſhall not enjoy their poſſeſſions, but upon 
condition of paying an annual tribute, which ſhall 
continue to be levied till ſuch time as the whole ſums 
taken out of the temple of Delphos ſhall be repaid. 
Philip did not forget himſelf on this occaſion, After 
he had ſubjected the rebellious Phoczans, he demanded 
that their ſeat in the council of the Amphictyons, 
which they had been declared to have forfeited, ſnould 
be transferred to him. The Amphictyons, the in- 
ſtrument of whoſe vengeance he had now been, were 
afraid of refuſing him, and accordingly admitted him 
a member of their body; a circumſtance of the higheſt 
importance to him, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, and 
of very dangerous conſequence to all the reſt of Greece. 
They alſo gave him the ſuperintendance of the Py- 
thian games, in conjunction with the Bœotians and 
Theſſalians; becauſe the Corinthians, who poſſeſſed 
this privilege hitherto, had rendered themſelves unwor- 
thy of it, by ſharing in the ſacrilege of the Phocæans. 
When news was brought to Athens of the treat- 
ment which the Phocæans had met with, the former 
perceived, but too late, the wrong ſtep they had taken 
in refuſing to comply with the counſels of Demoſthe- 
nes; and in abandoning themſelves blindly to the vain 
and idle promiſes of a traytor, who had fold his coun- 
try. Beſides the ſhame and grief with which they 
were ſeized, for having failed in' the obligations of 
the * confederacy, they found that they had betrayed 


their own intereſts in abandoning their allies, For 


Philip, by poſſefling himſelf of Phocis, was become 
maſter of Thermopylz,which opened him the gates, and 

* With the Pbocæans. | 2 | 
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. -” 
put into his hands the keys of Greece. (f) The A- 


thenians therefore, being alarmed upon their own ac- 


count, gave orders that the women and children ſhould 
be brought out of the country into the city; that the 
walls ſhould be repaired, and the Piræus fortified, in 
order to put themſelves into a ſtate of defence in caſe 


of an invaſion. | | 

The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree, by 
which Philip had been admitted among the Amphicty- 
ons. They perhaps had abſented themſelves purpoſely, 
that they might not authorize it by their preſence ; or, 


\ which is more probable, Philip, in order to remove 


the obſtacles, and avoid the remoras he might meet 
with in the execution of his deſign, aſſembled ſuch of 
the Amphictyons only as were entirely at his deyoti- 
on. In ſhort, he conducted his intrigue ſo very art- 
fully, that he obtained his ends, This election might 
be diſputed as clandeſtine and irregular ; and therefore 
he required a confirmation of it from the people, who, 
as members of that body, had a right either to reject 
or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circular 
invitation; but in an aſſembly of the people, which 
was called in order to deliberate on Philip's demand, 
feveral were of opinion, that- no notice ſhould be 
taken of it, Demoſthenes however was of a contrary 
opinion ; and though he did not approve in any man- 
ner of the peace which had been concluded with Philip, 
he did not think it would be for their intereſt to in- 
fringe it in the preſent juncture; ſince that could not 
be done without ſtirring up againſt the Athenians, both 
the new Amphictyon, and thoſe who had elected him. 
His advice therefore was, that they ſhould not expoſe 
themſelves unſeaſonably to the dangerous conſequences 
which might enſue, in caſe of their determinate refu- 
fal, to conſent to the almoſt unanimous decree of the 
Amphictyons ; and proteſted, that it was their inte- 
reſt to ſubmit, for fear of worſe, to the preſent con- 
dition of the times; that is, to comply with what 
(J) Demoſt. de falf, legat. p. 312, | | 
- 2 Was 
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was not in their power to prevent. This is the ſubject 
of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, entitled, Oration on the 


peace. 
was followed, 


SecT. V. Philip, being returned to Macedonia, extends 


his conqueſts into Illyria and Thrace. He projects a 
league with the Thebans, the Meſſentans, and the 
Argives, to invade Peloponneſus in concert with them. 
Athens declaring in favour of the Lacedæmonians, this 
league is diſſolved. He again attempts Eubœa, but 
Pj)hocion drives him out of it. Character FA that cele- 
brated Athenian, Philip beſieges Perinthus and By- 
zantium. The Athenians, animated by the orations 
of Demoſthenes, ſend ſuccours to thoſe two cities, under 
the command of Phocion, who forces him to. raiſe the 


ſiege of thoſe places. | 
(2) AF T ER Philip had ſettled every thing relating 
to the worſhip of the god, and the ſecurity of 
the temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia 
with great glory, and the reputation of a religious 
prince and an intrepid conqueror. (+) Diodorus ob- 
ſerves, that all thoſe who had ſhared in profaning and 
plundering the temple periſhed miſerably, and came to 
a tragical end. | 
(i) Philip, ſatisfied that he had opened himſelf a paſ- 
ſage into Greece by his ſeizure of Thermopylæ; that 
he had ſubjected Phocis; had eſtabliſhed himſelf one of 
the judges of Greece, by his new dignity of Amphi- 
Ctyon ; and that he had gained the eſteem and applauſe 
of all nations, by his zeal to revenge the honour of the 
deity : judged very prudently, that it would be proper 
for him to ſtop his career, in order to prevent all the 
ates of Greece from taking arms againſt him, in 
caſe they ſhould diſcover too ſoon his ambitious views 
with regard to that country, In order therefore to re- 
move all ſuſpicion, and to ſouth the diſquietudes which 
(8) A. M. 3660. Ant. J. C. 34 (0) Diod, I. 16. p. 436. 
603.4 m_ J Fay 2 men 


aroſe 


We may probably believe that his advice 


— 


expedition. 


3669. Ant. J. C. 335. 
Liban. in Demoſth, P. 75. 
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aroſe on that occaſion, he turned his arms againſt II- | 
lyria, purpoſely to extend his frontiers on that ſide, 
and, to keep always his troops in exerciſe by ſome new 

The ſame motive prompted him afterwards to go 
over into Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign 


he had diſpoſſeſs'd the Athenians of ſeveral ſtrong 
places in that country. 
queſts there. hat 
Olynthus, he had made himſelf maſter of thirty-two 
Cities. in Chalcis, which is part of Thrace. Cherſo- 
neſus alſo was ſituated very commodiouſly for him. 
This was a very rich peninſula, in which there were 


Philip ſtill carried on his con- 
* Suidas obſerves, that before he took 


a great number of powerful cities and fine paſture lands. 


It had formerly belonged to the Athenians. The in- 
habitants of it put themſelves under the protection of 
Lacedæmonia, after Lyſander had deſtroyed Athens; 
but ſubmitted again to their firſt maſters, after Conon, 
the fon of Timotheus, had reinſtated his country. 


Cotys, king of Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the Atheni- 
ans of Cherſoneſus ; (4) but it was afterwards reſtored 


to them by Cherſobleptus, ſon of Cotys, who finding 
_ himſelf unable to defend it againſt Philip, gave it up to 
them the fourth year of the CVIth. Olympiad ; re- 
ſerving however to himſelf Cardia, which was the 
moſt conſiderable city of the peninſula, and formed 


as it were the gate and entrance of it. (1) After Phi- 


lip had deprived Cherſobleptus of his kingdom, which 
happened the ſecond year of the CIXth Olympiad (n), 
the inhabitants of Cardia, being afraid of falling into 


the hands of the. Athenians, who claimed their city 


which formerly belonged to them, ſubmitted them- 
ſelves:to Philip, who did not fail to take them under 
his protection. 


(u) Diopithes, principal of the colony which the 
6% Diod. I. 16. p. 434. (1) Ibid. p. 464. len) A. M. 
(, A, M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 334. 
In Kee. + pots 
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Athenians had ſent into Cherſoneſus, looking upon 
this ſtep in Philip as an act of hoſtility againſt the com- 
monwealth; Without waiting for an order, and fully 
perſuaded that it would not be diſavowed, marches 
ſuddenly into the dominions of that prince in the ma- 
ritime part of Thrace, whilſt be was carry ing on an 
Important war in upper Thrace; plunders them be- 
fore he had time to return and make head againſt him, 
and carries off a rich booty, all which he lodged ſafe 
in Cherſoneſus. Philip, not being able to revenge 
himſelf. in the manner he could have wiſhed, content- 
ed himſelf with making grievous complaints to the 
Athenians, by letters upon that account. Such as re- 
ceived penſions from him in Athens, ſerved him but 
too effectually. Theſe venal wretches loudly exclaim- 
ed againſt a conduct, which, if not prudent, was at 
leaſt excuſable. They declaim againſt Diopithes; 
Impeach him of involving the ſtate in a war; accuſe 
him of extortion and piracy; inſiſt upon his being re- 
called, and purſue his condemnation with the utmoſt 
heat and violence. 

Demoſthenes, ſeeing at Ga juncture that the pub- 
lic welfare was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, un- 
dertook his defence,” which is the ſubject of his oration 
en Cherſoneſus. - This Diopithes was father to Me- 
nander, the comic por, whom Terence has copied 

ſo faithfully. 

Diopithes was accuſed of oppreſſing the allies by his 
- unjuſt exactions. However, Demoſthenes lays the 
leaſt ſtreſs on this, becauſe it was petſonal ; he never- 
theleſs pleads his apology {tranfiently) from the ex- 
| ample of all the generals, to whom the iſlands and ci- 
ties of Aſia minor paid certain voluntary contributions, 

by which they purchaſed ſecurity to their merchants, 
and procured convoys for them to guard them againſt 
the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a man may ex- 
ereiſe oppreſſions, and ranſom allies very unſeaſonably. 
But in this cafe, a bare * decree, am accuſation in due 


1 7. auas called IIatpe . TSF - » 
2 . form, 


c ſuffer you to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of them? 


ec army we have in Thrace, it muſt be conſiderably 
: reinforced and ſtrengthened: by new levies, in or- 
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form, a-galley appointed to bring whom the general 
recalled; all this is ſufficient to put a ſtop to abuſes. 
But it is otherwiſe with regard to Philip'slenterpriges. 
Theſe cannot be checked either by decrees or menaces ; 
and nothing will do this effectually, but raiſing troops, 
and fitting out gallies. E 
* Your orators, ſays he, cry out eternally to you, 
& that we muſt make choice either of peace or war; 
6 hut Philip does not leave this at our option, he who 
4c js daily meditating ſome new enterprize againſt us. 
£ And can we doubt but it was he who broke the 
4 peace, unleſs it is pretended, that we have no rea- 
% ſon to complain of him, as long as he ſhall. forbear 
„ making any attempts on Attica and the Piræus ? 
But it will then be too late for us to oppoſe him; 
< and it is now we muſt -prepare ſtrong! barriers a- 
4 gainſt his ambitious deſigns. You ought: to lay it 
„ dovyn as a certain maxim, O Athenians, that it is 
& you he aims at; that he conſiders you as his moſt 
% dangerous enemies; that your ruin only can eſta- 
„ bliſh his tranquillity, and ſecure his conqueſts; and 
e that vrxhatever he is now projecting, is merely with 
the view of falling upon you, and of reducing A- 
$6; thens to a ſtate of ſubjection. And indeed can any 
<< of you be ſo vaſtly. ſimple, as to imagine that Phi- 
e lip is ſo greedy of a few-paltry * towns, (for what 
& other name can we beſtow on thoſe he now attacks?) 
ec that he ſubmits to fatigues, ſeaſons and dangers, 
e merely for the ſake of gaining them; but that as 
ec for the harbours, the arſenals, the gallies, the ſilver 
„ mines, and the immenſe revenues of the. Atheni- 
ce ans; that he, I ſay, conſiders theſe with indiffe- 
c rence, does not covet them in the leaſt, but will 


What concluſion are we to draw from all that has 
ec heen ſaid? Why, that ſo far from caſhiering the 


* In Thrace, a , $2 
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e der, that: as Philip has always one in readineſs to op- 
e preſs and enſlave the Greeks, we, on our fide, may 
„ always have one on foot, to defend and preſerve 
ec them.“ There is reaſon to believe, that De- 
moſthenes's advice was followed. 

(o) The ſame year that this oration was ſpoke, 
Arymbas, king of Moloſſus or Epirus, died. He was 
fon of Alcetas, and had a brother called Neoptolemus, 


whoſe daughter Olympias was married to Philip. This 


Neoptolemus, by the credit and authority of his ſon- 
in-law, was raiſed ſo high as to ſhare the regal power 
with his elder brother, to whom only it lawfully be- 
longed. | This firſt unjuſt action was followed by a 
greater. For, after the death of“ Arymbas, Philip 
played his part ſo well, either by his intrigues or his 
menaces, that the Moloſſians expelled Æacidas, fon 
and lawſul ſucceſſor to Arymbas, and eſtabliſhed Alex- 
ander, ſon of Neoptolemus, ſole king of Epirus. 
This prince, who was not only brother-in-law, but 


ſon-in-law to Philip, whoſe daughter Cleopatra he had 


married, as will be obſerved in the ſequel, carried his 
arms into Italy, and there died. After this, Æacidas 
re- aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, reigned alone 
in Epirus, and tranſmitted the crown to his ſon, the 
famous Pyrrhus, ( ſo famous in the Roman hiſtory) 
and ſecond couſin to Alexander the Great, Alcetas 
being grandfather to both thoſe monarchs. 
Piuhilip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, 
turned his views towards Peloponneſus. (p) Terrible 
commotions prevailed at that time in this part of 
Greece. Lacedæ monia aſſumed the ſovereignty of it, 
with no other right than of being the ſtrongeſt. Ar- 
gos and Meſſene being oppreſſed, had recourſe to Phi- 
lip. He had juſt before concluded a peace with the 
Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators that had 
(o) Diod. I. 16. p. 465. 
in Demoſth. | A 
- '* Puftin, book vill. ch. vi; curtails the n 
3 fin, _— ch. vi; curtails the genealogy 7 this Nen, and 
been 


been bribed by this prince, imagined he was going to 
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break with the Thebans. However, ſo far from that, 
after having ſubdued Phocis, he divided the conqueſt 
with them. The Thebans embraced with joy the fa- 
vourable opportunity which preſented itſelf, of opening 
him a gate through which he might paſs intoPelopon-! 
neſus, in which country the inveterate hatred they bore! 
to Sparta, made them foment diviſions perpetually, 
and continue the war. They therefore ſollicited Phi- 
lip to join with them, the Meſſenians and Argives, in 
order to humble in concert the power of Lacedæ- 
mona. 1 F937 Un 2 
This prince readily gave into an alliance which ſuit- 
ed with his views. He propoſed to the Amphicty- 
ons, or rather dictated to them, the decree which or- 
dained, that Lacedæmonia ſhould permit Argos and 
Meſſene to enjoy an entire independance, purſuant to 
the tenor of a treaty lately concluded; and, upon pre- 
tence of not expoſing the authority of the ſtates- gene- 
ral of Greece, he ordered at the ſame time a large bo- 
dy of troops to march that way. Lacedzmonia, be- 
ing juſtly alarmed, requeſted the Athenians to ſuccour 
them; and by an embaſſy preſſed earneſtly for the 
concluding of ſuch an alliance as their common ſafety 
might require. The ſeveral powers, whoſe intereſt it 
was to prevent this alliance from being concluded, uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to gain their ends. Philip re- 
preſented by his ambaſſadors to the Athenians, that it 
would be very wrong in them to declare war againſt 
him; that if he did not break with the Thebans, his 
not doing ſo was no infraction of the treaties; that be- 
fore he could have broke his word in this particular, 
he muſt firſt have given it; and that the treaties 
themſelves proved manifeſtly, that he had not made 
any promiſe to that purpoſe. Philip indeed ſaid true, 
with regard to the written articles and the public ſtipu- 
lations; but Æſchines had made this promiſe by word 
of mouth in his name. On the other ſide, the am- 
baſſadors of Thebes, of Argos and Meſſene, were alſo 
8 D 3 very 
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very urgent with the Athenians; and reproached them 


with having already ſecretly favoured the Lacedæmo- 
nians but too much, who were the profeſſed enemies 
to the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponneſus. | 
: (4) But Demoſthenes, inſenſible to all theſe ſollicita- 
tions, and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt. of 
his country, : aſcended the tribunal, in order to enforce 
the negotiation of the Lacedæ monians. He reproach- 
ed the Athenians, according to his uſual cuſtom, with 
ſupineneſs and indolence. He expoſes the ambitious! 
deſigns of Philip, which he ſtill purſues; and declares 
that they aim at no leſs than the conqueſt of all Greeee. 
Vou excel, ſays he to them, both you and he, in 
that circumſtance which is the object of your ap- 
<6 plication and your cares. Vou ſpeak in a better 
% manner than him, and he acts better than you. 
«© Fhe experience of the paſt ought at leaſt to open 


<< your eyes; and make you more ſuſpicious and cir- 


<6. cumſpe& with regard to him: But this ſerves to no 
<<. other purpoſe than to lull you afleep. At this time 
his troops are marching towards Peloponneſus; he 
is ſending money to it, and his arrival in perſon, 
at the head of a powerful army, is expected every 


c moment. Do you think that you will be ſecure, 


«© after he ſhall have poſſeſſed himſelf of the territories 
round you? Art has invented, for the ſecurity of 
„ cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts, 
„ walls, ditches, and the like works; but nature fur- 
<« rounds the wife with a common bulwark, which 
covers them on all fides, and provides for the ſecu- 
e rity of ſtates. What is this bulwark ? It is diffi- 
„ dence.” He concludes with exhorting the Atheni- 
ans to rouze from their lethargy ; to ſend immediate 
ſuccour to the Lacedzmonians ; and, above all, to 
puniſh directly all ſuch domeſtic traytors as have de- 
ceived the people, and brought their preſent calamities 
upon them, by ſpreading falſe reports, and employing 
captious aſſurances. lor 0 
(2) Philipp. 2. II 
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The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an 
open rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the 
latter delayed his invaſion of Peloponneſus, in order 
that he might not have too many enemies upon his 
hands at the ſame time. However, he did not fit ſtill, 
but turned his views another way. Philip had a long 
time conſidered Eubcea as proper, from its ſituation, 
to favour the deſigns he meditated againſt Greece; and, 
in the very beginning of his reign, had attempted to 
poſſeſs himſelf of it. He indeed ſet every engine at 
work at that time, in order to ſeize upon that iſland, . 
which he called the Shackles of Greece. But it nearly 
concerned the Atheniags,, on the other ſide, not to 
ſeffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy; eſpecially 
as it might be joined to the continent of Attica by a 
bridge. However, that people, according to their 
uſual cuſtom, continued indolent whilſt Philip purſued 
his conqueſts, , The latter, who. was continually at- 
tentive and vigilant over his intereſt, endeavoured to 
carry on an intelligence in the iſland, and by dint of, 


preſents bribed. thoſe who had the greateſt authority in 


it, (r) At the requeſt of certain of the inhabitants, 
he ſent ſome troops privately thither ; poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of ſeveral ſtrong places ; diſmantled Porthmos, a 
very important fortreſs in Eubœa, and eſtabliſhed 
three tyrants or kings over the country. He alſo 
ſeized upon Oreum, one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Eu- 
boea, of which it poſſeſſed the fourth part; and eſta- 
bliſhed: five tyrants over it, who exerciſed an abſolute 
authority there in bis nam. 

() Upon this Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation 
to the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliyer 
that iſland, every part of which was upon the point 
of ſubmitting entirely to the Macedonian. The A- 
thenians, upon this, ſent ſome troops under the com- 
mand of Phocion. (f) That general had already ac-. 
quired great reputation, and will have in the ſequel a 

(7) Demoſth. Philipp. 3. p. 93- s) Plutarch. in Phoc. 
r. 746, 747. (80) Ibid. p. 743, 745+ N 
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great ſhare in the adminiftration of affairs, both foreign 
and domeſtic. 
Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that 
ſchool had formed his morals and his life, upon the 
model of the moſt auſtere virtue, We are told, that 


no Athenian ever ſaw him laugh, weep, or go to the 
Whenever he went into the country, 


public baths. 
or was in the army, he always walked * barefoot, and 
without a cloak, unleſs the weather happened to be in- 


ſupportably cold ; ſo that the ſoldiers uſed to ſay 


laughing, See / Phacion has got his chakon;zitis a fi gn 
95 a hard winter. 


He knew that eloquence i is a inroffiry quality in a 


ſtateſman, for enabling him to execute happily the 
great deſigns he may undertake during his adminiſtra- 
tion. He therefore applied himſelf particularly to the 
attainment of it, and with great ſucceſs. Perſuaded 


that it is with warde as with coins, of which the moſt 


eſteemed are thoſe that with leſs weight have moſt in- 
trinſic value; Phocion had formed himſelf to a lively, 


cloſe, conciſe ſtile, which expreſſed 'a great many 


ideas in few words. Appearing one day abſent in an 
aſſembly, where he was preparing to ſpeak, he was 
aſked the reaſon of it: I am conſidering, ſays he, whe- 
ther it is not poſſuble for me to retrench any part of the 
diſcourſe I am to make, He was a ſtrong reaſoner, and 


by that means carried every thing againſt the moſt 


ſublime eloquence ; which made Demoſthenes, who 
had often experienced this, whenever he appeared to 


harangue the public, ſay, There's the ax which cuts 


away the effects of my words, One would imagine, 
that Abi kind of eloquence is abſolutely contrary to the 


genius of the vulgar, who require the ſame things to 


be often repeated, and with greater extent in order to 
their being the more intelligible. But it was not ſo 
with the Athenians : lively, penetrating, and lovers 
of a hidden ſenſe, they valued themſelves upon un- 
derſtanding an orator at half a word, and really un- 
* n. * often to walk in that manner, | 
derſtood 


He had ſtudied in the academy under 
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derſtood him. Phocion adapted himſelf to their taſte, 
and in this point ſurpaſſed even Demoſthenes; Which 


is ſay ing a great deal. 
Phocion obſerving that thoſe perſons, who at this 


time were concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided 


it into military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, 
Ariſtophon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus and- Hyperides, 
confined themſelves merely to haranguing the people, 
and propoſing decrees ;; that the other part, as Dio- 
pithes, - Leoſthenes and Chares, advanced themſelves * , 
by military employments; ; he choſe rather to imitate 
the conduct of Solon, Ariſtides, and Pericles, who had 
known how to unite both talents, the arts of govern- 
ment with military valour. Whilſt he was in employ- 
ment, peace and tranquillity were always his object, as 
being the end of every wiſe government; and yet 
commanded in more expeditions, not only than all 
the generals of his time, but even than all his predeceſ- 
ſors. He was honoured with the ſupreme command 
five and forty times, without having once aſked or 
made intereſt for it; and was always appointed to com- 
mand the armies in his abſence. The world was aſto- 
niſhed, that, being of ſo ſevere a turn of mind, and 
ſo great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how it 
was pofſible for him in a manner to fix in bis own 'fa- 
vour, the natural levity and inconſtancy of the Athe- 
nians, though he frequently uſed to oppoſe very ſtre- 
nuouſly their will and caprice, without regard to their 
captiouſneſs and delicacy. The idea they had formed 


to themſelves of his probity and zeal for the public good, 


extinguiſhed eyery other opinion of him; and that, 
according to Plutarch, generally made his eloquence ſo 
efficacious and triumphant. | 

I thought it neceſlary to give the reader this idea of 
Phocion? s character, becauſe frequent mention will be 
made of him in the ſequel. It was to him the Athe- 
nians gave the command of the forces they ſent to the 
aid of Plutarch of Eretria, But this traitor repaid his 
benefactors with ingratitude ; ſet up the ſtandard againſt 
tet ol! 5 5 them, 
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them, and endeavoured openly to repulſe the very ar- 


my he had requeſted. However, Phoeion was not at 
a loſs how to act upon this unforeſeen perfidy; for he 
purſued his enterprize, won a battle, and drove Plu- 
tarch from Eretria, 1 Pg | 
After this great ſucceſs, Phocionreturned to Athens 
but he was no fooner gone, than all the allies regretted 
the abſence of his goodneſs and juſtice, Though the 


profeſſed enemy of every kind of oppreſſion and ex- 


tortion, he knew how to inſinuate himſelf into the 


minds of men with art; and at the ſame: time he 


made others fear him, he had the rare talent of making 
them love him ſtill more. He one day made Chabrias 
a fine anſwer, who appointed him to go with ten light 


veſſels to raiſe the tribute which certain cities, in al- 


liance with Athens, paid every year. To what pur- 


poſe, ſays he, is ſuch a ſquadron ? Too ftrong, if I am 


anly to viſit allies ; but too weak, ] am to fight enemies. 
The Athenians knew very well, by the conſequences, 
the ſignal ſervice which Phocion's great capacity, va- 
Jour and experience had done them, in the expedition 
of Euboea, For Moloſſus, who ſucceeded him, and 
who took upon himſelf the command of the troops 
after that general, was ſo unſucceſsful, that he fell in- 
to the Hands of the enemmmm ng 77, 

() Philip, who did not lay aſide the deſign he had 
formed of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, 
and fought for an opportunity of diſtreſſing Athens 
another way. He knew that this city, from the bar- 
renneſs of Attica, ſtood in greater want of foreign 
corn than any other. (x) To diſpoſe at diſeretion of 
their tranſports, and by that means ſtarve Athens, he 
marches towards Thrace, from whence that city im- 


ported the greateſt part of its proviſions, with an in- 


tention to beſiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To 
keep his kingdom in obedience during his abſence, he 
left his ſon Alexander in it, with ſovereign authority, 
(x) Demoſth. pro Ctel. p. 486, 47. NM. 366; 
4 Sa P p. 490, 487 (x) A. M. 3664. 
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though he was but fifteen years old. This young 
prince gave, even at that time, ſome proofs of his 
courage; having defeated certain neighbouring ſtates, 
ſubject to Macedonia, who had conſidered the king's 
abſence as a very proper time for executing the deſign 
they had formed of revolting. This happy ſucceſs of 
Alexander's firſt expeditions was highly agreeable to 
his father, and at the ſame time an earneſt of what 
might be expected from him. But fearing leſt, al- 
lured by this dangerous bait, he ſhould abandon him- 
ſelf inconſiderately to his vivacity and fire, he fent for 
him, in order to become his maſter, and form * in 
perſon for the trade of war. 

Demoſthenes ſtill continued his inveſtives againſt the 
indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouze 
from their lethargy ; and alſo againſt the avarice of the 
orators, who, bribed by Philip, amuſed the people 
upon the ſpecious pretence of a peace he had ſworn to, 
and however violated openly every day, by the enter- 
prizes he formed againſt the common wealth. This is 
the ſubject of his orations, called the Philippics. | 

)* Whence comes it, ſays he, that all the Greeks 
* formerly panted fo ſtrongly after liberty, and now 
&« run ſo eagerly into ſervitude ? The reaſon is, becauſe 
$ there prevailed at that time among the people, what 
cc prevails no longer — us; that which triumphed 
& over the riches of the Perſians ; which maintained 
ce the freedom of Greece; which never acted incon- 
< ſiſtently on any occaſion either by ſea or by land; 
be but which, being now extinguiſhed in every heart, 
e has entirely ruined our affairs, and ſubverted the con- 


csc ſtitution of Greece. It is that common hatred, 


<« that general deteſtation, in which they held every 

* perſon, who had a ſoul abject enough to ſell himſelf to 
«any man who deſired either to enſlave, or even cor- 
4 rupt Greece. In thoſe times, to accept of a preſent 
« was a capital crime, which never failed of being 
„ puniſhed with death, Neither their orators nor 


« their 
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their generals exerciſed the ſcandalous traffic, now 
become ſo common in Athens, where a price is 
ſet upon every thing, and where all things ay: ſold 
to the higheſt bidder. - 
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(z) Philipp. 4. p. 102, 
Jipp. 3+ P. 88. (0 


« ciprocal diſtruſts and jealouſies. 


(z) 5, In thole happy times, the Greeks lived i in a 


perfect union, founded on the love of the public 


good, and the deſire of preſerving and deſending 


the common liberty. But in this age, the ſtates 
© abandon one another, and give themſelves up to re- 


All of them with- 
out exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, 
Lacedæmonians, Arcadians, and ' ourſelves no leſs 
than others, all, all, I ſay, form a ſeparate inte- 


reſt ; and this it is that renders the common enemy 


ſo powerful. 
(a) © The ſafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in our 
uniting, together againſt this common enemy, if 
that be poſſible. But at leaſt, as to what concerns 
each of us in particular, this inconteſtable maxim 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to hold, that Philip attacks 
you actually at this time ; that he has infringed the 
peace ; that by ſeizing upon all the fortreſſes. around 
you, he opens and prepares the way for attacking 
you yourſelves ; and that he conſiders us as his mor- 
tal enemies, becauſe he knows that we only are able 
to oppoſe the ambitious deſigns he entertains of 
graſping univerſal power! 
(5) % Theſe conſequently we muſt 3 with all 
imaginable vigour; and for that purpoſe muſt ſhip 
off, without loſs of time, the neceſſary aids for 
Cherſoneſus and Byzantium; you —1 provide 
inſtantly whatever neceſſaries your generals may re- 
quire; in fine, you muſt concert together on ſuch 
means as are moſt proper to ſave Greece, which is 
now threatened with the utmoſt danger. (c) Tho 
all the reſt of the Greeks, O Athenians, ſhould 
bow their necks to the yoke, yet you ought to per- 
(a) Ibid. p. 97. (5) Phi- 
P. 94, 9. {4 
« ſi ſt 
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(e). * 


ee and ſend ambaſſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, . 
„ Chio, and eſpecially to the king of Perſia ; for it is 
« his intereſt as well as ours, to check the carreer of 


% that man. 
The ſequel will ſhew, that Demoſthenes? 8 advice 


was followed almoſt exactly. At the time he was de- 
claiming in this manner, Philip was marching to- 
wards Cherſoneſus. He opened the campaign with 
the ſiege of Perinthus, a conſiderable city of Thrace. 


(e) The Athenians having prepared a body of troops 


to ſuccour that place, the orators prevailed ſo far by 


their ſpeeches, that Chares was appointed commander 
of the fleet. This general was univerſally deſpiſed, 
for his manners, oppreſſions, and mean capacity; but 
intereſt and credit ſupplied the place of merit on this 
occaſion, and faction prevailed againſt the counſels of 
the moſt prudent and virtuous men, as happens but too 
often. The ſucceſs anſwered the raſhneſs of the choice 
which had been made: (4) But what could be ex- 


pected from a general, whoſe abilities were as ſmall as 


his voluptuouſneſs was great; who took along with 
him, in his military expeditions, a band of muſicians, 
both vocal and inſtrumental, who were in his pay, 
which was levied out of the monies appointed for the 
ſervice” of the fleet! In ſhort, the cities themſelves, 
to whoſe ſuccour he was ſent, would not ſuffer him to 


come into their harbours ; fo that his. fidelity, being. 


univerſally ſuſpected, he was. obliged to fail, from 
coaſt, to coaſt, buying the allies, and contemned by 
the enemy.” 


(se) In the mean time, Philip was carrying. on the 


ſiege of Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty 


thouſand. choſen, troops, and military engines of all 


(e) Plutarch, in Phoc. p. 747. (4) Athen. I. 12. p. 530. 
loi Diod, 1, 16, P- cad | 
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* ſilt ! in fighting always for the cauſe of liberty. Af. 
«ter ſuch preparations, made in preſence of all 
«6: Greece, let us excite all other ſtates to ſecond. us; 
let us acquaint every people with our reſolutions, , 


BN 
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kinds without. He had raiſed towers eighty cubits 


high, which far out- topped thoſe of the Perinthians. 


He therefore had a great advantage in battering their 
walls. On one ſide, he ſhook the foundations of 
them by ſubterraneous mines; and on the other, he 
beat down whole angles of it with his battering rams. 
Nor did the beſieged make a leſs vigorous reſiſtance ; 
for as ſoon as one breach was made, Philip was ſur- 
prized to ſee another wall behind it, juft raiſed. ' The 
inhabitants of Byzantium ſent them all the ſuccours 
neceſſary. The Aſiatic ſatrapæ, or governors, by the 
king of Perfia's order, whoſe: aſſiſtance we obſerved 
the Athenians had requeſted, likewiſe threw forees into 
the place, Philip, in order to deprive the beſieged of 
the ſuccours the Byzantines gave them, went in per- 
ſon to form the ſiege of that important city, leaving 
half his army to carry on that of /Perinthus, 


Fe was defirous to appear (in outward ſhew } very 


tender of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whoſe 
power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to amuſe 
with fine words. At the times we now ſpeak of, Phi- 


lip, by way of precaution againſt their diſguſt of his 


meaſures, wrote a letter tothem, in which he endea- 
vours to take off the edge of their reſentments, by 
reproaching them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, for their in- 
fraction of the ſeveral treaties, which he boaſts he had 
obſerved very religiouſly ; this' piece he interſperſed 
very artfully, (for he was a great maſter of eloquence) 
- with ſuch complaints and menaces, as are beſt calcu- 
lated to reſtrain mankind, either from a principle of 


fear or ſhame, This letter is a maſter-piece in the 


original, A majeſtic and perſuaſive vivacity' ſhines in 
every part of it; a ſtrength and juſtneſs of reaſoning, 
ſuſtained throughout; a plain and unaffected declara- 
tion of facts, each of which is followed by its natural 
conſequence ; a delicate irony ; in fine, that noble 
and conciſe ftile ſo proper for crowned heads, We 
might here very juſtly appfy to Philip, what was 

| der er 4,422 ſang 
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ſaid of Czfar, * That he handled the pen as well. at be 

This letter is fo long, and beſides is filled with ſo 
great a number of private facts (though each of theſe 
are important) that it will not admit of being reduced 
to extracts, or to have a connected abridgment made 
of it. I ſhall therefore cite but one paſſage, by which 
the reader may form a judgment of the reſt, * | 

At the time of our moſt open ruptures,” ſays 
Philip to the Athenians, you went no farther than 
«« to fit out privateers againſt me; to ſeize and fell 
«© the merchants that came to trade in my dominions ; 
c to favour any party that oppoſed my meaſures; and 
<« to infeſt the places ſubject to me by your hoſtili- 
& ties: but now you carry hatred and injuſtice to ſuch 
« prodigious lengths, as even to ſend ambaſſadors to 
«the Perfian, in order to excite him to declare war 
« apainſt me. This muſt appear a moſt aſtoniſhing 
ec cireumſtance ; for before he had made himſelf maſ- 
ce ter of Egypt and Phcenicia, you had reſolved, in 
« the moſt ſolemn manner, that in cafe he ſhould at- 
« tempt any new enterprize, you then would invite 


ee me, in common with the reſt of the Greeks, to 


te unite our forces againſt him. And nevertheleſs, at 
ce this time you carry your hatred to ſuch a height, as 
« to negociate an alliance with him againſt me. I 
ec have been told, that formerly your fathers imputed 
ce to Piſiſtratus as an unpardonable crime, his having 
& requeſted the ſuccour of the Perſian againſt the 
* Greeks ; and yet you don't bluſh to commit a 
& thing, which you were perpetually condemning in 
e the perfon of your tyrants.” | * £6644 4 , I 
* Philip's letter did him as much ſervice as a good ma- 
nifeſto, and gave his penſioners in Athens a fine op- 
portunity of juſtifying him to people, who were very 
deſirous of eaſing themſelves of political diſquietudes 
and greater enemies to expence and labour, than to 
uſurpation and tyranny. - The boundleſs ambition of 
# Eodem animo dixit, quo bellavit. Ruintil, l. 10. c. 1. 
ore Philip, 
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Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demoſthenes, were 


perpetually claſhing. 
a truce between them. The. one covered very in- 


duſtriouſly, with a ſpecious pretence, his enterprizes 


and infractions of treaty; and the other endeavoured 
as ſtrongly to reveal the true motives of them to a peo- 

le, whoſe reſolutions had a great influence with reſpect 
to the fate of Greece. On this occaſion, Demoſthe- 
nes was ſenſible; how vaſtly neceſſary it was to eraſe, 


as ſoon as poſſible, the firſt impreſſions which the peru- 


ſal of this letter might make on the minds of the Athe- 
nians. Accordingly, that zealous patriot immediately 
aſcends the tribunal. He at firſt ſpeaks in an affirma- 
tive tone of voice, which is often more than half, and 
ſometimes the whole proof in the eyes of the — 
tude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of Philip, 
the idea of an expreſs declaration of war; then, to 
animate his ſellow- citizens, to fill them with confi- 
dence in the reſolution with vhich he inſpires them, 
15 aſſures them that all things portend the ruin of Phi- 
; Gods, Greeks, Perſians, Macedonians, and even 
Pai himſelf. Demoſthenes does not obſerve, in this 
the exact rules of refutation; 


5 1 5 Ita 
(f) The concluſion which this orator draws from all 


kid arguments is this: 
46 O Athenians, and ſtrongly perſuaded, that we can 
&« no longer be allowed to aſſirm that we enjoy peace, 
6 ( for Philip has juſt now declared war againſt us by 
0 his letter, and has long done the ſame by his con- 
ec duct) you ought not to ſpare either the public trea- 
4 ſure, or the poſſeſſions of private perſons ; but, 
* when occaſion ſhall require, haſte to your reſpective 
& ſtandards, and ſet abler generals at your head than 


% thoſe: you have e eee For, no one 


FO, Plats is Ne p. 748. de (xi comics 


1 


There was neither a peace nor 


he avoids 


. ing facts, which, might have been diſadvanta- 
gious, ſo happily had Philip diſpoſed them, and ſo 
well had he porte them by propſs, that ſeemed un- 


«© Convinced by theſe truths, 
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« among you ought to imagine, that the ſame men, 
« who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to 
« reſtore them to their former happy ſituation. Think 
« how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon 
« ſhould contemn dangers to ſuch a degree, that, 
« merely to aggrandize his empire, he ſhould ruſh 
tc into the midſt of combats, and teturn from battle 
«© covered with wounds: and that Athenians, whole 
« hereditary right it is to obey no man, but to im- 
te poſe law on others ſword in hand; that Athenians, 
&« I fay, merely through dejection of ſpirit and indo- 
& lence, ſhould degenerate: from the glory of their an- 
te ceſtors, and abandon the ititereſt of their country.“ 
At the very time they were examining this affair, 
news was brought of the ſhameful reception Chares 
had met with from the allies, which raiſed a general 
murmur among the people, who now, fired with in- 
dignation, greatly repented their having ſent aid to the 
Byzantines. Phocion then roſe up and told the peo- 
we cc that they ought not to be exaſperated at the dif- 
e fidence of the allies, but at the conduct of the ge- 
© nerals who had occaſioned it. For it is theſe, con- 
“ tinued he, who render you odious, and formidable 
ei eyen to thoſe who cannot ſave themſelves from de- 


| ſtruction without your aſſiſtance. And indeed 


Chares, as we have already obſerved, was a general 


| without valour or military knowledge. His whole 


merit conſiſted in having gained a great aſcendant over 
the people by the haughty and bold air he aſſumed, 
His preſumption concealed his ee, from himſelf; 
and a ſordid principle of avarice made him commit as 
many blunders as enterpri zess. 

(g) The people, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, imme- 
diately changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion 
himſelf to command a body of. freſh troops, in order 
to ſuccour the allies in the Helleſpont. This choice 
contributed chiefly to the preſervation of Byzantium. 
Phocioni had already acquired great reputation, not 

(s) A. M. 3665. Ant. J. C. 339. | dates + 
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only for his valour and ability in the art of war, but 
much more for his probity and diſintereſtedneſs. The 
Byzantines on his arrival opened their gates to him 
with joy, and lodged his ſoldiers in their houſes, as 
their own. brothers and children. The Athenian of- 
ficers and ſoldiers, ſtruck with the confidence repoſed in 
them, behaved. with theutmoſt prudence and modeſty, 
and were entirely. irreproachable in their conduct. Nor 
were they leſs. admired. for their courage; and, in all 
theattacks they ſuſtained, diſcovered the utmoſt intre- 
pidity, which danger ſeemed only to improve. (5) Pho- 
cion's. prudence, ſeconded. by the bravery of, his troops, 
ſoon. forced Philip to abandon his deſign upon Byzan- 
tium and Perinthus. He was beat out of the Helleſ- 
pont, which... diminiſhed very much his fame and, 
glory, for he hitherto had been thought invincible, 
and nothing been able to oppoſe him. Phocion took 
ſome of his ſhips, recovered many fortreſſes which he 
had. garriſoned, and, having made ſeveral deſcents into 
different parts of his territories, he plundered: all the 
open country, till a body of forces aſſembling to check 
his progreſs, he was obliged to retire after having been 
(i) The Byzantines and Perinthians teſtified their 
gratitude to the people of Athens, by a very honoura- 
ble decree, preſerved by Demoſthenes in one of his 
orations, the ſubſtancę of which I ſhall repeat here. 
<5 Under. Boſphoricus the pontiff, Damagetus, after 
having deſi red leave of the ſenate to ſpeak, ſaid, in 
i a full aſſembly: Inaſmuch as in times paſt the con- 
«© tinual benevolence. of the people of Athens towards 
<< the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance 
c and their common origin, has never failed upon any 
* occaſion; that this benevolence, ſo often. ſigna- 
6 lized, bas lately diſplayed. itſelf, when Philip of 
«6. Macedon (who had taken up arms to. deſtroy By- 
«© zantium/and Perinthus) battered our walls, burnt 
(% Dial. I. x6, p. 48. (i) Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. 437, 488. 
* He probably <vas the chief magiſtrate, _ ba, | 
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« gur country, cut: down our foreſts; that in a ſeaſon- 
of ſo great calamity, this beneficent people ſuecoured 
ce us with a fleet of an hundred and twenty fail, fur 
« niſhed with proviſions, arms and forces; that they 
« ſaved us from the greateſt danger; in fine, that 
they reſtored us to the quiet poſſeſſion of qur go- 
« yernment; our laws and our tombs: The Byzan- 
© tines and Perinthians grant by deeree, the Athe- 
te nians toi ſettle in the countries belonging to Perin- 
thus and Byzantium; to marry in them, to pur- 
« chaſe lands, and to enjoy all the prerogatives of ci- 
« tizens; they alſo grant them a diſtinguiſhed; place 
e at public ſhews, and the right of ſitting. both in 
e the ſenate and the aſſembly of the people, next to 
« the pontiffs: and further that every Athenian, wha! 
« ſhall think proper to ſettle in either of the two cities 
« above-mentioned, ſhall be exempted from taxes of 
6 any kind: that in the harbours, three ſtatues of 
« fixteen' cubits each ſhall be ſet up, which ſtatues, 
© ſhall repreſent the people of Athens crowned by 
© thoſe of Byzantium and Perinthus: and beſides 
<« that preſents ſhall be ſent to the ſour ſolemn games 
« of Greece, and that the crown we have decreed to 


| © the Athenians, ſhall there be proclaimed ; ſo that 


e the ſame ceremony may acquaint all the Greeks, 
“ both with the magnanimity of the Athenians, and 


© the gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzantines. - 


The inhabitants of Cherſoneſus made a like de- 
cree, the tenor of which is as follows: Among the 
e nations inhabiting the Cherſoneſus, the people of 
© Seſtos, of Elia, of Madytis, and of Alepeconneſus, 
© decree to the people and ſenate of Athens, a crown 
© of gold of ſixty talents“; and erect two altars, 
the one to the goddeſs of gratitude, and the other 
te to the Athenians, for their having, by the moſt 


« plorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of 
Philip the people of Cherſoneſus, and reſtared 
them to the poſſeſſion of their country, their law 


* Sixty thouſand French crowns, 
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their liberty and their temples: an act of benefi. 
& cence, which they ſhall fix eternally in their me- 
© mories, and never ceaſe to acknowledge to the ut- 


** moſt of their power. All which they have reſolved 


& in full ſenate.” ' mM $6 I C 
-'(4) Philip, after having been forced to raiſe the ſiege 
of Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas king of Scy- 
thia, from whom he had received ſome perſonal cauſe 
of diſcontent, and took his fon with him in this ex- 
pedition. Though the Scythians had a very nume- 
rous army, he defeated them without any difficulty, 
He got a very great booty, which conſiſted not in gold 


or ſilver, the uſe and value of which the Scythians 


were not as yet ſo unhappy as to know; but in cattle, 
in horſes, and a great number of women and children. 
At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people 


of Mcaſia, diſputed the paſs with him, laying claim 


to part of the plunder he was carrying off. Philip 


was forced: to come to aà battle, and a very bloody | 


one was fought, in which great numbers on each fide 


were killed on the ſpot. The king himſelf was 


wounded in the thigh, and with the ſame thruſt had 
his horſe killed under him. Alexander flew to his fa- 
ther's aid, and, covering him with his ſhield, killed or 
put to flight all who attacked him. 


rer. VI. Philip, by his intrigues, gets himſelf ap- 
pointed generaliſſimo of the Greets, in the council of the 


 » Amphiftyons,, He poſſeſſes. himſelf of Elatea, | The 
| Athenians and Thebans, alarmed at the: conqueſt of 


this city, unite againſt Philip. He makes overtures 
F peace, which, upon the remomſtrances of De- 


_ moſthenes, are rejected. A batile is fought at Chæ- 


- ronea, where Philip gains a fignal victory. Demaſthe- 


ns is accuſed and brought to a trial by Aſchines, The 


latter is baniſhed, and goes to Rhodes. 


HE Athenians had conſidered the ſiege of By- 


L zantiùm as an abſolute rupture, and an open de- 
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c aration of war. (/) Fhe king of Macedon, who 
was apprehenſive of the conſequences of it, and dreaded 
very much the power of the Athenians, whoſe hatred 


he had drawn upon himſelf, made. overtures of peace, 
in order to ſoften their reſentments. Phocion, little 
ſuſpicious and apprehenſive of the uncertainty of mili- 
tary events, was of opinion that the Athenians ſhould 
accept his offers. But Demoſthenes, who had ſtudied 
more than Phocion the genius and character of Philip, 
and was perſuaded, that, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
his only view was to amuſe and impoſe upon the A- 
_— prevented their liſtening to his pacific pro- 
polals. Hops 100} Inv | 9s 898 

(n) It was very much the intereſt of this prince to 
terminate immediately a war, which gave. him great 
cauſe of diſquiet, and particularly diſtreſſed him by 


the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, 


who infeſted the ſea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevent- 
ed his ſubjects from exporting any of the products of 
Macedonia into other countries ; or foreigners from 
importing into his kingdom the merchandiſe it wanted. 
Philip was ſenfible, that it would be impoſſible for him 
to put an end to this war, and free himſelf from the 
inconveniencies attending it, but by exciting the Theſ- 


I falians and Thebans to break with Athens. He could 


not yet attack that city, with any advantage, either by 
ſea or land. His naval forces were at this time infe- 
rior to thoſe of that republic; and the paſſage by land 
to Attica would be ſhut againſt him, as long as the 
Theſſalians ſhould refuſe to join him, and the The- 
bans ſhould oppoſe his paſſage. If, with the view of 
prompting them to declare war againſt Athens, he 
ſhould aſcribe no other motive for it than his private 
enmity, he was very ſenſible that it would have no 
effect with either of the ſtates : but that in caſe he 


could once prevail with them to appoint him their 


(ö)) A. M. 3666: Ant. J. C. 338. Plutarch. in Phoc, p. 748. 
(1 Demoſth. pro Cteſ. Pe 497, 498, | ; 
_ chief, 
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common cauſe) he then hoped it would be eaſier for 
him to make them acquieſce with his deſires, either by 
perſuaſion-or deceit, ebam tte T + 2 
This was his aim, the ſmalleſt traces of which it 
highly concerned him to conceal, in order not to give 
the leaſt opportunity for any one to ſuſpect the deſign 
he meditated. In every city he retained penſioners, 
who ſent him notice of whatever paſſed, and by that 
means were of great uſe to him; and were accordingly 
well paid. By their machinations, he raiſed diviſions 
Locrians of Ampbiſſa, from their capital city: their 
<eountry was ſituated between Ætolia and Phacis ; and 
they were accuſed of having prophaned a ſpot of ſacred 
ground, by ploughing up the Cirrhean field, which 
clay very near the temple of Delphos. The reader 
has ſeen that ac like cauſe of complaint occaſioned the 
firſt ſacred war. The affair was to be heard before 
the Amphictyons. Had Philip employed in his own 
favour any known or ſuſpicious agent, he plainly ſaw 
that the Thebans and the Theflalians would infallibly 
ſuſpect his deſign, in which caſe all parties would not 
fail to ſtand upon their guard. 0 


But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his. 
deſigns by perſons in the dark, which entirely pre- 


vented their taking air. By the aſſiduity of his pen- 
ſioners in Athens, he had cauſed ZEſchines, who was 
entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one of the 


Pylagori, by which name thoſe were called, who. 
were ſent by the ſeveral Greek cities to the aſſembly 


of the Amphictyons. The inftantthe came into it, he 
cted the more effectually in favour of Philip, as a ci- 
tiren of Athens; Which had declared openly againſt 
this prince, was leſs ſuſpected. Upon his remon- 
ſtrances, a deſcent was appointed, in order to viſit the 
ſpot of ground, of which the Amphiſſians had hitherto 


been conſidered as the lawful poſſeſſors; but which. 
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wy now were accuſed of ulurying, by a moſt facri- 
Tegious' act. 

Whilſt the Amphi yen were ting the ſpot of 
ground in queſtion, the Locrians fall upon 
awares ; pour in a ſhower of darts, and oblige them 
to fly. So open an outrage drew reſentment and war 
upon theſe Locrians. Cottyphus, one of the Am- 
phictyons, took the field with the army intended to 
puniſh the rebels; but many not coming to the ren- 
pezvous, the army retired without acting. In the fol- 


lowing aſſembly of the Amphictyons, the affair was 


"debated very ſerioufly. It was there Qſchines exerted 
all his eloquence, and, by a ſtudied oration, proved to 
the deputies or repreſentatives, either that they muſt aſ- 
ſeſs themſelves to ſupport foreign foldiers and pun niſn 
the rebels, or elſe elect Philip for their general. The 
deputies, to ſave their commonwealth the expence, 
and fecure them from the dangers and fatigues of a 
War, reſolved the latter. Upon which, by: a public 
decree, ambaſſadors were ſent to Philip of Macedon, 
"who, in the name of 8 th 22 the Aniphi ctyons, implore 
bis Mſtance; ; beſeech him not to negledt the cauſe e, en 
gb, ꝛc0hich the 22 Amphiſfians 'make their 
and" notify to him, that for this purpoſe all the- Greeks, f of 
the council of the Amphi ctyons, elect him for their eh 
L Full power to act as he ſhall t think proper. | 

This was tlie honour to which Philip bad long 41 
Piel, the aim of all his views, and end of all. the en- 
gines he had ſet at work till that time. He therefore 


did not loſe a moment, but immediately aſſembles his 


forces, and marches (by a feint) towards the Cirrhean 
field, forgetting now both the Cirrheans and Locrians, 
Who had only ſerved as a ſpecious- pretext for his jour- 
ney, and for” whom he had not the leaſt regard; he 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Elatæa, the greateſt city in Phocis 


ſtanding on the river Cephiſſus, and the moſt happily 


ſituated ſor the deſign he meditated, of awing the 
Thebans, who now. began to open their —_ and to 
perceive the danger they were in. 

This 


them-at'un- - 
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) This news being brought to Athens in the 
evening, ſpread a terror through every part of it. The 
next morning an aſſembly was ſummoned, when the 
Herald, as was the uſual cuſtom, cries. with a loud voice, 
Who among you will aſcend the tribunal? (o) However, 
no perſon appears for that purpoſe ; upon which he re- 
peated the invitation ſeveral times, but ſtill no one roſe 
up, though all the generals and orators, were preſent ; 
and although the common voice of the country, with 
repeated cries, conjured ſomebody to propoſe a ſalutary 
counſel: for, ſays Demoſthenes, from whom thele 
particulars are taken, whenever. the voice of the he- 
rald ſpeaks in the name of the laws, it ought to be 
conſidered as the voice of the country. During this 
general ſilence, . occaſioned by the univerſal alarm with 
which the minds of the Athenians were ſeized, De- 
moſthenes, animated at the ſight of the great danger 
his fellow-citizens were in, aſcends the tribunal for ha- 
i rangues, and endeavours to revive the dropping Athe- 
| nians, and inſpire them with ſentiments ſuitable to the 
| preſent conjuncture and the neceſſities of. the ſtate. 
* Excelling equally in politics and eloquence, by the ex- 
tent of his ſuperior genius, he immediately forms a 
aà counſel, which includes all that was neceſſary for the 
Athenians to act both at home and abroad, by lands 
Was dy vation id - ͥ⁰qů⁰eZ tea: 
The people of Athens were under a double error, 
with regard to the 'T hebans, which he therefore en- 
deavours to ſhew. They imagined that people were 
inviolably attached, both from intereſt and inclination, 
to Philip; but he proves to them, that the majority of 
the Thebans waited only an opportunity to declare a- 
gainſt that monarch; and that the conqueſt of Elatæa 
has apprized them of what they are to expect from 
him. On the other ſide, they Iooked upon the The- 
bans as their moſt antient and moſt dangerous enemies, 
and therefore could not prevail with themſelves to af- 
7 (#) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 301-5 U I. (o) Diod. J. 16. 
Pe 474—477. 226 e e * 
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ford them the leaſt aid in the extreme danger with 
which they were threatened. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
there had always been a declared enmity between the 
Thebans and Athenians, which roſe ſo high, that Pin- 
dar was ſentenced by the Thebans to pay a conſiderable 
fine, for having * applauded the city of Athens in one 
of his poems. Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding that 
prejudice had taken ſuch deep root in the minds of the 
people, yet declares in their favour; and proves to the 
Athenians, that their own intereſt lies at ſtake ; and 


that they could not pleaſe Philip more, than in leaving 
Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would open 


him a free paſſage to Athens. | 
Demoſthenes afterwards diſcovers to them the views 
of Philip in taking that city. What then is his de- 
« ſign, and wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of Ela- 
« tæa? He is deſirous, on one ſide, to encourage thoſe 
« of his faction in Thebes, and to inſpire them with 
“greater boldneſs, by appcaring at the head of his 
« army, and advancing his power and forces around 
that city, On the other ſide, he would ſtrike un- 
% expectedly the oppoſite faction, and ſtun them in 
& ſuch a manner, as may enable him to get the better 
« of it, either by terror or force. Philip, ſays be, 
« preſcribes the manner in which you ought to act, by 
ee the example he himſelf ſetz you. Aſſemble, under 
&« Eleufis, a body of Athenians, of an age fit for ſer- 
« vice, and ſupport theſe by your cavalry. By this 
„ ſtep you will ſhew al! Greece, that you are ready 
* armed to defend yourſelves ; and infpire your par- 
« tiſans in Thebes with ſuch reſolution, as may ena- 
ble them both to ſupport their reaſons, and to make 
& head againſt the oppoſite party, when they ſhall 


6 perceive, that as thoſe who ſell their country to 


He bad called Athens a fliu- nit only indemnified the poet, and 
riſhing and renowned city, the bul- ſent him mcnty to pay bis fine, but 
wark of Greece, Alp 2 Aci - even crected a ſtatue in honour of 
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«« Philip, have forces in Elatæa ready to aſſiſt them 
& upon occaſion; in like manner thoſe, who are wil- 
© ling to fight for the preſervation of their own li- 
© berties, have you at their gates ready to defend 
& them in caſe of an invaſion.” Demoſthenes added, 
that it would be proper for them to ſend ambaſſadors 
immediately to the different ſtates of Greece, and to 
the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a com- 
mon league againſt Philip. 


This prudent and ſalutary counſel was followed in 
every particular ; and in conſequence thereof a decree 
was formed, in which, after enumerating the ſeveral 
enterprizes by which Philip had infringed the peace, 
it continues thus: For this reaſon the ſenate and 
© people of Athens, calling to mind the magnanimity 
« of their anceſtors, who preferred the liberty of 
% Greece to the ſafety of their own country, have 
< reſolved, that after offering up prayers and ſacrifices, 
&* to call down the aſſiſtance of the tutelar gods and 
& demi-gods of Athens and Attica, two hundred fail 
ce of ſhips ſhall be put to ſea, That the admiral of 
« their fleet ſhall go, as ſoon as poſſible, and cruiſe on 
4< the other ſide of the paſs of Thermopylæ; at the 

« ſame time that the land generals, at the head of a 
46 conſiderable body of horſe and foot, ſhall march 
* and encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleuſis. That 
&« ambaſſadors ſhall likewiſe be ſent to the other 
« (Greeks ; but firſt to the Thebans, as theſe are moſt 
& threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not to 
« dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain cou- 
* ragiouſly their particular independence, and the 
c common liberty of all Greece. And let it be de- 
5 clared to them, that though formerly ſome motives 
« of diſcontent might have cooled the reciprocal 
& friendſhip between them and us, the Athenians 
% however, obliterating the remembrance of paſt 
4c tranſactions, will now aſſiſt them with men, mo- 
<« ney, darts, and all kind of military weapons; per- 
4 ſuaded that ſuch as are natives of Greece, may, 
1 | 66 very 
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very honourably, diſpute with one another for pre- 
« 'eminence ; but that they can never, without ſully- 
ing the glory of the Creeks, and derogating from 
«' the virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a foreigner to 
cc deſpoil them of that pre-eminence, nor conſent. to 
« ſo ignominious a ſlavery.” “ 

() Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this em- 
baſſy, immediately ſet out for Thebes; and indeed 
he had no time to loſe, ſince Philip might reach At- | 
tica in two days. This prince alſo ſent ambaſſadors | 
to: Thebes. Among theſe * Python was the chief, 
who ' diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his lively 2 
ſuaſive eloquence, which it was ſcarce poſſible to with. 
ſand ; ſo that the reſt of the deputies were mere no- 
vices in compariſon to him: However, he here met 
with a ſuperior. ) And, indeed, Demoſthenes, in * 
an oration where he relates the eier he had done 
the commonwealth, expatiates very ſtrongly on this, 
and places the happy ſucceſs of ſo important a negotia- | 
tion, at the head of his political exploits, 

(r) It was of the utmoſt importance for the Athe- 
nians to draw the T hebans into'the alliance, as they 
had troops 
excellently. well diſciplined, ard had be en conſidered 
from the famous victories of Leuctra and Mantinea 


— — — —-— ren. - 


among the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, as thoſe who held 


the firſt rank for valour and ability i in war. To ef 
ſect this wos no very eaſy matter; not only becauſe of 
the great ſervice Philip had lately done them during the 
war of Phocis, but likewiſe becauſe of the antient in- | 
veterate antipathy of "Thebes and Athens. 4 
Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt. Theſe diſplayed in tlie | 
ſtrongeſt light, the kindneſſes with which Philip had 
loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable evils which | 


(2) Plut. in Demoſth. P- 353, $54. 
to Coron. p. 509. (r) Demoſth. ibid. 


* This Python avas of Byzan- 
tum, The Athenians had preſent- 
ed "my with the freedom of their 


(2) Demoſth. in . 


cy; z after at. Hic he wwent over to 


Philip. Demoſth. p. 193, 745. 
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the Athenians had made them ſuffer. They repre- 
ſented to the utmoſt advantage, the great benefit they 
might reap from lay ing Attica waſte, the flocks, 
goods, and power of which would be carried into 
their city; whereas, by joining in league with the 
Athenians, Bœotia would thereby become the ſeat of 
war, and would alone ſuffer the loſſes, depredations, 
burnings, and all the other calamities which are the 
inevitable conſequences of it. They concluded with 
requeſting, either that the Thebans would join their 
forces, with thoſe of Philip againſt the Athenians; or, 
at leaſt, permit him to paſs through their territories 
to enter Attica. . 

'T he love of his country, and a juſt indignation at 
the breach of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had al- 
ready ſufficiently animated Demoſthenes: but the ſight 
of. an orator, who ſeemed to diſpute with him the ſu- 
periority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and height- 
ned his vivacity ſtill more. To the captious argu- 
ments of Python he oppoſed the actions themſelves of 
Philip, and particularly the late taking of Elatza, 
which evidently diſcovered his defigns. He repreſent- 
ed him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, ambitious, crafty, 
perfidious prince, who had formed the deſign of en- 


Naving all Greece; but who, to ſucceed the better in 


his ſchemes, was determined to attack- the different 
ſtates of it ſingly : A prince, whoſe pretended- benefi- 
cence was only a ſnare for the credulity of thoſe who 
did not know him, in order to diſarm thoſe whoſe zeal 
for the public liberty might be an obſtacle to his enter- 
prizes, He proved to them, that the conqueſt of At- 
ticaßʒ ſo far ſrom ſatiating the immeaſurable avidity of 
this uſurper, would only give him an opportunity of 
ſubjecting Thebes, and the reſt of the cities of Greece. 
That therefore the intereſts of the two commonwealths 
being henceforward inſeparable, they ought to eraſe en- 


tirely the remembrance of their former diviſions, and 


unite iFeic forces to repel the common enemy. 
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(s) The Thebans were not long in determining. 
The ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an hiſto- 
rian, blowing into their ſouls like an impetuous wind, 
rekindled there ſo warm a zeal for their country, and 


ſo mighty a paſſion for liberty, that baniſhing from 


their minds every idea of fear, of prudence or grati- 
tude, his diſcourſe tranſported and ravifhed them like 
a fit of enthuſiaſm, and inflamed them ſolely with 
the love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the 
mighty aſcendant which eloquence has over the minds 
of men, eſpecially when it is heightned by a love and 


-zeal for the public good. One ſingle man ſwayed all 
khings at his will in the aſſemblies of Athens and 
Thebes, Where he was equally loved, reſpected and 


"feared. „ OR fs SITIO 
Philip, quite diſconcerted by the unicn of theſe two 
nations, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to re- 


queſt them not to levy an armed force, but ts live in 


harmony with him. However, they were too juſtly 
alarmed and exaſperated, to liſten to any accommoda- 
tion; and would no longer depend on the word of a 


prince whoſe whole aim was to deceive. In eonſequence, 
Preparations for war were made with the utmoſt dili- 


gence, and the foldiery diſcovered incredible ardor. 
However, many evil-diſpoſed perſons endeavoured to 


extinguiſh or damp it, by relating fatal -omens and 


terrible predictions, which the prieſteſs of Delphos was 


ſaid to have uttered : But Demoſthenee,' confiding 
| firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged won- 


derfully by the number and bravery of the troops, 
who deſired only to march againſt the enemy, would 
not ſuffer them to be amuſed with theſe oracles and ſri- 
volous predictions. It was on this occaſion he ſaid, 
that the prieſteſs Philippiz'd, meaning, that it was 
Philip's money that inſpired the prieſteſs, opened her 
mouth, and made the god ſpeak whatever ſhe thought 


| proper, He bade the Thebans remember their Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, who con- 


© *(5) Theopom. apud Plut. in vit. Demotth.. p. 854. 
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ſidered theſe oracles and predictions as idle ſcare- rows, 
and conſulted only their reaſon. The Athenian army 
ſet out immediately, and marched: to Eleuſis; and the 
\ T hebans, ſurprized at the diligence of their confede- 
rates, joined them, and waited the approach of the 

Philip, on the other ſide, not having been able to 
prevent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor 
to draw the latter into an alliance with him, aſſembles 


all his forces, and enters Bœotia. This army con- 
liſted of thirty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe: 


that of his enemy was not quite ſo numerous. The 


valour of the troops might have been ſaid to have been 
equal on both ſides; but the merit of the chiefs was 


not ſo. And indeed, what warrior was comparable to 


Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timothe- 
us, all famous Athenian captains, were not his ſuperi- 
ors. Phocion, indeed, might have oppoſed him; but, 


not to mention that this war had been undertaken a- 


gainſt his advice, the contrary faction had excluded him 
the command, and had appointed generals Chares, u- 


niverſally deſpiſed, and Lyſicles, diſtinguiſhed for no- 
thing but his raſh and daring audacity. It is the choice 
of ſuch leaders as theſe, by the means of cabal alone, 


that paves the way to the ruin of ſtates, | 
The two armies encamped near Chæronea, a city 
of Bœotia. Philip gave the command of his left wing 


to his ſon Alexander, who was then but ſixteen or 


ſeyenteen years old, having poſted his ableſt officers 
near him; and took the command of the right wing 
upon himſelf. In the oppoſite army, the Thebans 


formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. 


At ſun-riſe, the ſignal was given on both ſides. 
The battle was bloody, and the victory a long time 
dubious, both ſides exerting themſelves with aftoniſh- 
ing valour and bravery. Alexander, at that time ani- 
mated with a noble ardor for glory, and endeavouring 
to ſignalize himſelf, in order to anſwer the confidence 


his father had repoſed in him, under whoſe eye he 
W 5 fought, 
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fought, in quality of a commander (for the firſt time) 
diſcovered in this battle all the capacity which could 


have been expected from a veteran general, with all 
the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was he who 


broke, after a long and vi 


O 


gorous reſiſtance, the ſacred 


battalion of the Thebans, which was the flower of their 
army. The reſt of the troops who were round Alex- 
ander, being encouraged by his example, entirely: 


routed them. 


On the right wing, Philip, who was determined 


not to yield to his ſon, charged the Athenians: witly 


great vigour, and began to make them give way. 
However, they foon reſumed their courage, and re- 
(t) Lyſicles, one of the two 
generals, having broke into ſome troops which formed 


covered their firſt poſt. 


D 


the center of the Macedonians, imagined himſelf al- 
ready victorious, and in that raſh confidence, cried 
out, Come on, my lads, let us purſue them into Macedo- 
nia. Philip perceiving that the Athenians, inſtead of 
ſeizing the advantage of taking his phalanx in flank, 
purſued his treops too vigorouſly ; cried out, with a 
calm tone of voice, The Athenians don't Anoto how ta. 
conquer. Immediately he commanded his phalanx to- 
wheel about to a little eminence ; and perceiving that 
the Athenians, in diforder, were wholly intent on 
purſuing thofe they had broke, he charged them with 
his phalanx, and attacking them both in flank and 
rear, entirely routed them. Demoſthenes, who was 
a greater ſtateſman than a warrior, and more capable 
of giving wholſome counſel in his harangues, than ef 
ſupporting them by an intrepid courage, threw down + 


his arms and fled with the reſt, 


(u) It is even ſaid, 


that in his flight his robe being catched by a bramble, 
he imagined that ſome of the enemy had laid hold of 
him, and cried out, Spare my life. More than a thou- 
ſand Athenians were left upon the field of battle, and 
above two thouſand taken priſoners, among whom was 


(:) Polyzn, ſtratag. lib. 4. 
orat. p. 845. 
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Demades the orator. The loſs was as great on the 
Theban ſide. | 


Philip, after having ſet up a trophy, and offered to 


the gods a ſacrifice of thankſgiving for his victory, diſ- 
tributed' rewards to the officers and ſoldiers, each ac- 
cording to his merit and the rank he held. 

His conduct after this victory ſhews, that it is much 
eaſier to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's 
ſelf, and triumph over one's own paſſions. Upon his 
coming from a grand entertainment, which he had 
given his officers, being equally tranſported with joy 
and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the ſpot where 
the battle had been fought, and there, inſulting the 
dead bodies with which the field was covered, he turned 
into a ſong the beginning of the decree which De- 
moſthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this 
war; and ſung thus ( himſelf beating time) De- 
moſthenes the Peanian, ſon of Demoſthenes, has ſaid. 
Every body was ſhocked to ſee the king diſhonour him- 
ſelf by this behaviour, and ſully his glory by an action 
ſo unworthy a king and a conqueror ; but no one 
opened his lips about it. Demades the orator, whoſe 
ſoul was free though his body was a priſoner, was the 
only perſon who ventured to make him ſenſible of the 
indecency of this conduct, telling him: A, Sir, ſince 
ertune has given you the part of Agamemnon, are you not 
aſhamed to act that of Therſites ? Theſe words, ſpoke 
with ſo generous a liberty, opened his eyes, and made 
him turn them inward : And, ſo far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with Demades, he eſteemed him the more for 
them, treated him with the utmoſt reſpe& and friend- 
ſhip, and conferred all poſſible honours upon him. 

From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, 
both in bis diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, ſays * an 
hiſtorian, the converſation of Demades had ſoftened 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar ac- 
qr aintance with the Attic graces. He diſmiſſed all the 
* "Yao 78 Anpad s xaFopinntirreg Toi; "ATlixais X&piTs, 
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Athenian captives without any ranſom, and gave the 
greateſt part of them cloaths; with the view of ac- 
qui ring the confidence of fo powerful a commonwealth 
as Athens by that kind treatment: In which, ſays Po- 
lybius (x}, he gained a fecond triumph, more glorious 
for himſelf, and even more advantageous than the firſt; 
for in the battle, his courage had prevailed over none 
but thoſe who were preſent in it; but on this occa- 
ſion, his kindneſs and clemency acquired him a whole 
city, and ſubjected every heart to him. He renewed 
with the Athenians the antient treaty of friendſhip and 
alliance, and granted the Bœotians a peace, aſter ha- 


ving left a ſtrong garriſon in Thebes. 


(y) We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt colonies 
rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs and igno- 
miny with which it was covered, by the loſs of the 
battle of Chæronea. The inſtant be received the news 
of it, being uncertain what uſe Philip would make of 
his victory, and determined to die a freeman, he 
haſtened his end by abſtaining from food. He was 
I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak elſewhere of his ſtile and of his works, 

Demoſthenes ſeemed to have been the principal cauſe 
of the terrible ſhock which Athens received at this 
time, and which gave its power ſuch a wound, as it 
never recovered. (2) But at the very inſtant that 
the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow, which 
affected ſo great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, / ſeized with 
terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of blind 
zeal, 'againſt the man whom they might have conſi- 
dered in ſome meaſure as the author of this dreadful 
calamity ; even at this very inſtant, I ſay, the people 
ſubmitted entirely to the counſels of Demoſthenes. 

The precautions that were taken to poſt guards, to raiſe 
the walls, and to repair the foſses, were all in conſe- 


(x) Polyb.l. 5. p. 259. | ) Plut. in Iſocr. p- 837. 
(z) Demoſth. pro Cref, p. 514. Plutarch. in Demoſth, p. 853. 
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quence of his advice. He himſelf was appointed ta: circun 
ſupply the city with proviſions, and to repair the | - jnſcrip 
walls; which latter commiſſion he executed with ſo luſtrio 
much generoſity, that it acquired him the greateſt ho- en 
nour; and for which, at the requeſt of Cteſiphon, a wage, 
crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward for his. l 
having preſented the commonwealth with a. ſum of ( 
money out of his own eſtate, ſufficient to defray what 7 
was wanting of the ſums for repairing the walls. W 
On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the battle of ; 
Chæronea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, ha- ; 
ving all roſe up, in concert againſt him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the peo- 05) 
ple not only declared him innocent of the ſeveral accu- . 
ſations laid to his charge, but conferred more honours 56 f 
upon him than he had enjoyed before; ſo ſtrongly did = 18 
the veneration they had ſor his zeal and fidelity over- « do 
balance the efforts of calumny and malice. Ds 

The Athenians, a fickle, wavering people, and 4 = 
apt to puniſh their own. errors and. omiſſions in the "In: 
perſon of thoſe whoſe projects were often. rendered «of 
abortive, for no other reaſon but becauſe they had Wd 
executed them too ſlowly ; in thus crowning De- 75 f 
moſthenes, in the midſt of a public calamity which he 9 I: 
alone ſeemed} to have brought upon them, pay the . J. 
moſt glorious homage to his abilities and integrity. By n 
this wiſe and brave conduct, they ſeem in ſome mea- 8 9 
ſure to confeſs their own error, in not having followed „ 
his counſel neither fully nor early enough; and to con- A © 
feſs themſelves alone guilty of all the evils which had 7 3s 
befallen them... 3 123419, etr5 8 * 1 

(a) But the people did not ſtop here. The bones of We” F 
ſuch as had been killed in the battle of Chæronea, 2 * 
having been brought to Athens to be interred, they 1 (c 
appointed Demoſthenes to.compoſe the elogiumof thoſe as 
brave men; a manifeſt proof that they did not aſcribe L 8 
to him the ill ſucceſs of the battle, but to Providence | _ 
only, who diſpoſes of human events at pleaſure ; a (b 


la) Flut. ibid. Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. 519, 520 (4 1 
n TT circum- 
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circumſtance which was expreſsly mentioned in the 


- fnſcription engraved on the monument of: thoſe wo 
luſtrious deceaſed warriors. 


- This earth entombs thoſe victims to the fates 
Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to zeal. 
Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant- chains, 
Did by their deaths alone eſcape the yoke. . 
This Fupiter decreed : no effort, mortals, 
Can ſave you from the mighty will of fate. 
To gods alone belongs the attribute 1 
Of being free from crimes with never-ending Joy | 


(2) Demoſthenes oppoſed Æſchines, who was per- 
petually reproaching him with having occaſioned the 
loſs of the battle in queſtion with this ſolid anſwer: 
“ Cenſure me ( ſays he) for the counſels I give; but 
& don't calumniate me for the ill ſucceſs of them. For 
ce it is the ſupreme Being who conducts and terminates 
ee all things; whereas it is from the nature of the 
“ counſel itſelf that we are to judge of the intention 
« of him who offers it. If therefore the event has 
& declared in favour of Philip, impute it not to me 
& as a crime, ſince tis God and not my ſelf, who 
& diſpoſed of the victory. But if you can prove that 
& I did not exert myſelf with probity, vigilance, and 
« an activity indefatigable, and ſuperior to my 
« ſtrength : if with theſe I did not ſeek, I did not 
% employ every method which human orudence could 
66 ſugoell ; and did not inſpire the moſt neceſſary and 
« noble reſolutions, ſuch as were truly worthy of A- 
ce thenians ; ſhew me this, and then give what ſcope 
« you pleaſe to your accuſations.” 

(c) He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime 8 fol- 
Towing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful 
paſſage in his oration, and is ſo highly applauded by 
Longinus (d). Demoſthenes endeavours to J hrs 


() Demaſth. pro Cteſ. p. 3c 5. te, Tha, p. 5088. 
6 Longin, de ſublim. c. 14. | HH 
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own conduct, and prove to the Athenians, that they 


did not do wrong in giving Philip battle. He is not 


ſatisfied with merely citing in a frigid manner the ex- 


ample of the great men who had fought for the ſame 
cauſe in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and be- 
fore Platææ : No, he makes a quite different uſe of 
them, ſays this rhetorician ; and on a ſudden, as if 
inſpired by ſome god, and poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of 


Apollo himfelf, cries out, ſwearing by thoſe brave de- 


fenders of Greece: No, Athenians ] you have not erred. 
1 ſwear by thoſe illuftrious men who fought on land at 
Marathon and Platez; at ſea before Salamis and Ar- 
temiſium; aud all thoſe who have been honoured by the 
commonwealth with the falemn rites of burial ; and not 
thoſe only who have been crowned with ſucceſs, and came 
ff viftorious, Would not one conclude, adds Longi- 
nus, that by changing- the natural air of the proof, 
in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming by 
oaths of ſo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in 
fome meaſure, thoſe antient citizens; and makes all 
who die in the ſame glorious manner fo many gods, 
whoſe names it is proper to ſwear? 
I have W obſerved in another place, how na- 
turally apt theſe. * orations ( fpoke in a moſt ſolemn 
manner, to the glory of thoſe who loſt their lives in 
fighting for the cauſe of liberty) were to inſpire the 
Athenian youth with an ardent zeal for their country, 
and a warm deſire to ſignalize themſelves in battle. 
(e) Another ceremony obſerved with regard to the 
children of thoſe whoſe fathers died in the bed of ho- 
nour, was no leſs efficacious to inſpire them with the 
love of virtue. In a celebrated feſtival, in which ſhews 
were exhibited to the whole people, an herald came 
upon the ſtage, and producing the young orphans dreſt 


| (e) Æſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 452. 

* Demeſthenes, in bis oration to be ſpoke in bonour of fuch perſon 
againſt Leptines, p. 562. obſerves, as had liſt their 1 in 22 
id at the Athenians were the only fence of their country, 
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in compleat armour, he ſaid with a loud voice: 
« Theſe young orphans, whom an untimely death 
« in the midft of dangers has deprived of their il- 
& Juſtrious fathers, have found in the people a parent, 
«© who has taken care of them till no longer in a ſtate 
« of infancy, And now they ſend them back, armed 
© cap-a-pee, to follow, under the moft happy auſpi- 
e ces, their own affairs; and invite each of them 
c to emulate each other in deſerving the chief em- 
ce ployments of the ſtate.” By ſuch methods, mar- 
tial bravery, the love of one's country, and a taſte 
for virtue and ſolid glory, are perpetuated in a ſtate, 
It was the very year of the battle of Chæronea, 
and two years before the death of Philip, that Æſchi- 
nes drew up an accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, or rather 
againſt Demoſthenes : but the cauſe was not pleaded 
till ſeven or eight years after, about the fifth or ſixth 
year of the reign of Alexander. I ſhall relate the e- 


vent of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon 


the hiſtory of the life and actions of that prince. 

No cauſe ever excited ſo much cutiolity, nor was 
pleaded with ſo much pomp. “ People flocked to it 
from all parts (ſays Cicero) and they had great rea- 
ſon for ſo doing ; for what ſight could be nobler, than 
a conflict between two orators, each of them excel- 
lent in his way ; both formed by nature, improved 
by art, and animated by perpetual diſſenſions, and an 
implacable animoſity againſt each other? 

Theſe two orations have always been conſidered as 
the maſter-pieces of antiquity, eſpecially that of De- 
moſthenes. (7) Cicero had tranſlated the latter, a 
ſtrong proof of the high opinion he-entertained of it. 


Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that perfor- 


[ ) De opt. gen. orat. 


Ad quod judicium concurſus morum oratorum, in graviſſima 
dicitur & tota Gracia factus eſſe. cauſa, accurata & inimicitiis in- 
Quid enim aut tam viſendum, aut cenſa contentio ? Cicer. de opt. gen. 
tam audiendum fuit, quam ſum - crat. n. 22. 
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- heard Demeſthenes ſpeak it himſelf ! 
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mance is now extant, which ſuffices to make us very 
much regret the loſs of the reſt, 

© Amidit the numberleſs beauties which are conſpieu- 
ous in every part of theſe two orations, methinks there 
appears, if I may be allowed to cenſure the writings 
of ſuch great men, a conſiderable error, that very 
much leſſens their perſection, and which appears to me 
directly repugnant to the rules of ſolid, juſt elo- 
quence ; and that is, the groſs injurious terms in which 


the two orators reproach one another. The ſame ob- 


jection has been made to Cicero, with regard to his 
orations againſt Anthony. I have already declared, 
that this manner of writing, this kind of groſs, op- 
probrious expreflions, were the very reverſe of ſolid 
eloquence ; and indeed every ſpeech, which is dictated 
by paſſion and revenge, never fails of being ſuſpected 


by thoſe who judge of it; whereas an oration that is 
ſtrong and invincible from reaſon and argument, and 


which at the ſame time is conducted with reſerve and 
moderation, wins the heart, whilſt it informs the un- 
derſtanding ; and perſuades no leſs by the eſteem it 
inſpires for the orator, than by the force of his argu- 
ments. e | | 
The juncture ſeemed to favour Æſchines very much; 
for the Macedonian party, whom he had always be- 
friended, was very powerful in Athens, eſpecially after 
the ruin of Thebes. Nevertheleſs, Æſchines loſt his 
cauſe, and was juſtly ſentenced to baniſhment for his 
raſh accuſation, He thereupon went and ſettled him- 


ſelf in Rhodes, where he opened a ſchool of eloquence, 


the fame and glory of which continued. for many ages. 
He began his lectures with the two orations that had 


occaſioned his baniſhment. Great encomiums were 


given to that of Æſchines; but when they heard that 
of Demoſthenes, the plaudits and acclamations were 
redoubled: and it was then he ſpoke theſe words, ſo 


greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy and a rival; 


But what applauſes would you not have beflawed, had you 
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To conclude, the victor made a good uſe of his 

conqueſt : for the inſtant Æſchines left Athens, in or- 
der to embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after him, 
and forced him to accept of a purſe of money ; which 
muſt have obliged him ſo much the more, as he had 
Jeſs room to expect ſuch an offer. On this occaſion 
AÆſchines cried out: How will it be poſſible for me not 
to regret à country, in'which I leave an enemy more ge- 
nerous, that I can hope to find friends in any other part 
of the world. ! | | | 


SEcr. VII. Philip, in the aſſembly of the Amphictyous, 
is declared general of the Greeks againſt the Perfians, 
and prepares for that expedition. Domeſtic troubles in 
his houſhald. He divorces Olympias, and marries 

another lady. He ſolemnizes the marriage of Cleopa- 
tra his daughter with Alexander king of Epirus, and 
is killed at the nuptials, 1 15 

(e) Mk battle of Chæronea may be ſaid to have 

enſlaved Greece. Macedon at that time, 
with no more than thirty thouſand ' ſoldiers, gain- 
ed a point, which Perſia, with millions of men, 
had attempted unſucceſsfully at Platææ, at Salamis, 


and at Marathon. Philip, in the firſt years of his 
| reign, had repulſed, divided, and diſarmed his ene- 


mies. In the ſucceeding ones, he had ſubjected by ar- 
tifice or force, the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, 
and had made himſelf its arbiter; but now he pre- 
pares to revenge the injuries which Greece had re- 
ceived from the Barbarians, and meditates no leſs a 
deſign, than the deſtruction of their empire. (5) The 
greateſt advantage he gained by his laſt victory (and 
this was the object he long had in view, and never 
loſt ſight of ) was, to get himſelf appointed in the aſ- 
ſembly of the Greeks, their generaliſſimo againſt the 


(e) A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. (5) Diod. 1. 16. p. 479 · 
Some authors aſcribe theſe fate as AEſchines, and was. alſo 
words to Dexofthenes, wohen, three - baniſhed from Athens.. 

Mars after, be met with the ſame ; 


Perſians.. 
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Perſians. In this quality he made preparations, in or- 
der to invade that mighty empire. He nominated, as 
leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and Parmenio, 
two of his captains, on whoſe valour and wiſdom he 
chiefly relied, and made them ſet out for Aſia minor, 
(i) But whilſt every thing abroad was glorious and 
happy for Philip, he found the utmoſt uneaſineſs at 
home; diviſion and trouble reigning in every part of 
his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who was 
naturally jealous, choleric and vindictive, raiſed diſ- 
ſenſions perpetually in it, which made Philip almoſt 
out of love with life, Not to mention, that as he 
himſelf had defi led the marriage- bed, it is ſaid, that 
his conſort had repaid his infidelity in kind. But 
whether he had a juſt ſubject of complaint, or was 
| weary of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded 
far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been 
diſguſted upon ſeveral other accounts, was highly of- 
fended at this treatment of his mother... | 
Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopa- 
tra, niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whoſe beauty 
was ſo exquiſite, that he could not reſiſt its charms, 
In the midſt of their rejoicings upon occaſion of the 
nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who was 
uncle to the new queen by the mother's ſide, took it in- 
to his head to ſay, that the Macedonians ought to be- 
ſeech the gods to give them a lawful ſucceſſor to their 
king. Upon this, Alexander, who was naturally 
choleric, exaſperated at theſe injurious words, cried 
out, WYretch that thou art, dt thau then take me fer a 
baflard'? and at the ſame time flung the cup at his 
head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon which 
the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who fat at another 
table, was very much offended to ſee the feaſt inter- 
Tupted in this manner; and not recollecting that he 
was lame, drew his fword and ran directly at his ſon. 
Happily, the father fell, ſo that the gueſts had an 
opportunity of ſtepping in between them. The greateſt 
(i) Plut. in Alex. p. 669, r | 
| | c ifculty 
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difficulty was, to keep Alexander from ruſhing upon 1 
his ruin. Exaſperated at a ſucceſſion of ſuch heinous Aj 
affronts, in ſpite of all the gueſts could ſay, concern- y 
ing the duty he owed Philip as his father and his ſove- 
reign, he vented his reſentments in the bitter words 
following : The Macedonians, indeed, haue a captain 
there, vaſtly able to croſs from Europe into Afia ; he, 
who cannot ſtep from one table to another, without run- 
ning the hazard of breaking bis neck. After theſe 
words, he left the ball, and taking Olympias, his mo- 
ther, along with him, who had been fo highly af- 
fronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and himſelf went 
over to the IIſyrians. | 0 Iro1 SITS | 
In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was 
engaged to Philip by the ties of friendſhip and hoſpita- 
lity, and was very free and familiar with him, arrived 
at his court. After the farſt civilities- and carefles 
were over, Philip aſked bim, whether the Greeks 
were in amity ? It indeed becomes you, Sir, replied De- 
maratus, #o be concerned abaut Ercece, who have filled 
your own houſe with feuds and diſſenſions. The prince, 
ſenſibly affected with this reproach, came to himſelf, 
acknowledged his error, and ſent Demaratus to Alex- 
ander, to perſuade him to return home. - 
(4), Philip did not loſe fight of the conqueſt of Aſia. 
Full of the mighty project he revolved, he conſults 
the gods to know what would be the event of it. The 
prieſteſs replied, The victim is already crowned, his and 
draws nigh, and he will foon be ſacrificed. Philip, 
hearing this, did not hefitate a moment, but inter- 
preted the oracle in his own favour, the ambiguity of 
which ought at leaſt to have kept him in ſome ſuſ- 
penſe. In order therefore that he might be in a con- 
dition to apply entirely to his expedition againſt the 
Perſians, and devote himſelf ſolely to the conqueſt of 
Aſia, he diſpatches with all poſſible diligence his do- 
meſtic affairs. After this, he offers up a ſolemn ſacri- 
tice to the gods; and prepares to celebrate with incre- 


(% A. M. 3668. Ant, J. C. 338. s 
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dible magnificence in Egæ, a city of Macedonia, the 
nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he gave in 
marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, and brother 
to Olympias his queen. He had invited to it the moſt 
conſiderable perſons of Greece; and heaped upon them 
friendſhips and honours of every kind, by way of 
gratitude for electing him generaliſſimo of the Greeks, 
The cities made their court to him in emulation of 
each other, by ſending him-gold crowns-; and Athens 
diſtinguiſhed its zeal above all the reſt. Neoptolemus 
the poet had written, | purpoſely, for that feſtival, a 
tragedy * entitled Cinyras, in which, under borrowed 
names, he repreſented this prince as already victor over 
Darius, and maſter of Aſia. Philip liſtened to theſe 
happy prefages with joy; and, comparing them with 
the anſwer of the oracle, aſſured himſelf of conqueſt, 
The day after the nuptials, games and ſhews were ſo- 
lemnized. As theſe formed part of the religious wor- 


ſhip, there were carried in it with great and ceremony, 


twelye ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimitable art. 


A A thirteenth, that ſurpaſſed them all in magnificence, 


was that of Philip, which repreſented him as a god, 
The hour for his leaving the palace arrived, and he 
went forth in a white robe; and advanced with an air 
of majeſty, in the midſt of acclamations, towards the 
theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedonians, 
as well as foreigners, waited his coming with impa- 
tience. His guards marched before and behind him, 
leaving, by his order, a conſiderable ſpace between 
themſelves and him, to give the ſpectators a better 
opportunity of ſurveying him; and alſo to ſhew that 


he conſidered the affections which the Grecians bore 


him, as his ſafeſt guard. 11 | 
But all the feſtivity and pomp of theſe nuptials end- 
ed in the murder of Philip; and it was his reſuſal to 


- 


* Sactonius, among the preſages 
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obſerves, that Mneſter the Panto. 
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do an act of juſtice, that occaſioned his death.” Some 


time before, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an enter- 
tainment, had inſulted, in the moſt ſhocking manner, 
Paufanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. The lat- 
ter had long endeavoured to revenge the cruel affront, 


and was perpetually imploring the king's juſtice. But 


Philip, unwilling to diſguſt Attalus, uncle to Cleo- 
patra, whom, as was before obſerved, he had married 
after his divorcing Olympias his firſt queen, would 
never liſten to Pauſanias's complaints. However, to 
conſole him in ſome meaſure, and to expreſs the high 


eſteem he had for, and the great confidence he repoſed 
in him, he made him one of the chief officers of his 


life- guard. But this was not what the young Mace- 
donian required, whoſe anger now ſwelling to fury 


againſt his judge, he forms the deſign of wiping out 


his ſhame, by imbruing his hands in a moſt horrid 
F-4 X 1:14:31] 7 $47: * 


murder. 


When once a man is determined to die, he is vaſtly 


ſtrong and formidable. Pauſanias, the better to put 


his bloody deſign in execution, choſe the inſtant of 
that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole 
multitude were fixed on the prince; doubtleſs to make 
his vengeance more conſpicuous, and proportion it to 
the injury for which he conceived he had a right to 
make the king reſponſible, as he had long ſollicited that 
prince in vain for the ſatisfaction due to him. Seeing 
him therefore alone, in the great. ſpace which his 
guards left round him, he advances forwards, ſtabs him 
with a dagger, and lays him dead at his feet. Diodo- 
rus obſerves, that he was aſſaſſinated the very inſtant 
his ſtatue entered the theatre. The aſſaſſin had pre- 


pared horſes ready for his eſcape, and would have got 


off, had not an accident happened which ſtopped him, 
and gave the purſuers time to overtake him. Pauſa- 
nias was immediately tore to pieces upon the ſpot. 
(1) Thus died Philip at forty- ſeven years of age, after 
(A; M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 33. 1 
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having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, king 
of Perſia, died alſo the ſame year. | 

(en) Demoſthenes had private notice ſent him o 
Philip's death, and in order to prepare the Athenians 
to refume their courage, he went to the council with 
an air of joy, and ſaid, That the night before he had 
a dream, which promiſed ſome great felicity to the 
Athenians, A little after, couriers arrived with the 
news of Philip's death, on which occaſion the people 
abandoned themſelves to the tranſports of immoderate 
joy, which far exceeded all bounds of decency. De- 
moſthenes had particularly inſpired them with theſe 
ſentiments; for he himſelf appeared in public, 
crowned with a wreath. of flowers, and dreſſed with 
the utmoſt magnificence, though liis daughter had 
been dead but ſeven days. He alſo engaged the Athe- 
nians to offer ſacrifices, to thank the gods for the good 
news; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to Pauſa- 


mas,, who had committed the murder. 

On this occaſion Demoſthenes and the Athenians 
ac ted quite out of character; and we can ſcarce con- 
ceivo, how it came to pals that, in ſo deteſtable a 
crime as the murder of a king, policy, at leaſt, did 
not not induce them to diſſemble ſuch ſentiments as 
reflected diſhonour on them, without being at all to 
their advantage; and which ſhewed, that honour and 


probiry were utterly extin&-in their minds, 


SzcT. VIII. Memorable actions and ſayings of Philip, 
C Gwd and bad qualities of that prince. 

＋ HERE are, in the lives of great men, certain 
facts and expreſſions, which often give us a better 
idea of their character than their moſt ſhining actions; 
becauſe in the latter they generally ſtudy their con- 
duct, act a borrowed part, and propoſe themſelves to 
the view of the world; whereas in the former, as 
they ſpeak and act from nature, they exhibit them- 
ſelves ſuch as they really are, without art and diſguiſe. 
le) Æſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 440. | 
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Mr. de Tourreil has collected with ſufficient induſtry 
moſt of the memorable actions and ſayings of Philip, 
and he has been particularly careful to draw the cha- 
ner of this prince. The reader is not to expect 
much order and connexion, in the recital of theſe de- 
tached actions and ſayings. 

Though Philip loved ffattery, fo far as to reward 
the adulation of T hraſideus with the title of king in 
Theſſaly, he however at ſome intervals loved truth. 
He permitted () Ariſtotle to give him precepts on the 
art of reigning. He declared, that he was obliged to 
the Athenian orators for having corrected him of his 
errors, by frequently reproaching him with them. He 
kept a man in his ſervice to tell him every day, before 
he gave audience, Philip, remember thou art mortal. 

(o) He * diſcovered great moderation, even when he 
was ſpoken to in ſhocking and injurious terms; and 
alſo, which is no leſs worthy of admiration, when 
truth was told him; a-great quality ( ſays Seneca) in 
kings, and highly conducive to the happineſs of their 
reign, At the cloſe of an audience, which he gave to 
ſome Athenian ambaſſadors who were come to com- 


could do them any ſervice ? *The greateſt ſervice 
« thou couldſt do us, ſaid Demochares, would be to 
&« hang thy ſelf.” Philip, though he perceived all the 
perſons preſent were highly offended at theſe words, 
however made the following anſwer with the utmoſt 
calmneſs of temper : <* Go, tell your ſuperiors, that 
© thoſe who dare make uſe of ſuch inſolent language, 
© are more haughty and leſs peaceably inclined than 
te they who can forgive them.“ A 

(v) Being preſent, in an indecent poſture, at the ſale 
of ſome captives, one of them going up to him, whiſ- 
pered in his ear, Let down the lappet of your robe; upon 


1 


* 


(e) Senec. de Ira, I. 3. c. 23. 
Si quæ alia in Philippo virtus, fuit & contumeliarum patientia, in 
gens iitumentiiin'ad tutelam regni. N 5 
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which Philip replied, Set the man at liberty; I did not 
know till now that he was one of my friend. 

(p) The whole court ſolliciting him to puniſh the 
ingratitude of the Peloponneſians, who had biſſed him 
publickly in the Olympic games; M bat won't. they at- 
tempt (replied Philip ) ſhould I do them any injury, 
fince they laugh at 7 after having received ſo many 
favours at my hands ? 

(2) His courtiers adviſing him to drive from him a 
certain perſon who ſpake ill of him: Yes, indeed, 
(lays he) and ſo hell go and ſpeak injuriouſly F me 
every where. Another time, that they adviſed him to 
diſmiſs a man of probity, who had reproached him: 
Let us firſt take care ( ſays he ) that we have not given 
him any reaſon to do ſo. Hearing afterwards that the 


| perſon. in queſtion was but in poor circumſtances, and 


in no favour-with the courtiers, he was very, bountiful 
to him; on which occaſion his reproaches were 
changed into applauſes, that occaſioned another fine 
ſaying of this prince's: It is in the power of kings ts 
make themſelves beleved or hated. 

(r) Being urged to aſſiſt, with the credit and autho- 
rity he had with the judges, a perſon, whoſe reputation 
would be quite loſt, by the ſentence. which was going 
to be-pronounced, againſt him; I had rather ( n he) 


He ſhould to oſe his reputation, FT yo 1 mine. 


(s) Philip, riſing from an entertainment at which 
he had ſat ſeveral hours, was addreſſed by a woman, 
who. begged him to examine her cauſe, and to hear 
ſeveral reaſons ſhe had to alledge which were not 
pleaſing to him. He accordingly heard it, and gave 


ſentence againſt her; upon which ſhe replied very 
calmly, I appeal. How! ( ſays Philip) from your 


king ? To whom then ?, To Philip when faſting (re- 
plied the woman.) The manner in which he received 
this anſwer, would do honour to the moſt ſober prince. 
He afterwards gave the cauſe a ſecond hearing ; found 


(s) Ibid, 


(p) put. (%) Plat.in Apopbith,, 
72 K the 
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(t) A poor woman uſed. to appear often before him, 
to ſue for audience, and to beſeech him to put an end 
to her law-ſuit ; but Philip always told her he had no 
time. Exaſperated at theſe refuſals, which had been 


ſo often repeated, ſhe replied one day with emotion ; 


| 4 you have not time to do me juſtice, be no longer ting. 
h 


ilip was ſtrongly affected with this rebuke, which a 
juſt indignation had extotted from this poor woman; 
and ſo far from being offended at it, he ſatisfied her 
that inſtant, and afterwards became more exact in 
giving audience. He indeed was ſenſible, that a king 
and a judge are the ſame thing; that the throne is a 
tribunal ; that the ſovereign authority is a ſupreme 
power, and at the ſame time an indiſpenſable obliga- 


on to do juſtice ; that to diſtribute it to his ſubjects, 


and to grant them the time neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
was not a favour, but a duty and a debt; that he 
ought to appoint perſons to aſſiſt him in this function, 
but not to diſcharge himſelf abſolutely from it ; and 
that he was no leſs obliged to be a judge than a king. 
All theſe circumſtances are included in this natural, 
unaffected, and very wiſe expreſſion ; “ Be no longer 


ing; and Philip comprehended all its force. 


(uz) He underſtood raillery, was very fond of 
ſmart ſayings, and very happy at them himſelf; Ha- 
ving received a wound near the throat, and his ſurgeon. 
importuning him daily with ſome new requeſt : Take 
what thou wilt, ſays he, for thou haſt me by the throat. 

(x) It is alſo related, that after hearing two villains, 
who accuſed each other of various crimes, he baniſhed. 
the one, and ſentenced the other to follow him. 

) Menecrates the phyſician, who was ſo mad as 
to fancy himſelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows: 
Menecrates Fupiter, to Philip greeting, Philip an- 

e) Ibid. (2) Ibid, (x) Ibid, - 0) Alan. 
bd. 12, cap. 51. | 
Fal ply BaTiAtves. 8 

ao bad ſwered ; 
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ſwered; Philip to | Menecrates, health and Dili F 
But this king did not ſtop here ; for he hit upon a 
pleaſant remedy for his vifionary correſpondent, Phi- 
lip invited him to a grand entertainment. Menecrates 
had a ſeparate table at it, where nothing was ſerved up 
to him but incenſe and perfume, whilſt all the other 
gueſts fed upon the moſt exquiſite dainties. The firſt 
tranſports of joy with which he was ſeized, when he 
found his deen acknowledged, made bim forget that 
he was a man; but, hunger afterwards forcing him to 
rèeollect his being ſo, he was quite tired with the cha- 
racter of Jupiter, and took leave of the company 
abruptly. 

(z) Philip made an anſwer which tedbvunded highly 
to the honour of his prime miniſter. That prince be- 
ing one day reproached with devoting too many hours 
to ſleep; I indeed fleep, ſays he, but Antipater wakes. 

(a) Parmenio, hearing the ambaſſadors of all Greece 
murmuring one day becauſe Philip lay too long in bed, 
— did not give them audience: Don't wonder, fays 

he, if he ſleeps whilſt you wake ; for he waked whilſt you 

By this he wittily reproached them for their 
ſupineneſs, in neglecting their intereſts, whilft Philip 
was very'vigilant in regard to his. This Demoſthenes 
was ere N to them with his uſual free- 
dom. 


(3) Pyery one of the ten tribes of Athens uſed to 
elect a new general every year, Theſe did their duty by 
turns, and every general for the day commanded as ge- 
neralifimo. But Philip joked upon this multiplicity 
of chiefs, and faid, In my whole life I could never find 
But one gemeral, ( Parrtienio') whereas the Athenians 
can _ ten very 9 at the very e, they want 


Te letteß which Philip wrote to Ariſtotle on the 
birth of his ſon, proves the regard that prince paid to 
karned men ; and at the ſame time, the taſte he him- 


(z) Plutarch. (a) Ibid. (5) Plutarch. in Apoph. p- 77. 
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ſelf had for the polite arts and ſciences. The other 


letters of his, which are ſtill extant, do him no leſs 


honour. But his great talent was that of war and po- 
licy, in which he was equalled by few; and it is time 
to conſider him under this double character. I beg the 
reader to remember, that Mr. de Tourreil is the au- 
thor of moſt of the ſubſequent particulars, and that it 
is he who is going to give them the picture of king 
Philip. | | | 
It would be difficult to determine, whether this 
prince were more conſpicuous as a warrior or a ſtateſ- 
man. Surrounded from the very beginning. of his 
reign, both at home and abroad, with powerſul ene- 
mies ; he employed artifice and force alternately to 
defeat them, He uſes his endeavours with ſucceſs to 
divide his opponents: to ſtrike the ſurer, he eludes and 


diverts the blows which were aimed at himſelf ; equally 


prudent in good and ill fortune, he does not abuſe vic- 
tory ; as ready to purſue or wait for it, he either 
haſtens his pace or ſlackens it, as neceſſity requires; he 
leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what can- 
not be directed by wiſdom ; in fine, he is ever im- 
moveable, ever fixed in the juſt bounds which divide 


boldneſs from temerity. 


In Philip we perceive a king who commands his al- 
lies as much as his own ſubjects, and is as formidable 
in treaties as in battles ; a vigilant and active monarch, 
who is his own ſuperintendant, his own prime miniſter 


and generaliſſimo. We ſee him fired with an inſatia- 


ble thirſt of glory, ſearching for it where it is ſold at 
the deareſt price; making fatigue and danger his deareſt 
delights; forming inceflantly that juſt, that ſpeedy 
harmony of reflexion and action which military expe- 
ditions require; and with all theſe advantages, turning 
the fury of his arms againſt commonwealths, exhauſted 


by long wars, torn by inteſtine diviſions, ſold by their 


own citizens, ſerved by a body of mercenary, or un- 
diſciplined troops; obſtinately deaf to good advice, 
and ſeemingly determined on their ruin. 

VOL VI, F oy He 
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He united in himſelf two qualities which are com- 
monly found incompatible, viz. a ſteadineſs and calm- 
neſs of foul, that enabled him to weigh all things, in 
order to take advantage of every juncture, and to ſeize 
the favourable moment without being diſconcerted by 
diſappointments; this calmneſs, I ſay, was united 
with a reſtleſs aQtivity, ardor and vivacity, which were 
regardleſs of the difference of ſeaſons, or the greateſt 
of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, or more 
intrepid in fight, Demoſthenes, who cannot be ſuſ- 
pected to have flattered him, gives a glorious teſtimony 
of him on this head; for which reaſon I will cite his 
own words. (c) J ſaw, fays this orator, this very 
Philip, with whom we diſputed for ſovereignty and em- 
pire ; I ſaw him, though covered with wounds, his qe 
ruck out, his collar-bone broke, maimed bath in his hands 
and feet; till reſolutely ruſh into the e of dangers, 
and ready to deliver up to fortune, any other part of þts 
body ſhe might defire, provided he might live honourabiy 
and gloriouſiy with the reſt of it. 5 
Philip was not only brave himſelf, but inſpired his 
whole army with the ſame valour. Inſtructed by able 
maſters in the ſcience of war, as the reader has ſeen, 
he had brought his troops to the moſt exact regular dif- 
cipline; and trained up men capable of ſeconding him 
in his great enterprizes. He had the art, without leſ- 
ſening his own authority, to familiarize himſelf with 
his ſoldiers ; and commanded rather as the father of a 
family, than as the general of an army, wheneyer 
conſiſtent with diſcipline: and indeed, from his affa⸗ 
bility, which merited ſo much the greater ſubm iſfion 
and reſpect, as he required leſs, and ſeemed to diſpenſe 
with it, his ſoldiers were always ready to follow him 
to the greateſt dangers, and paid him the moſt implicit 
obedience. : | 

No general ever made a greater uſe of military ſtra- 
tagems than Philip. The dangers to which he had 
been expoſed in his youth, had taught him the neceſſity 

| (e) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 483. | 
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of precautions, and the art of reſources. A wiſe diffi- 
dence, which is of ſervice, as it ſhews danger in its 
true light, made him not fearful and irreſolute, but 
cautious and prudent, What reaſon ſoever he might 
have to flatter himſelf with the hope of ſucceſs, he ne- 
ver depended upon it ; and thought himſelf ſuperior to 
the enemy only in vigilance. Ever juſt in his projects, 
and inexhauſtible in expedients; his views were un- 
bounded ; his genius was wonderful, in fixing upon 
proper junctures for the executing of his deſigns ; and 
his dexterity in acting in an imperceptible manner no 
leſs admirable. Impenetrable as to his ſecrets, even to 


his beſt friends, he was capable of attempting or con- 


cealing any thing. The reader may have obſerved, 
that he ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to Jull the Athenians 
aſleep, by a ſpecious outſide of peace; and to lay fi- 
lently the foundations of his grandeur, in their credu- 
Jous ſecurity and blind indolence, 

But theſe exalted qualities were not without imper- 
fections. Not to mention his excels in eating and ca- 


rouſing, to which he abandoned himſelf with the ut- 


molt intemperance ; he alſo has been reproached with 
the moſt diſſolute abandoned manners. We may form 
a judgment of this from thoſe who were moſt intimate 
with him, and the company which uſually frequented 
his palace. A ſet of profligate debauchees, buffoons, 
pantomimes, and wretches worſe than theſe, flatterers 
I mean, whom avarice and ambition draw in crouds 
round the great and powerful; ſuch were the people 
who had the greateſt ſhare in his confidence and bounty. 
Demoſthenes is not the only perſon who reproaches 
Philip with theſe ſrailties ; for this might be ſuſpected 
in an enemy; but (4) T heopompus, a famous hiſto- 
rian, who had writ the hiſtory of that prince in fifty- 


eight books, of which unhappily a few fragments on 


are extant, gives a ſtill more diſadvantageous character 
of him. Philip, ſays (e) he, deſpiſed modeſty and 


(4) Dicd. Sicul. 1. 16. p. 408. 


(e. Theopom. apud 
Athen. I. 6. p. 206. | 
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ic regularity of life. He laviſhed his eſteem and libe- 
„ rality on men abandoned to debauch and the laſt 
& exceſſes of licentiouſneſs. He was pleaſed to ſee the 
& companions of his pleaſures excel no leſs in the abo- 
< minable arts of injuſtice and malignity, than in the 
& ſcience of debauchery. Alas! what ſpecies of in- 
& famy, what ſort of crimes did they not com- 
6 mit, Sc? | | 

But a circumſtance, in my opinion, which reflects 
the greateſt diſhonour on Philip, is that very one for 
which he is chiefly eſteemed by many perſons; I mean 
his politics. He is conſidered as a prince of the greateſt 
abilities in this art that ever lived : And, indeed, the 
reader may have obſerved, by the hiſtory of his actions, 


that in the very beginning of his reign, he had laid 


down a plan, from which he never deviated, and this 
was to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty of Greece. 
When ſcarce ſeated on his throne, and ſurrounded on 
every ſide with powerful enemics, what probability 
was there that he could form, at leaſt that he could 
execute, ſuch a project as this? However, he did not 
once loſe {ight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, 
alliances, confederacies ; in ſhort, all things termina- 
ted there, He was very laviſh of his gold and ſilver, 
merely to engage creatures in his ſervice, He carried 
on a private intelligence with all the cities of Greece ; 
and by the aſſiſtance of penſioners, on whom he had 
ſettled very large ſtipends, he was informed very ex- 
actly of all the reſolutions taken in them, and generally 
gave them the turn in his own favour. By this means 
he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, and lul- 
Jed aſleep the vigilance of ſtates, who till then had been 
looked upon as the molt active, the wiſeſt and moſt pe- 


netrating of all Greece. In treading in theſe ſteps for 


twenty years together, we fee him proceeding with 
great order, and advancing regularly towards the mark 
on which his eye was fixed ; but always by windings 
and ſubterraneous paſſages, the outlets of which only. 
diſcover the deſign. 
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) Polyznus ſhews us evidently the methods 
whereby he ſubjected Theſſaly, which was of great 
advantage to the compleating of his other deſigns, ** He 
6 did not ( fays he) carry on an open war againſt the 
“% 'Theflalians; but took advantage of the diſcord 
6 that divided the cities and the whole country into 
6 different factions. He ſuccoured thoſe who ſued for 
6“ his affiſtance ; and whenever he had conquered, he 
& did not entirely ruin the vanquiſhed, he did not 
& diſarm them, nor raze their walls; on the con- 
% trary, he protected the weakeſt, and endeavoured to 
« weaken and ſubject the ſtrongeſt ; in a word, he 


« rather fomented than appeaſed their diviſions, ha- 


eving in every place orators in his pay, thoſe artifi- 
& cers of diſcord, thoſe firebrands of commonwealths. 
% And it was by theſe ſtratagems, not by his arms, 
« that Philip ſubdued Theſſaly.“ | 

(2) All this is a maſter-piece, a miracle in point of 
politics, But what engines does this art play, what 
methods does it employ to compaſs its deligns ? Deceit, 


craft, fraud, falſhood, perfidy and perjury. Are thele - 


the weapons of virtue? We ſee in this prince a bound- 
leſs ambition, conducted by an artful, inſinuating, 
ſubtle genius; but we don't find him poſſeſs'd of the 
qualities which form the truly great man. Philip had 
neither faith nor honour ; every thing that could con- 
tribute to the aggrandizing of his power, was in his 
He gave his word with a firm 
reſolution to break it ; and made promiſes which he 
would have been very ſorry to keep, He thought 
himfelf ſkilful in proportion as he was perfidious, and 
made his glory conſiſt in deceiving all with whom he 
treated. (Y) He did not bluſh to ſay, That children 
were amuſed with play-things, and men with oaths. 

How ſhameful was it for a prince to be diſtinguiſhed 
by being more artful, a greater diſſembler, more pro- 
found in malice, and more a knave than any other 
(J) Polyzn. 1. 4. c. 19. (Cg) Demoſth. Olynth. 2. p. 22. 


b) ZElian, l. 7. C. 12. ; | 
F 3 per- 
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perſon of his age, and to leave ſo infamous an idea of 


himſelf to all poſterity ! What idea ſhould we form to 
our ſelves in the commerce of the world, who ſhould 
value himſelf for tricking others, and rank inſincerity 
and fraud among the virtues ? Such a character in pri- 


vate liſe, is deteſted as the bane and ruin of ſociety, 


How then can it become an object of eſteem and ad- 
miration in princes and miniſters of ſtate, perſons who 
are bound by ſtronger ties than the reſt of men ( be- 
cauſe of the eminence of their ſtations, and the im- 
portance of the employments they fill) to revere ſin- 
cerity, juſtice, and above all, the ſanctity of treaties 
and oaths; to bind which they invoke the name and 
majeſty of a God, the inexorable avenger of perfidy 
and impiety? A bare promiſe among private perſons 
ought to be ſacred and inviolable, if they have the leaſt 
ſenſe of honour ; but how much more ought it to be 
ſo among princes? We are bound (ſays a celebrated 
„ writer *) to ſpeak truth to our neighbour ; for the 
& uſe and application of ſpeech implies a tacit promiſe 
& of truth; ſpeech having been given us for no other 
«© purpoſe. It is not a compact between one pri- 
„ yate man with another; it is a common compact 
« of mankind in general, and a kind of right of na- 
& tions, or rather a law of nature. Now whoever 
ce tells an untruth, violates this law and common 
& compact.“ How greatly is the enormity of vio- 
lating the ſanctity of an cath increaſed, when we call 
upon the name of God to witneſs it, as is the cuſtom 
always in treaties ? (i) Were ſincerity and truth baniſhed 


from every other part of the earth, ſaid John I, king of 


France, upon his being ſollicited to violate a treaty, 
they ought to be found in the hearts and in the mouths of 
kings. | 
The circumſtance which prompts politicians to act 
in this manner, is, their being perſuaded that it is the 
only means to make a negotiation ſucceed, But tho? 
(.) Mexerai. | 
* 1M, Nicole on the epift, of the 19th Sunday after Whitſuntide, 11 
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this were the caſe, yet can it ever be lawful to pur- 


chaſe ſuch ſucceſs at the expence of probity, honour 
and religion? (+) If your father-in-law (Ferdinand the 
catholic) ſaid Lewis XII to Philip archduke of Auſtria, 
has acted perfidiouſly, I am determined not to imitate 
him ; and I am much more pleaſed in having loſt a king- 
dom (Naples) which I am able to recover, than J. ſhould 
have been had I loft my honour, which can never be re- 
covered. 

But thoſe politicians who have neither honour nor 


religion, deceive themſelves, even in this very particu- 


lar, I ſhall not have recourſe to the Chriſtian world 
for princes and miniſters, whoſe notions of policy were 
very different from theſe, To go no farther than our 


Greek hiſtory, how many great men have we ſeen per- 


fectly ſucceſsful in the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
in treaties of peace and war; in a word, in the moſt 
important negotiations, without once making uſe of 
artifice and deceit ? An Ariſtides, a Cimon, a Pho- 


cion, and ſo many more; ſome of whom were ſo 


very ſcrupulous in matters relating to truth, as to believe 
they were not allowed to tell a falſhood, even laughing 
and in ſport. Cyrus, the moſt famous conqueror of 
the eaſt, thought nothing was more unworthy of a 
prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the 
contempt and hatred of his ſubjects, than lying and 
deceit. It therefore ought to be looked upon as a 
truth, that no ſucceſs, how ſhining ſoever, can, or 
ought to cover the ſhame and ignominy which ariſe 


from breach of faith and perjury. 


- (A) Mezeral, 
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Alexander, compriſed in the following book, 
contains the ſpace of twelve years and eight 
months. Fe. | 


SECT. I. Alexander's birth. The temple of Epheſus is 
| burnt. the ſame day. The happy natural inclinations 
of that prince. Ariftotle is appointed his preceptor, 
wha inſpires him with a ſurprizing taſte for learning. 
He breaks Bucephalus. £ 


(a) A Lexander came into the world the firſt year of 
the CVIth Olympiad, 

The very day he came into the world the celebrated 
temple of Diana in Epheſus was burnt. The reader 
knows, without doubt, that it was one of the ſeven 

wonders of the world. It had been built in the name, 
and at the expence of all Aſia minor. A great num- 


. 1 HAVE already obſerved, that the hiſtory of 
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ber of * years were employed in building it. Its length 
was four hundred and twenty-five feet, and its breadth 
two hundred and twenty. It was ſupported by an 
hundred and twenty-ſeven columns, threeſcore feet 
high, which ſo many 4 kings had cauſed to be wrought 
at a great expence, and by the moſt excellent artiſts, 
who endeavoured to excel one another on this occaſion. 
The reſt of the temple was equal to the columns in 
magnificence. | 
(5) Hegeſias | of Magneſia, according to Plutarch, 
ſays, That it was no wonder the temple was burnt, be- 
cauſe Diana was that day employed at the delivery of 
Ohmpias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander, A re- 
fection, ſays our author, ſo very 4 cold, that it might 
have extinguiſhed the fire. | Cicero, who aſcribes 
this ſaying to Timæus, declares it a very ſmart one, 
at which I am very much ſurprized. Poſſibly the fond- 
neſs he had for jokes, made him not over delicate in 
things of this kind. | | | 

(e) One Heroſtratus had fired that temple on pur- 
pole. Being put to the torture, in order to force nim 
to confeſs his motive for committing ſo infamous an 
ion, he confeſſed that it was the view of making 
himſelf known to poſterity, and to immortalize his 
name, by deſtroying ſo noble a ſtructure, The ſtates- 
general of Aſia imagined they ſhould prevent the ſuc- 
| ceſs of his view, by publiſhing a decree, to prohibit 
the mention of his name, However, their prohibition 
only excited a greater curioſity ; for ſcarce one of the 


(5) Plut. in Alex. p. 665. 


* Pliny ſays two hundred and 
twenty years, which is not pro- 
bable, 
+ Antiently, moſt cities avere 
governed by their particular Ring. 
He woas an hiſtorian, and 
lived in the time of Ptolomy, ſon of 
| Lagus, h 
ft I don't know whether Plu- 
tarch's reflection be not ftill colder, 
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(e) Valer, Max. 1.8. c. 14. 


4 Concinne, ut multa, Ti- 
mus; qui, cum in hiſtoria dixiſ- 
ſet, qua nocte natus Alexander 
eſſet, gadem Dianz Epheſiæ tem- 
plum deflagraviſſe, adjunxit: mi- 
nime id eſſe mirandum, quod Dia- 
na, cum in partu Olympiadis ad- 
eſſe voluiſſet, abfuiſſet domo. De 
Nat, Der, l. 2. n. 69. 


hiſtorians 


% ˖ ˖ 
hiſtorians of that age has omitted to mention ſo mon- 
ſtrous an extravagance, and at the ſame time have told 
us the name of the criminal. F 

(A) The paſſion which prevailed moſt in Alexan- 
der, even from his tender years, was ambition, and an 
ardent deſire of glory; but not for every ſpecies of 
glory. Philip, like a ſophiſt, valued himſelf upon his 
eloquence and the beauty of his ſtile; and had the 
vanity to have engraved on his coins the ſeveral victo- 
Ties he had won at the Olympic games in the chariot- 


race. But it was not to this his ſon aſpired. His 


friends aſking him one day, whether he would not be 
preſent at the games above-mentioned, in order to 
diſpute the prize beſtowed on that occaſion, for he was 
very ſwift of foot? He anſwered, That he would con- 


tend in them, provided kings were to be his antagoniſts. 


Every time news was brought him, that his father 
had taken ſome city, or gained ſome great battle, A- 
lexander, ſo far from ſharing in the general joy, uſed 
to ſay in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young per- 
fons that were brought up with him ; Friends, my fa- 


ther will poſſeſs himſelf of every thing, and leave nothing 


or urs to do. 

One day ſome ambaſſadors from the king of Perſia 
being arrived at court during Philip's abſence, Alex- 
ander gave them ſo kind and fo polite a reception, and 
regaled them in fo noble and generous a manner, as 


charmed them all; but that which moſt ſuprized them 


was, the good ſenſe and judgment he diſcovered in 
the ſeveral converſations they had with him. He did 
not propoſe to them any thing that was trifling and 


like one of his age; ſuch, for. inſtance, as enquiring 


about the ſo much boaſted gardens ſuſpended in the 


air, the riches and magnificence of the palace, and 
court of the king of Perſia, which excited the admi- 


ration of the whole world ; the famous golden plan- 
tane-tree ; (e) and that golden vine, the grapes of 
(d) Plut. in vit. Alex. " 66 c=—OOS, Id, de- fo tun, Ale P. 2. 

(e) Athen. }. 12. p. 9 ; 5 1 N 
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which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all 
ſorts of precious ſtones, under which the Perſian mo- 
narch was ſaid frequently to give audience : Alexander, 
I fay, aſked them queſtions of a quite different na- 
ture; enquiring which was the road to Upper Aſia 
the diſtance of the ſeveral places ; in what the ſtrength 
and power of the king of Perſia conſiſted; in what 
part of the battle he fought ; how he behaved towards 
his enemies, and in what manner he governed his 
ſubjects, Theſe ambaſſadors admired him all the 
while ; and perceiving even at that time how great he 
might one day become, they obſerved, in a few 
words, the difference they found between Alexander 
and (/) Artaxerxes, by ſaying one to another; “ This 
young prince is great, and ours is rich. That man muſt 
be vaſtly inſignificant, who has no other merit than 
his riches! _ 8 
So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing 
as much to the good education which had been given 
him, as to the happineſs of his natural parts. Seve- 
ral preceptors were appointed, to teach him all ſuch 
arts and ſciences as are worthy the heir to a great 
kingdom; and the chief of theſe was Leonidas, a 


perſon of the moſt ſevere morals, and a relation of the 


queen. Alexander himſelf tells us afterwards, that 
this Leonidas, in their journies together, uſed fre- 


quently to look into the trunks where his beds and 


cloaths were laid, in order to ſee if Olympias his mo- 


ther had not put ſomething ſuperfluous into them, 


which might adminiſter to delicacy and luxury. 
But the greateſt ſervice Philip did his fon, was ap- 


pointing Ariſtotle his preceptor, the maſt famous and 


F* 


the moſt learned philoſopher of his age, whom he en- 


truſted with the whole care of his education. (g) One 
of the reaſons which prompted Philip to chuſe him a 
maſter of ſo conſpicuous a reputation and merit was, 


(J) Artaxerxes Ochus. (2) Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. 
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as he himſelf tells us, that his ſon might avoid com- 
mitting a great many faults, of which he himſelf had 
been guilty. 1 1 

Philip was ſenſible, how great a treaſure he poſſeſſed 
in the perſon of Ariſtotle ; for which reafon he ſettled 
a very conſiderable ſtipend upon him, and afterwards 
rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely more glo- 
rious manner ; for having deſtroyed 'and laid waſte 
the city of * Stagira, the native place of that philoſo- 
pher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for him; 
reinſtated the inhabitants who had fled from it, or 
were made ſlaves ; and gave them a fine park in the 


neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their ſtudies 


and aſſemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the ſtone 
ſeats which Ariſtotle had placed there were ſtanding ; 


as alſo ſpacious viſto's, under which thoſe who walked 


were ſhaded from the ſun-beams. | 

Alexander likewiſe diſcovered no leſs eſteem for his 
maſter, whom he believed himſelf bound to love as 
much as if he had been his father ; declaring, + That 
be was indebted to the one for living, and to the other for 
living well, The progreſs' of the pupil was equal to 
the care and abilities of the preceptor. | He grew 
vaſtly fond of philoſophy ; and learnt the ſeveral parts 
of jt, but in a manner ſuitable to his birth. Ariſtotle 
endeavoured to improve his judgment, by laying down 
ſure and certain rules, by which he might diſtinguiſh 
Juſt and ſolid reaſoning from what is but ſpecioully ſo; 
and by accuſtoming him to ſeparate in diſcourſe all 
ſuch parts as only dazzle, from thoſe which are truly 
ſolid, and ſhould conſtitute its whole value. He alſo 
exerciſed him in metaphyſics, which may be of great 
benefit to a prince, provided he applies himſelf to them 
with moderation, as they explain to him the nature of 
the human mind ; how greatly it differs from matter ; 
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of ALEXANDER. 109 
in what manner he perceives ſpiritual things; how he 
is ſenſible of the impreſſion of thoſe that ſurround . 
him, and many other queſtions of the like import, 


The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that he did not 
omit either the mathematics, which give the mind ſo 


juſt a turn of thinking; or the wonders of nature, the 


ſtudy of which, beſides a great many other advanta- 


ges, ſhews how very incapable the mind of man is to 


diſcover the ſecret principles of the things to which he 


is daily an eye-witneſs. But Alexander applied him- 


ſelf chiefly to morality, which is properly the ſcience 
of kings, becauſe it is the knowledge of mankind, and 


of all their duties. This he made his ſerious and pro- 


found ſtudy; and conſidered it, even at that time, as 
the foundation of prudence and wife policy. How 
much muſt ſuch an education contribute to the good 


conduct of a prince with regard to his own intereſts 
and the government of his people! 


(i) The greateſt maſter of rhetoric that antiquity 
could ever boaſt, and who has left ſo excellent a trea- 
tiſe on that ſubject, took care to make that ſcience part 
of his pupiPs education ; and we find that Alexander, 
even in the midſt of his conqueſts, was often very 
urgent with Ariſtotle, to ſend him a treatiſe on that 
ſubject. To this we owe the work entitled, Alexan- 
der's rhetoric ; in the beginning. of which, Ariſtotle 
proves to him, the vaſt advantages a prince may reap 
from eloquence, as it gives him the greateſt aſcendant 


over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as 
well by his wiſdom as authority. Some anſwers and 
letters of Alexander, which are {till extant, ſhew 


that he poſſeſſed, in its greateſt perfection, that ſtrong, 

that manly eloquence, which abounds with ſenſe and - 

ideas; and which is ſo entirely free from ſuperfluous 

expreſſions, that every ſingle word has its meaning; 

which properly ſpeaking is the eloquence of kings. 

His eſteem, or rather his paſſion for * Homer, 
(% Ariſtot. in Rhetor. ad Alex. p. 608, 609. | 


ſhews, 
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ſhews, not only with what vigour and ſucceſs he ap- 
lied himſelf to polite literature, but the judicious uſe 
e made of it, and the ſolid advantages he propoſed 
to himſelf from it. He was not prompted to peruſe this 
poet merely out of curioſity, or to unbend his mind, 
or from a great fondneſs for poeſy; but his view in ſtu- 
dying this admirable writer was, in order to borrow 
ſuch ſentiments from him, as are worthy a great king, 
and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, 
temperance, prudence; the art of commanding well 
in war and peace. And indeed, the verſe which 
pleaſed him moſt in Homer *, was that where Aga- 
memnon is repreſented as a good king, and a brave 
warrior, | | 
After this, it is no wonder that Alexander ſhould 
have ſo high an eſteem for this poet. Thus, when af- 
ter the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found 


among the ſpoils of Darius a gold box (enriched with 


precious ſtones) in which the excellent perfumes uſed 
by that prince were put ; Alexander, who was quite 
covered with duſt, and regardleſs of eſſences and per- 
fumes, ordered that this box ſhould be employed to no 
other uſe than to hold Homer's poems, which he be- 
lieved the moſt perfect, the moſt precious production 
of the human mind. He admired particularly the 
Tliad, which he called, || The be/t proviſion for a war- 
rior. He always had with him that edition of Ho- 
mer which Ariſtotle had reviſed and corrected, and to 
which the title of the edition of the box was given; and 
he laid it, with his ſword, every night under his 
pillow. | | 


(i) Aul. Gell. I. 20. c. 5. | 
| * Au b reper, Baoiatug 7 g, xpeTtpo; 17 c αντοννẽ˙ 


liad. 3. v. 172. 
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he was diſpleaſed with Ariſtotle his maſter for having 


publiſhed, in his abſence, certain metaphyſical pieces, 
which he himſelf deſired to poſſeſs only; and even at 
the time when he was employed in the conqueſt of 
Aſia, and the purſuit of Darius, he wrote to him a 
letter, which is ſtill extant, wherein he complains up- 
on that very account. Alexander ſays in it, that 
c & he had much rather ſurpaſs the reſt of men in the 
& knowledge of ſublime and excellent things, than the 
& greatneſs and extent of his power.” He in like man- 
ner requeſted (m) Ariſtotle, not to ſhew the treatiſe of 
rhetoric above-mentioned to any perſon but himſelf. I 


will confeſs, that there is an exceſs in this ſtrong deſire 


of glory, which prompts him to ſuppreſs the merit of 
others, in order that his only may appear; but then 
we at leaſt muſt confeſs, that it diſcovers ſuch a paſſion 
for ſtudy as is very laudable in a prince ; and the very 
reverſe of that indifference, not to ſay contempt and 
averſion, which moſt young perſons of high birth ex- 
preſs for all things that relate to learning and ſtudy. 
Plutarch tells us in few words, the infinite advan- 
tage that Alexander reaped from this taſte, with which 
his maſter (than whom no man poſſeſſed greater talents 
for the education of youth ) had inſpired him from his 
moſt tender infancy. He loved, ſaid that author, to 
converſe with learned men, to improve himſelf in know- 
ledge, and to fludy ; three ſources of a monarch's 
- happineſs, and which enable him to ſecure himſelf from 
numberleſs difficulties ; three certain and infallible me- 
thods of learning to reign without the aſſiſtance of 
others. The converſation of perſons of fine ſenſe, 
inſtructs a prince by way of amuſement, and teaches 
him a thouſand curious and uſeful things without coſt- 
ing him the leaſt trouble. The leſſons which able 


(m) Ariſt. p. 60g. 
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maſters give him, on the moſt exalted ſciences, and 
particularly upon politics, improve his mind wonder- 


fully, and furniſh him with rules to govern his ſub- 


jects with wiſdom. In fine, ſtudy, eſpecially that of 
hiſtory, crowns all the reſt, and is to him a preceptor 
for all ſeaſons, and for all hours, who, without ever 
growing troubleſome, acquaints him with truths which 
no one elſe would dare to tell him, and, under ficti- 
tious names, exhibits the prince to himſelf; teaches 


him to know himſelf as well. as mankind, who are the 


ſame in all ages. Alexander owed all theſe advantages 
to the excellent education Ariſtotle gave him. 


(n) He had alſo a taſte for the whole circle of arts, 


but in ſuch a manner as became a prince; that is, he 
knew the value and uſefulneſs of them, Muſic, paint- 


ing, ſculpture, architecture, flouriſhed in his reign, 


becauſe they * found in him both a ſkilful judge, and 
a generous protector, who was able to diſtinguiſh and 
reward merit. 

(o) But he deſpiſed certain ifs feats of dexterity, 
that were of no uſe. Some Macedonians admired 
very much a man, who employed himſelf very atten- 
tively in throwing ſmall peaſe through the eye of a 
+-needle, which he would do at a conſiderable diſtance, 


and without once miſſing. Alexander ſeeing him at 
this exerciſe, ordered him, as We are told, a preſent 


ſuitable to his employment, vx. a baſket of peaſe. 
Alexander was of a ſprightly diſpoſition; was reſo- 
lute, and very tenacious of his opinion, which never 
gave way to force, but at the ſame time would ſubmit 
immediately to reaſon and good ſenſe. It is very diffi- 
cult to treat with perſons of this turn of mind. Philip 
accordingly notwithſtanding his double authority of 


(o) 2 200 


T We may ſuppoſe it was ſome 
inſtrument in the ſhape of a needle, 


(n) Plut. de Fortun. Alex. Serm. 2. p. 333. 
I. 2. c. 21. 
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of ALEXANDER 114 
king and father, believed it neceſſary to employ per- 
ſuaſion rather than force with reſpect to his ſon, and 
endeavoured to make himſelf beloved rather than feared 
by him. | DA 4 . 
"Na accident made him entertain a very advanta- 
geous opinion of Alexander. There had been ſent. 
from Theſſaly to Philip a war-horſe, a noble, ſtrong, 
fiery, generous beaſt, called“ Bucephalus. The 
owner would ſell him for thirteen talents, about 1900 /. 
ſterling. The king went into the plains, attended by 
his courtiers, in order to view the perfections of this 
horſe ; but upon trial he appeared ſo very fierce, and 
pranced about in ſo furious a manner, that no one 
dared to mount him. Philip, being angry that ſo furi- 
ous and unmanageable a creature had been ſent him, 
gave orders for their carrying him back again. Alex- 
ander, who was preſent at that time, cried out, hat 
a noble horſe they are going to loſe, for want of addreſs 
and boldneſs to back him ! Philip, at firſt, conſidered 
theſe words as the effect of folly and raſhneſs, ſo com- 
mon to young men: but as Alexander inſiſted ſtill 
more upon what he had ſaid, and was very much 
vexed to ſee ſo noble a creaturejuſt going to be ſent home 
again, his father gave him leave to try what he could 
do. The young prince, overjoyed at this permiſſion, 
goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, and 
turns his head to the ſun; having obſerved, that the 
thing which frighted him was his own ſhadow, he 
ſeeing it dance about, or ſink down, in proportion as 
he moved. He therefore firſt ſtroked him gently with 
his hand, and ſoothed him with his voice ; then ſeeing 
his metal abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, 
he let fall his cloak, and ſpringing ſwiftly upon his 
back, firſt ſlackens the rein, without once ſtriking or 
vexing him: and when he perceived that his fire was. 
cooled, that he was no longer ſo furious and violent, 
and wanted only to move forward, he gave him the 
reign, and ſpurring him with great vigour, animated 
Some think be was called ſo, becauſe his bead was like that of 1 ar. 
| 22 Im 
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him with his voice to his full ſpeed. While this 
was doing, Philip and his whole court trembled for 
fear, and did not once open their lips ; but when the 
prince, after having run his firſt heat, returned with 
joy and pride, at his having broke a horſe which was 
Judged abſolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers in ge- 
neral endeayoured to outvye one another in their ap- 
plauſes and congratulations ; and we are told, Philip 
ſhed tears of joy on this occaſion, and embracing A- 
lexander after he was alighted, and kiſſing his head, 

he ſaid to him, Ay fon, ſeek a kingdom more worthy f 

thee, for Macedon is below thy merit. 

We are told a great many ſurprizing particulars of 
this Bucephalus ; for whatever had any relation to A- 
lexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. (p) When 
this creature was ſaddled and equipped for battle, he 
would ſuffer no one to back him but his maſter ; and 
it would not have been ſafe for any other perſon to go 

near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount 
him, he would kneel down upon his two fore-feet, 
According to ſome hiftorians, in the battle againſt Po- 
rus, Where Alexander had plunged too imprudently a- 
midſt a body of the enemy, his horſe, though wounded 


in every part of his body, did however exert himſelf in 


ſo vigorous a manner, that he ſaved his maſter's 
life; and notwithſtanding the deep wounds he had 
received, and though almoſt ſpent through the great ef- 
fuſion of blood, he brought off Alexander from among 
the combatants, and carried him with inexpreſſible 
vigour to a place of ſecurity; where perceiving * the 
king was no longer in danger, and overjoyed in ſome 
meaſure at the ſervice he had done him, he expired, 
This indeed is a very noble end for a horſe. Others 
— that r quite worn out, died at thirty 

ars of age. Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, 

lieving — he had volt; in him a moſt e and af- 


(S) Aul. Gell. I. 5, c. 2. 
Et domini jam ſuperſtitis ſecurus, ak eum ſenſus human ſolatio, 
animam expiravit. Aul. Gell, : 1 
ſectionate 
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fectionate friend; and afterwards' built a city on the 
very ſpot where he was buried, near the river Hydaſ- 
„ and called it Bucephalia in honour of him. 

I have related elſewhere, that Alexander, at ſixteen 
years of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and 
inveſted with abſolute authority during his father's ab- 
ſence ; that he behaved with great prudence and bra- 
very ; and that he afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
moſt ſignal manner at the battle of Chæronea. 


SecT. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, aſcends 
- the throne at twenty years of age. He ſubjetts and 
reduces the nations contiguous to Macedon who, had re- 
' wolted, He goes into Greece to diſſolve the alliance 
- formed againſt him. He poſſeſſes himſelf of, and de- 
ſtrays, Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. He gets 
himſelf nominated in the diet or aſſembly at Corinth, 
generaliſſimo of the Greeks againſt Perſia. He returns 
to Macedon, and makes preparations for carrying 
His arms into Aſia. | x) | 

Po- 0 D ARI US and Alexander began to reign the 
— ſame year: the latter was but twenty when he 
ded ſucceeded to the crown. His firſt care was to folem- 
In IF nize the funeral obſequies of his father with the utmoſt 
ers I pomp, and to revenge his death. had 
Upon his acceſſion to the throne, he ſaw himſelf 
of ſurrounded with extreme dangers, The barbarous 
Ns nations, againſt whom Philip had fought during his 
ble whole reign, and from whom he had made ſeveral 
the conqueſts, which he had united to his crown, after 
me |} having dethroned their natural kings, thought proper 
ed. | to take the advantage of this juncture, in which a 
es new prince, who was but young, had aſcended the 
ty | throne, for recovering their liberty, and uniting againſt 
the common uſurper. Nor was he under leſs appre- 

| henfions from Greece. Philip, though he had permit- 
ted the ſeveral cities and commonwealths to continue 

io, (9) A. M. 3668. Ant, J. C. 386. Plut. in Alex. p. 670, 672. 
ate bi 1 17. * r 3 de expedit. * er 
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their antient form of government, had however en- 


tirely changed it in reality, and made himſelf abſo- 
lute maſter of it. Though he were abſent, he never- 
theleſs ruled in all aſſemblies ; and not a ſingle reſolu- 
tion was taken, but in ſubordination to his will. 
Though he had ſubdued all Greece, either by the ter- 
ror of his arms, or the ſecret machinations of policy, 
he had not had time ſufficient to ſubject and accuſtom 
it to his power, but had left all things in it in great 
ferment and diſorder, the minds of the vanquiſhed not 
being yet calmed nor moulded to ſubjection. ; 
The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious ſi- 
tuation of things, adviſed Alexander to relinquiſh 
Greece, and not perſiſt in his reſolution of ſubduing it 
by force; * to recover by gentle methods the Barba- 
rians who had taken arms, and to ſooth, as it were, 
thoſe glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent 
reſerve, complacency and inſinuations, in order to 
conciliate affection. However, Alexander would not 
liften to theſe timorous counſels, but refulved to ſecure 
and ſupport his affairs by boldneſs and magnanimity ; 
firmly perſuaded, that ſhould he relax in any point at 
firſt, all his neighbours would fall upon him; and 
that were he to endeavour to compromiſe matters, he 
ſhould be obliged to give up all Philip's conqueſts, and 
by that means confine his dominions to the narrow 
limits of Macedon, He therefore made all poſſible 
haſte to check the arms of the Barbarians, by march- 
ing his troops to the banks of the Danube, which he 
croſſed in one night. He defeated the king of the 
Triballi in a great battle; made the Getz fly at his 
approach ; ſubdued ſeveral barbarous nations, ſome by 
the terror of his name, and others by force of arms; 
and notwithſtanding the arrogant + anſwer of their 


dors wohat hom 5 they dreaded 
| | moſt ? They replied with a haughty 

Alexander, imagining that ve of voice, that they were 4. 
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ambaſſadors, he taught them to 'dread a danger ſtill 
more near them than the falling of the ſky and 
2 hy 

Whilſt Alexander was thus employed at a diſtance 
againſt the Barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who 
were animated more particularly by Demoſthenes, 
formed a powerful alliance againſt that prince. A 
falſe report, which prevailed of his death, inſpired the 
Thebans with a boldneſs that proved their ruin. T hey 
cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garriſon in their 
citadel, (r) Demoſthenes, on the other ſide, was 
every day haranguing the people ; and fired with con- 


tempt for Alexander, whom he called @ child, and a 


* hairbrained boy, he aſſured the Athenians, with a 
deciſive tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear 
from the new king of Macedon, who did not dare to 
ſtir out of his kingdom ; but would think himſelf 
vaſtly happy, could he ſit peaceably on his throne. 
At the ſame time he writ letters upon letters to Atta- 
lus, one of Philip's lieutenants in Aſia minor, to ex- 
cite him to rebel. This Attalus was uncle to Cleopa- 


tra, Philip's ſecond wife, and was very much diſpoſed 


to liſten to Demoſthenes's propoſals. Nevertheleſs, as 
Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which 
he knew there was but too much reaſon, he therefore, 
to eradicate from his mind all the ſuſpicions he might 
entertain, and the better to ſcreen his deſigns, ſent all 
Demoſthenes's letters to that prince. But Alexander 
faw through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered 
Hecatæus, one of his commanders, whom he had ſent 
into Aſia for that purpoſe, to have him aſſaſſinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus's death re- 


ſtored tranquillity to the army, and entire deſtroyed 


ny ſeeds of diſcord and rebellion, 
) When Alexander had ſecured his kingdom from 


* 2 (chin, contra Cteſiph. p. 453. (s) A. M. 3670. 
E. 334. 
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the Barbarians, he marched with the utmoſt expedition 
towards Greece, and paſſed the Thermopylæ. He 
then ſpoke as follows to thoſe who accompanied him: 


. Demoſthenes called me, in his orations, à child, when 1 


was in Iihria, and among the Triballi; he called me a 
ng man when I was in Theſſaly; and I muſt now ſhew 
him, before the walls of Athens, that I am a man 
grown. He appeared ſo ſuddenly in Bœotia, that the 
'T hebans could ſcarce believe their eyes; and being 
come. before their walls, was willing to give them 
time to repent, and only demanded to have Phoenix 
and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 
delivered up to him; and publiſhed, by ſcund of 
trumpet, a general pardon, to all who ſhould come 
over to him, But the Thebans, by way of inſult, 
demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered to 
them ; and invited, by a declaration, all who were 
ſollicitous for the liberty of Greece, to join with him 
in its defence. 1 
Alexander, finding it impoſſible for him to get the 
better of their obſtinacy by offers of peace, ſaw with 
grief that he ſhould be forced to employ his power, 
and decide the affair by force of arms. A great battle 
was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans exerted 
themſelves with a bravery and ardour much bey ond 
theit ſtrength; for the enemy exceeded them vaſtly in 
numbers : but after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 
ſuch as ſurvived of the Macedonian garriſon in the ci- 
tadel, coming down from it, and charging the The- 


bans in the rear, ſurrounded on all ſides, the greateſt 


art of them were cut to pieces, and the city was taken 

and plundered. i ; | 
It would be impoſſible for words to expreſs the 
dreadful calamities which the T hebans ſuffered' on this 
occaſion. * Some Thracians having pulled down the 
houſe of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, 
carried off all her goods and treaſures ; and their cap- 
tain having ſeized the lady, and ſatiated his brute luſt 
with her, afterwards enquired whether ſhe had not 
\ concealed 
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concealed gold and filver. Timoclea, animated by an 


ardent deſire of revenge, replying that ſhe had hid 
ſome, took him with herſelf only into her garden, 
and ſhewing him a well, told him, that the inſtant 
ſhe ſaw the' enemy enter the city, ſhe herſelf had 
thrown into it the moſt valuable things in her poſſeſ- 
ſion. The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew 
near the well, and ſtooping down to ſee its depth, 
Timoclea, who was behind, puſhing him with all her 
ſtrength, threw him into the well, and afterwards 
killed him with great ſtones which ſhe threw upon him, 
She was inſtantly ſeized by the Thracians, and being 
bound in chains, was carried before Alexander, The 
prince perceived immediately by her mein that ſhe was 
a woman of quality and great ſpirit, for ſhe followed 
thoſe brutal wretches with a very haughty air, and 
without diſcovering the leaſt fear. Alexander aſk- 
ing her who ſhe was, Timoclea replied, I am ſiſter 


to Theagenes, who fought againſt Philip for the li- 


berty of Greece, and was killed in the battle of Chez- 
ronea, where he commanded, The prince admiring 
the generous anſwer of that lady, and ſtill more the 
action that ſhe had done, gave orders that ſhe ſhould 


have leave to retire wherever ſhe pleaſed with her 


children, | 
Alexander then debated in council, how to act 
with regard to Thebes. The Phoczans and the peo- 
ple of Platææ, Theſpiæ, and Orchomenus, who 
were all in alliance with Alexander, and had ſhared 
in his victory, repreſented to him the cruel treatment 
they had met with from the Thebans, who alſo had 


deſtroyed their ſeveral cities; and reproached them 


with the zeal which they had always diſcovered, in ſa- 
vour of the Perſians againſt the Greeks, who held 
them in the utmoſt deteſtation ; the proof of which 
was, the oath they all had taken to deſtroy "Thebes, 
after they ſhould have vanquiſhed the Perſians. 


© Cleades, one of the priſoners, being permitted to 
ſpeak, endeavoured to excuſe, in ſome meaſure, the 


revolt 


| 
| 
| 
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revolt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his opinion, 
ſhould be imputed to a raſh and credulous imprudence, 


rather than to depravity of will and declared pertidy. 
He remonſtrated, that his countrymen, upon a falſe re- 


port of Alexander's death, had indeed too raſhly broke 
into rebellion, not againſt the king, but againſt his 


ſucceſſors. That what crimes ſoever they might have 
committed, they had been puniſhed for them with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, by the dreadful calamity. which had 
befallen their city, That there now remained in it 
none but women, children and old men, from whom 
they had nothing to fear; and who were ſo much the 
greater objects of compaſſion, as they had been no 
ways concerned in the revolt. He concluded with 
reminding Alexander, that Thebes, which had given 
birth to ſo many gods and heroes, ſeveral of whom 
were that king's anceſtors, had alſo been the ſeat of his 
father Philip's riſing glory, and like a ſecond native 
country to him. | 

Theſe motives which Cleades urged, were very 
ſtrong and powerful; nevertheleſs, the anger of the 
conqueror prevailed, and the city was deſtroyed. How- 


ever, he ſet at liberty the prieſts; all ſuch as had right 


of hoſpitality with the Macedonians ; the deſcendants 
of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done ſo much 


honour to Greece; and ſuch as had oppoſed the re- 
volt: but all the reſt, in number about thirty thou- 


ſand, he ſold, and upward of ſix thouſand had been 
killed in battle. The Athenians were ſo ſenſibly af- 
flicted at the ſad diſaſter which had befallen 'T hebes, 
that being about to ſolemnize the feſtival of the great 
myſteries, they ſuſpended them upon account of their 
xtreme grief, and received. with the greateſt huma- 
nity all thoſe who had fled from the battle and the 

plunder of "Thebes, and made Athens their aſylum. 
Alexander's ſo ſudden arrival in Greece, had very 
much abated the haughtineſs of the Athenians, and ex- 
tinguiſhed Demoſthenes's vehemence and fire ; but the 
ruin of Thebes, which was ſtill more ſudden, threw 
them 
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them into the utmoſt conſternation, They therefore 
had recourſe to entreaties, and ſent a deputation to 
Alexander, to implore his clemency. Demoſthenes 
was among them ; but he was no ſooner arrived at 
mount Cytheron, than, dreading the anger of that 
prince, he quitted the embaſſy and returned home. 
_ Immediately Alexander ſent to Athens, requiring 
the citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he 
ſuppoſed to have been the chief inſtruments in forming 
the league which Philip his father had defeated at Chæ- 
ronea. It was on this occaſion Demoſthenes related 
to the people the fable of the wolves and dogs, in 
which it is ſuppaſed, That the wolves one day told the 
ſheep, that in caſe they deſired to be at peace with them, 
they muſt deliver up to them the dogs who were their 
guard, The application was eaſy and natural, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to the orators, who were juſtl 


compared to dogs, whoſe duty is to watch, to bark, 
and to fight, in order to ſave the lives of the flock. 


In this prodigious dilemma the Athenians, who 
could not prevail with themſelves to deliver up their 
orators to certain death, th&* they had no other way to 
fave their city ; Demades, whom Alexander had ho- 
noured with his friendſhip, offered to undertake the 
embaſſy along, and interceded for them. The king, 
whether he had fatiated his revenge, or endeavoured 


to blot out, if poſſible, by ſome act of clemency, the 
barbarous action he had juſt before committed; or ra- 


ther, to remove the ſeveral obſtacles which might re- 
tard the execution of his grand deſign, and by that 


means not leave, during his abſence, the leaſt pre- 


tence for murmurs, waved his demand with regard to 
the delivery of the orators; and was pacified by their 


ſending Caridemus into baniſhment, who being a na- 


tive of * Oræa, had been preſented by the Atheni- 
2ns With his freedom, - for the ſervices he had done the 


republic. He was ſon · in- law to Cherſobleptus, king 
of ,Thrace ; had learnt the art of war under Iphicra- 
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tes, and had himſelf frequently commanded the A- 
thenian armies. To avoid the purſuit of Alexander, 
he, took refuge with the king of Perſia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them 
the ſeveral injuries he pretended to have received, but 
expreſſed a particular regard for them, exhorting them 
to apply themſelves vigorouſly to public affairs, and to 
keep a watchful eye over the ſeveral tranſactions which 
might happen; becauſe, in caſe of his death, their 
city was to give laws to the reſt of Greece. Hiſtori- 
ans relate, that many years after this expedition, he 
Was ſeized with deep remorſe for the calamity he had 
— upon the Thebans, and that this made him 

ehave with much greater humanity towards a 
other nations. 
So dreadful an example of ſeverity towards ſo pow- 
erful a city as Thebes, ſpread the terror of his arms 
through all Greece, and made all things give way be- 
ſore him. He ſummoned, at Corinth, the * aſſem- 
bly of the ſeveral ſtates and free cities of Greece, to 
.obtain from them the ſame ſupreme command againſt 
the Perſians, as had been granted his father a little be- 


fore his death. No diet ever debated on a more im- | aſſer 
Portant ſubject. It was the weſtern world deliberating was: 

upon the ruin of the eaſt, and the methods for exe- Perſi 
cuting a revenge ſuſpended more than an age. The In 
aſſembly held at this time will give riſe to events, the vernc 
relation of which will appear aſtoniſhing. and almoſt on A 

| incredible; and to revolutions, which will RA he He fl 
3 - diſpoſition of "moſt things in the world. was t 
| Too form ſuch a deſign, required a prince bold, en- and p. 
| terprizing, and experienced. in war; one of great MM treat, 
| views, who having acquired a mighty name by his ex- | pro : 
| ploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor 3 
| checked by obſtacles ; but above all, a monarch, who 1 n d 
| had a ſupreme authority over all the ſtates of Greeee, —— : 
L none of which ſingly was powerful enough to make 3 h 


| Plutarch places that diet or afjembly. here, but others Jo" it earlier ; him a 1 
| aubence Dr, Prideaux ſuppojed that it was ſummoned tæuice. 
| 1o 
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ſo arduous an attempt; and which required, in order 
for their acting in concert, to be ſubject to one chief, 


who might give motion to the ſeveral parts of that 


great body, by making them all concur to the ſame 
end. Such a prince was Alexander. It was not diffi- 
cult for him to rekindle in the minds of the people 
their antient hatred of the Perſians, their perpetual 
and irreconcilable enemies; whoſe deſt ruction the 

had more than once ſwore, and whom they had de- 
termined to extirpate, in caſe an opportunity ſhould 
preſent itſelf for that purpoſe; a hatred, which the 
inteſtine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have ſuſ- 
pended, but could never extinguiſh, . The immortal 
retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, notwithſtanding 
the vigorous oppoſition of the prodigious army of the 
Perſians ; the terror, which Ageſilaus, with a handful 
of men, had ſtruck even as far as Suſa ; ſhewed plainly 
what might be expected from an army, compoſed of 


the flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, 


and thoſe of Macedon, commanded by generals and 
officers formed under Philip; and, to ſay all in a 


word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of the 


aſſembly were therefore very ſhort, and that prince 
was unanimouſly appointed generaliſſimo againſt the 
Perſians, | | 

Immediately a great number of officers and go- 
vernors of cities, with many philoſophers, waited up- 
on Alexander, to congratulate him upon his election. 
He flattered himſelf, that Diogenes of Sinope, who 
was then at Corinth, would allo come like the reſt, 
and pay his compliments. This philoſopher, who en- 


tertained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it im- 


proper to congratulate men juſt upon their exaltation; 


but that mankind ought to wait till thoſe perſons have 
performed actions worthy of their high ſtations, Dio- 


genes therefore did not ſtir out of his houſe; upon 


which Alexander, attended by all his courtiers, made 


him a viſit. The philoſopher was at that time lying 
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ple advancing towards him, he ſat up, and fixed his 


eyes on Alexander. This prince, ſurprized to ſee ſo 
famous a philoſopher reduced to ſuch extreme po- 
verty, after ſaluting him in the kindeſt manner, aſked 
whether he wanted any thing? Diogenes replied, Yes, 
that you would tend a little out of my ſun-ſhine. This 


anſwer raiſed the contempt and indignation of all the . 


courtiers; but the monarch, ſtruck with the philoſo- 


pher's greatneſs of ſoul, Were JI not Alexander, ſays | 


he, I would be Diogenes, A very profound ſenſe lies 


hid in this expreſſion, that ſhews perfectly the bent and 


diſpoſition of the heart of man. Alexander is ſenſible 
that he is formed to poſſeſs all things; ſuch is his 
Ceſtiny, in which he makes his happineſs conſiſt : but 
then in caſe he ſhould not be able to compaſs his ends, 
he alſo is ſenſible, that to be happy, he muft endea- 
vour to bring his mind to ſuch a frame, as to want 
nothing. Ina word, all or nothing preſents us with 
the true image of Alexander and Diogenes. How 
creat and powerful ſoever that prince might think him- 
ſelf, he could not deny himſelf on this occaſion infe- 
rior to a man, to whom he could give, and from 
whom he could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he ſet out for Aſia, was deter- 
mined to.conſult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore 
went to Delphos; he happened to arrive at it on thoſe 
days which are called unlucky, a ſeaſon in which people 
were for bid conſulting the oracle; and accordingly the 
prieſteſs refuſed to go to the temple. But Alexander, 
who could not bear any contradiction to his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm; and, as he was leading her 
to the temple, ſhe cried out; + My ſon, thou art irre- 
ſitible, This was all he defired z and catching hold 
of theſe words, which he conſidered as ſpoke by the 
oracle, he ſet out for Macedonia, in order to make 
preparations for his great expedition. F 


Homo ſupra menſuram hu- ſet, nec eripefe, Seneca de Benef, 
manæ ſuperbiæ tumens, vidit ali- I. 5. 6 6. 3 
quem, cui nec dare quidquam poſ- + Arπνu & 767. 
| | Note 
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Note nl regard to the Sequel of this 2 


I could have wiſhed, and it was even my deſign, to 


prefix to the exploits of Alexander, a geographical 
map, as I did for thoſe of Cyrus the younger; this 
being of great aſſiſtance to the reader, and enables him 
to follow the hero in all his conqueſts. But it was not 
in my power to do this here, the map of Alexander's 
conqueſts being too large to be conveniently inſerted in 
a Duodecimo. But to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this 
defect, I ſhall here give, in one view, a ſhort account 
of thoſe countries through which Alexander paſſcd, 
till his return from India. 

Alexander ſets out from Macedonia, S is part of 
Turkey in Europe, and croſſes the Helleſpont, or tl e 
ſtreights of the Dardanelles. 

Hie croſſes Aſia minor ( Natolia ) where he fights 
two battles ; the firſt at the paſs of the river Granicus, 
and the ſecond near the city of Ifſus. 

After this ſecond battle, he enters Syria and Pa- 
leſtine; goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, 
on one of the arms of the Nile; advances as far as 
Libya to the temple of Jupiter Ammon; whence he 
returns bac k, arrives at Tyre, and from thence marches 
towards the Euphrates. 

He croſſes that river, then the Tigris, and gains the 
celebrated victory of Arbela ; poſſeſſes himſelf of“ Ba- 


by lon, and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 


From thence he paſſes into Hyrcania, to the ſea 
which goes by that name, otherwiſe called th2 Caſpi- 
an ſea ; and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the coun- 
try of Paropamiſus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; 
advances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quintus 
Curtius the Tanais, the farther ſide of which is inha- 
bited by the Scythians, whoſe country forms part of 


Great Tartary. 


5 The capital of Babylmia. ; 
| G 3 Alexander, 
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Alexander, after having gone through various coun- 
tries; croſſes the river Indus; enters India, which lies 
on this ſide the Ganges, and forms part of the Grand 


Mogul's empire, and advances very near the river 
Ganges, which he alſo intended to paſs, had not his 


army refuſed to follow him. He therefore contents 


himſelf with marching to view the ocean, and goes 
down the river Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, almoſt to which 
river Alexander marched, is computed at leaſt eleven 
hundred leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's 
marches; firſt, from the extremity of Cilicia, where 
the battle of Iſſus was fought, to the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon in Lybia ; and his returning from thence 
to Tyre, a journey of three hundred leagues at leaſt, 


and as much ſpace at leaſt for the windings of his route 


in different places.; we ſhall find that Alexander, in 


leſs than eight years, marched his army upwards of 


ſeventeen hundred leagues without including his return 
to Babylon, | 


Sect. III. Alexander ſets out Fra Macedlun upon his 


. expedition againſt the Perſians. He arrives at Ilion, 
and pays great honour to the tomb of Achilles, He 


fights the firſt battle againſt the Perſians at the river 


Granicus, and obtains a famous victory, 


(7) 9 A Lexander being arrived in his kingdom, held a 
council with the chief officers of his army, 


and the grandees of his court, on the expedition he 
meditated againſt Perſia, and the meaſures he ſhould 
take in order to ſucceed in it. The whole aſſembly 1 


was unanimous, except on one article. Antipater and 


Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, before he 


engaged in an enterprize which would neceſſarily be a 
long one, ought to make choice of a conſort, in order 


(.) A. M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 334. Diod. 1. 17. p. 499— 503. 


e . 1, p. 23—36. Plut. in Alex. p. 672, 673. Juſtin. . 11. 
c. 5 6. 
to 
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to ſecure himſelf a ſucceſſor to his throne. But Alexan- 


der, who was of a violent, fiery temper, did not ap- 
prove of this advice ; and believed, that after he had 


been nominated generaliffimo of the Greeks, and that 


his father had left him an invincible army, it would 
be a ſhame for him to loſe his time in prin 
his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of it; fo 
which reafon he determined to fet out immediately. 
Accordingly he offered up very ſplendid ſacrifices to 
the gods, and cauſed to be celebrated at Dia, a city 
of Macedon, * Scenical games, that had been inſti- 
tuted by one of his anceſtors in honour of Jupiter and 
the Muſes. This feſtival continued nine days, agrcea- 
ble to the number of thoſe goddeſſes. He had a tent 
raiſed large enough to hold an hundred tables, on 


which conſequently nine hundred covers might be laid. 


To this feaſt, the feveral princes of his family, all the 
ambaſſadors, generals and officers, were invited. () He 
alfo treated his whole army. It was. then he had the 
famous viſion, in which he was ex horted to march 
ſpeedily into Aſia, of which mention wilt be made in 
the ſequel. 

Before he ſet out upon this expedition, he: ſettled 
the affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed An- 
tipater as viceroy, with twelve thouſand foot, and near 
the fame number of horſe. 

He alſo enquired into the domeſtic affairs of his 
friends, giving to one an eſtate in land, to another a 
village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth 
the toll of an harbour. And as all the revenues of his 


you Tees for pour far? ? Alexander replying: roi . 


ſays Perdiccas, The ſame hope ought therefore to ſatisfy 
45; and fo refuſed very generoufly to —_ of what 
the king had appointed dun. 


(4) Joſeph. Antiquit. lib, 11. 
#* Theatrical repreſentations were ſo called, 


G. 4. The 
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The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of 
governing it, is of great importance to a prince. Now 
Alexander was ſenſible, that this ſecret conſiſts in 
making it the intereſt of every individual to promote 


his grandeur ; and to govern his ſubjects in ſuch a 


manner, that they may feel his power by no other 
marks than his bounty. It is then the intereſt of every 
perſon unites with that of the prince, They are one's 
own poſſeſſions, one's own happineſs which we love 
in his perſon; and we are ſo many times attached to 
him (and by as cloſe ties) as there are things we 
loye, and receive from him. All the ſequel of this 


| hiſtory will ſhew, that no perſon ever made a more 


happy uſe of this maxim than Alexander, who 
thought himſelf raiſed to _the throne merely that he 


might do good; and indeed his liberality, which was 


truly royal, was neither ſatisfied nor exhauſted by the 
nobleſt acts of beneficence, _ # 
Alexander, after having compleatly ſettled affairs in 
Macedonia, and uſed all the precautions imaginable, to 
Trevent any troubles from ariſing in it during his ab- 
11644 ſet out for Aſia in the beginning of the ſpring. 
His army conſiſted of little more than thirty thouſand 


foot, and four or five thouſand horſe ; but then they 


were all brave men ; were well diſciplined, and inured 
to fatigues ; had made ſeveral campaigns under Philip; 


and were each of them“, in caſe of neceſſity, capa- 


ble of commanding, Moſt of the officers were near 


threeſcore years of age; and when they were either 
aſſembled , or drawn up at the head of a camp, they 


had the air of a venerable ſenate, Parmenio com- 


manded the infantry. Philotas his ſon had eighteen 
hundred horſe || under him; and Callas, the fon of 


Harpalus, the ſame number of Theſſalian cavalry, 


The reſt of the horſe, who were compoſed of natives 


* Ut non tam milites, quam cerneres, ſenatum te alicujus priſcae 


magiſtros militiæ electos putares. re p. videre diceres. Id. 
Juſtin. 1. 11. c. 6. || Theſe were all Macedonians, 


+ Ut, i principia caſtrorum 
of 
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of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, and- amounted. to ſix 


hundred, had their particular commander. The Thra- 


cians and Pzonians, who were always i in front, were 


headed by Caſſander. Alexander began his route along 

the lake Cercinum towards Amphipolis ; croſſed the 
river Strymon, near its mouth; afterwards the He- 
brus, and arrived at Seflos after twenty days march. 


He then commanded Parmenio to croſs over from Seſtos 
to Abydos, with all the horſe and part of the foot, 
which he accordingly. did by the aſſiſtance of an hun- 
dred and threeſcore gallies and ſeveral flat- bottomed 
veſſels, As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum 
to the port of the Achaians, himſelf ſteering his own 
galley ; and being got to the middle of the Helleſpont, 
he ſacrificed a bull to Neptune and the Nereids; and 
made effuſions in the ſea from a golden cup. It is alſo 
related, that after having thrown a javelin at the land, 
a8 thereby to take poſſeſſion of it, he landed the firſt in 


Aſia; and leaping from the ſhip, completely armed, 


and in the higheſt tranſports of joy, he erected altars 
on the ſhore to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercu- 
les, for having favoured: him. with. ſo propitious a de- 
ſcent. He had done the ſame at his leaving Europe. 
He depended: ſo. entirely on the happy ſucceſs of his 
arms, and the rich ſpoils he ſhould find in Aſia, that 
he had made very little proviſion for ſo great an expe- 


dition; perſuaded that war, when carried on ſueceſſ- 


fully, would ſupply all things neceſſary for war. 
He had but ſeventy * talents in money to pay his armv, 
and only a month's proviſion. I before obſerved, that 
he had divided his patrimony among his generals and 
officers; and a circumſtance of great importance is, 


that he had inſpired his ſoldiers with ſo much courage 


and ſecurity, that they fancied they marched, not to 


precarious war, but certain victory. 


(x) Being arrived at the city of Lampſacus, which 


he was determined to deſtroy, in order to punich the 


() Val. Max. I, 7. c. 3. 
* Sewenty theuſand crowns, 


. rebellion 
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rebellion: of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of 
that place, came to him. This man, who was a fa- 
mous hiſtorian, had been very intimate with Philip 
his father; and Alexander himſelf had a great eſteem 
for him, having been his pupil. The king ſufpecting 
the buſineſs he was come upon, to be beforehand with 
him ſwore in expreſs terms, that he would never grant 
liis requeſt. The favour I have to dere of you, ſays 
Anaximenes, is, that you would deſtroy Lampſacus. By 
this witty evaſton the hiſtorian faved' his country. 
' From: thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he 
paid great honours to the manes of Achilles, and cauſed 


games to be celebrated round his tomb. He admired 


and envied the double felicity of that renowned Gre- 
cian, in having found, during his life-time, a faithful 
friend in Patroclus; and after his death, a herald in 
Homer, worthy the greatneſs of his exploits. And 
indeed * had it not been for the Iliad, the name of 
Achilles would have periſhed in the ſame grave with 


At laſt Alexander arrived on the banks of the Gra- 


nicus, a river of Phrygia. The Satrapæ or deputy- 


4 lieutenants waited his coming on the other fide of it, 
firmly reſolved to diſpute the paſſage with him. Their 


army conſiſted of + one hundred thouſand. foot, and 
upwards of ten thouſand horfe. Memnon, who was a 


Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the coaſt 


of Aſia, had adviſed the generals not to venture a bat- 


tle; but to lay waſte the plains, and even the cities, 

thereby to ſtarve Alexander's army, and oblige him 
to return back into Europe. Memnon was the beſt 
of all Darius's generals, and had been the principal 


2 - Cùm in Sigæo ad Achillis tu- | . +F Actording to Teer, their ar- 
mulum conftitiflet ; O fortunate, 2 confifled of fix hundred thouſand 


inquit, adoleſcens, qui tuæ virtu- foot, zvbereas Arrian declares there © 


tis Homerum præconem inveneris! wuere no more than twenty mo” 


Et vere. Nam, niſi Ilias illa ex- Both theſe accounts are improbable, 


titiſſet, idem tumulus, qui corpus and there is deuorleſs ſome fault in 
ejus contexerat, etiam nomen ob- th? text, and therefore I follau 
ruiſſet. Cic. pro Arch. n. 24. Diodorus Siculus, 


agent 
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agent in his victories. It is not eaſy to determine, 


What we ought to admire moſt in him; whether his 


great wiſdom in council, his courage and capacity in, 
the field, or his zeal and attachment to his ſovereign., 
The counſel he gave on this occaſion was excellent, 
when we conſider that his enemy was fiery and impe- 
tuous; had neither town, magazine, or place of re- 
treat; that he was entering a country to which he was 
abſolutely a ſtranger, inhabited by enemies; that de- 


lays alone would weaken and ruin him; and that his 


only hopes lay in giving battle immediately. But Ar- 
ſites, a Phrygian ſatrapa, oppoſed the opinion of Mem- 
non, and proteſted he would never ſuffer the Grecians 
to make ſuch. hayock in the territories he governed. 
This ill counſel prevailed over that of the foreigner 
( Memnon ) whom the Perſians, to their great pre- 
judice, ſuſpected of a deſign to protract the war, and 


by that means make himſelf neceſſary to Darius. 


Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy- armed infantry drawn up in two 


lines, with the cavalry in the wings: The baßeaß 
followed in the rear. Being arrived upon. the banks 
of the Granicus, Parmenio adviſed him to encamp 
there in battle-array, in order that his forces might 
have time to reſt themſelves; and not to paſs the rive 
till very early next morning, becauſe the enemy would 
then be leſs able to prevent him. He added, that it 
would be too dangerous to attempt croſſing a river in 
ſight of an enemy, eſpecially as that before them was 
deep, and its: banks very craggy ; ſo that the Perſian 
cavalry, who waited their coming in battle-array,.on. 
the other ſide, might eaſily defeat them before. they 
were drawn up. That, . beſides the loſs. which would 
be ſuſtained on this occaſion, this enterprize, in caſę it 
ſhould prove unſucceſsful, would be of dangerous con- 
Fquence to their future affairs; the fame and glory, of. 
arms depending on the firſt actions. | 


However, theſe reaſons were not able to mae the 


1 
. 


leaſt impreſſion on Alexander, wio. declared, that it 


Would 
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would be a ſhame, ſhould he, after croſſing the Hel- 
Jeſpont, ſuffer his progreſs to be retarded' by a rivulet, 


cauſed a | | 
himſelf following it with the reſt of the forces. He 


for ſo he called the Granicus out of contempt: That 
they ought to take advantage of the terror, which the 


ſuddenneſs of his arrival, and the boldneſs of his at- 


tempt, had ſpread amongſt the Perſians ; and anſwer 


the high opinion the world conceived of his courage, 


and the valour af the Macedonians. The enemy's 


horſe, which was very numerous, lined the whole 


ſhore, and formed a large front, in order to oppoſe 
Alexander, wherever he ſhould endeavour to paſs : and 
the foot, which conſiſted chiefly of Greeks, in Da- 
rius's ſeryice, was poſted behind, upon an eaſy aſcent. 

The two armies continued a long time in ſight of each 
other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading the. 
event. The Perfians waited till ' the Macedonians 
ſhould enter the river, in order to charge them to ad- 


vantage upon their landing ; and the latter ſeemed to 


be making, choice of a place proper for croſſing, and 
to ſurvey the countenance of their enemies. Upon this, 
Alexander having ordered his horſe to be brought, 
commanded the noblemen of the court to follow him, 
and behave gallantly. He himſelf commanded. the 
right winks and Parmenio the left. The king firſt 

rong detachment to march into the river, 


made Parmenio advance afterwards with the ſeft wing. 
He himſelf led on the right wing into the river, fol- 
lowed by the reſt of the troops ; the trumpets ſound- 
ing, and the whole army raifing cries of joy. _ 

The Perſians, ſeeing this detachment advance for- 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march to a 
place where the declivity was not ſo great, in order to 
keep the Macedonians from landing. But now the 


horſe engaged with great fury; one part endea- 


vouring to land, and the other ſtriving to prevent 


them. The Macedonians, whoſe cavalry was vaſtly 


inferior in number, beſides the advantage of the ground, 
were wounded with the darts that were ſhot from the 
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eminence. not to mention that the flower of the Per- 
ſian horſe were drawn together in this place; and that 
Memnon, in concert with his ſons, commanded 
there. The Macedonians therefore at firſt gave. 
ground, after having loſt the firſt ranks which made 
a vigorous defence. Alexander, who had followed 
them cloſe, and reinforced them with his beſt troops, 
heads them himſelf, animates them by his preſence, 
puſhes the Perſians, and routs them: upon which the 
whole army follow after, croſs the river, and attack 
the enemy on all ſides,” _ „ #34 


Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of the ene- 
my's horſe, in which the generals fought. He himſelf 
was particularly conſpicuous by his ſhield, and the 
plume of feathers that overſhadowed. his helmet, on 
the two ſides of which there roſe two wings, as it 
were, of a great length; and ſo vaſtly white, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The charge 
was very furious about his perſon ; and though only 
horſe engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either fide ; every one ſtriving 
to, repulſe his adverſary, and gain ground of him. 
Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and ſon-in- 
law to Darius, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt of 
the generals by his ſuperior bravery. Beisz ſurround- 
ed by forty Perſian lords, all of them his relations, 
of experienced valour, and who never moved from 
his fide, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alex- 
ander obſerving in how gallant a manner he ſignalized 
himſelf, clapt ſpurs to his horſe, and advanced towards 
him. Immediately they engage, and each having 
thrown a javelin, wounded. the other ſlightly. Spi- 
throbates falls furiouſly, ſword in hand, upon Alex- 
ander; who being prepared for him, thruſt his pike 
into his face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that 
very moment Roſaces, brother to that nobleman, 
charging him on the ſide, gives him fo furious a blow 
on the head with his battle-ax, that he beat off his 
plume, but went no decper than the hair, As he was 
1 e . gelng 
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going to repeat his blow on the head, which now 

appeared through his fractured helmet, Entus cuts off 
Nosesss hand with one ſtroke of his ſeimitar, and 
by that means ſaved his ſovereign's life. The danger 
to Which Alexander had been expoſed, greatly anima- 
ted the courage of his ſoldiers, who now perform won- 
ders. The Perſians in the center of the horſe, upon 
whom the light-armed troops, who had been poſted 
in the intervals of the horſe, poured a perpetual diſ- 
charge of darts, being unable to ſuſtain any longer the 
attack of the Macedonians, who ſtruck them all in 
the face, the two wings were immediately broke and 
put to flight. Alexander did not purſue them long, 
but turned about immediately to charge the foot. 

_ Theſe, ſays the hiſtorian, at firſt ſtood their ground, 
which was owing to the ſurprize they were feized with, 
er than, e fat But when the) ſaw themſelves | 


1 


chat "the battallons were now be thoſe of the 
Perſians did not make either a long or a vigerous re- 
ſiſtance, and were ſoon put to flight, the Grecian in- 
fafntry in Darius's ſervice excepted. This body of 
foot r retiring to à hill, demanded a promiſe from Alex- 
ander to Tet them mch away unmoleſted; but follow- 
ing the dickates of his wrath, rather than thoſe of rea- 
ſon, he ruſhed into the midſt of this body of foot, and 
reſently. loft his horſe, ( not Bucephaſus) who was 
led with the thruſt of a ſword. The battle was fo 
hot round him, that moſt of the Macedonians, who 
bf their lives on this occaſion, fell here; for they 
fought” againſt a body of men who were well diſei- 
ne.” ad been ey to war, and fought in de- 
pair. l They were all cut to pieces, two thouſand ex- 
cepted, who were taken priſoners. 
A great number of the chief Perſian commandefs 
lay dead '6n the ſpot. Arſites fled into Phrypia, 
7 5 it is ſaid he laid violent hands upon himſelf, for 
having been the cauſe that the battle was fought. It 
would 


— 
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would have been more glorious for him, had he died 


in the field. Twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 


ſand five hundred horfe were killed in this engage- 
ment, on the fide of the Barbarians 3. and of the Ma- 
cedonians, twenty-five of the royal horſe were killed: 
at the firſt attack. Alexander ordered Lyſippus to: 
make their ſtatues in braſs, all which was ſet up in a. 
city of Macedon called Dia, in -honour of them, 
from whence they were many years after carried to 
Rome by Q. Metellus. About threeſcorè of the other 
horſe were killed; and near thirty foot, who, the 
next day, were all laid, with their arms and equipage, 
in one grave; and the king granted an exemption to 
their fathers and children ſrom every kind of tribute 
eee TOY Cor OT On | 
He alſo took the utmoſt care of the wounded, vifi- 
ted them, and faw their wounds dreffed. He enqui- 
red very particularly into their adventares, and permits 
ted ebery one of them to relate his actions in the bat- 
fle, and boaſt his braver y. A prince gains many ad- 
vantages by ſich a familiarity and condeſcenſion. He: 
alſo granted the rites bf ſepulture to the grandees of 
Perſia, and did not even tefuſe it to ſuch Greeks as. 
died in the Perſtan ſervice ; but all thoſe whom he 
took priſoners he laid in chains, and ſent them to 
work as flaves in Macedonia, for having fought under 
the Barbarian ſtandards againſt their country, contrary 
to — 2 prohibition made by Greece upon that 
head. e won. th : 
Alexander made jt his duty and pleafure to ſhare 
the honour of his victory with the Greeks ; and ſent 


particularly to the Athenians. three hundred ſhields, 


being part of the plunder taken from the enemy; and 
cauſed the glorious inſcript ion following to be inſcrihed 
on the reſt of the ſpoils: Alexander, fon of Philip, 
with the Greeks, (the Lacedæmonians excepted.) gained 
theſe ſpoils from the Barbarians, who inhabit Afia. A 
conduct of this kind argues a very uncommon and 
amiable greatneſs. of. ſoul in a. conqueror,. who . 

rainy | rally 
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_ rally cannot, without great reludtance, admit others to 
ſhare in his glory. The greateſt part of the gold and 


ſilver plate, the purple carpets, and other furniture of. 
the Perſian luxury, he ſent to his mother. 


SECT. IV. Alexander conquers the greateſt part of Aſia 
minor. He falls fick of a mortal diſtemper, occaſianed 
y bathing in the river Cydnus. Philip the phyſician 
eures him in.a few days. Alexander paſſes the ftraits 
of Cilicia, Darius advances at the ſame time. 
© The bold and free anſier of Caridemus to that prince, 
2051 b coſts him his life... Deſcription of Darius 
G PHE ſucceſs of the battle of the Granicus had 

all the happy conſequences that could natu- 
rally be expected from it. Sardis, which was in a man- 
ner the bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the ſide 
next the ſea, ſurrendered, to Alexander, who thereup- 
on gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them 
to live after their own laws. Four days after he ar- 
rived at Epheſus, carrying with him thoſe who had. 


been. baniſhed from ' thence for being his adherents, 


and. reſtored its popular form, of government. He aſ- 
ſigned to, the temple, of Diana, the, tributes which 
were e e. Perſia. He offered a great 
number of ſacrifices to that goddeſs; ſolemnized her 
myſteries with the utmoſt pomp, and conducted the 
ceremony with bis whole army drawn up in battle. ar- 
ray. The Epheſians had begun to rebuild the temple 
of Diana, which had been burnt the night of Alexan- 
ders birth, as was hefore obſerved, and the work was 
now very forward. Dinocratcs a famous. architec, 
who ſuperintended this edifice, was employed by this 


king ta build Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander offe- 


red to pay the Epheſians all the expences they had al- 


0) A. M. 3671. Ant. * 6-8 333. Diod. 1. 17. p. 503—511. 
Arrian. I. 1. p. 36— 59. & J. 2. p. 0066. Plat. in Alex. 673, 
674. Q. Curt; J. 3. c. 1— 3. Joſtin. I. 17. c. 7, 8. Strab. 1, 14. 
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ready been at; and to furniſh the remainder, provided 


they would inſcribe the temple only with his name; 


for he was fond, or rather inſatiable of every kind of 
glory. The inhabitants of Epheſus not being willing 
to conſent to it, and however afraid to refuſe him that 
honour openly, had recourſe to an artful flattery for an 
evaſion. They told him, that it was inconſiſtent for 
one god to erect monuments to another. Before he 
left Epheſus, the deputies of the cities of T'rallis and 
Magneſia waited upon him with the keys of thoſe 
places. | [43:2] 


flattered with the hopes of a ſudden and powerful ſup- 
port, ſhut their gates againſt him: and indeed the Per- 
ſian fleet, which was very conſiderable, made a ſhew: 
as if 1t would ſuccour that city ; but after having made 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to engage that of the enemy, 
it was forced to fail away. Memnon had ſhut, him- 
ſelf up in this fortreſs, with a great number of his ſol- 


diers, who had eſcaped from the battle, and was de- 


termined to make a good defence. Alexander, who 
would not loſe a moment's time, attacked it, and 
planted ſcaling- ladders on all ſides. The ſcalado was 
carried on with great vigour, and oppoſed with no leſs 
intrepidity, though Alexander ſent freſh troops to re- 
lieve one another without the leaſt intermiſſion: and 
this laſted ſeveral days. At laſt, finding his ſoldiers 


vwere every where repulſed, and that the city was pro- 


vided with every thing for a long ſiege, he planted all 
his machines againſt it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever theſe were attacked, a new 
ſcalado was attempted. The beſieged, after ſuſtaining 
all theſe efforts with prodigious bravery, capitulated, 

for fear of being taken by ſtorm. Alexander treated 

all the Mileſians with the utmoſt humanity, and ſold 

all the foreigners who were found in it. The hiſtorians 
do not make any mention of Memnon, but we max 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that he marched out with the gar 


riſon. 3 
38 Alexander 


He Arwen marched to Miletus, which city, 
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( ⁊) Alexander ſeeing that the enemy's fleet was failed 
away, reſolved to lay up his own, the expence of it 
being too great, not to mention that he wanted money 
for things of greater importance. Some hiſtorians are 
even of opinion, that as he was upon the point of 
coming to a battle with Darius, which was to deter- 
mine the fate of the two empires; he was reſolved to 
deprive his ſoldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to leave 
them no other reſource than that of victory. He 
therefore retained ſuch veſſels only of his fleet, as were 
abſolutely neceſſary for tranſporting the military en- 
gines, and a ſmall number of other gallie. 

After poſſeſſing himſelf of Miletus, he marched in- 
to Caria, in order to lay ſiege to Halicarnaſſus. This 
city was of prodigious difficult acceſs from its happy 
fituation, and had been ſtrongly fortified. Beſides, 
Memnon, the ableſt, as well as the moſt valiant of all 
Parius's commanders, had got into it with a body of 


choice ſoldiers, with deſign to ſignalize his courage 


and fidelity for his ſovereign. He accordingly made 
a very. noble defence, in which he was ſeconded by 


Ephialtes, another general of great merit. Whate- 


ver could be expected from the moſt intrepid bravery,, 
and the moſt confummate knowledge in the ſcience of 
wat, was conſpicuous on both ſides on this occaſion, 
After the beſiegers had, with incredible labour, filled: 
up part of the ditches, and brought their engines near 
the walls; they had the grief to fee their works de- 
moliſhed in an inſtant, and their engines ſet on fire, 
by the frequent, vigorous ſallies of the beſieged. After 
beating down part of a wall with their battering- rams, 
they were aſtoniſhed to ſee a new one behind it; which 
was ſo ſudden, that it ſeemed to riſe out of the 
ground. The attack of theſe walls, which were 


buile in a ſemicircular form, deſtroyed a prodigious. 


number of men; becauſe the beſieged, from the top 


of the towers that were raiſed on the ſeveral ſides, 


took the enemy in flank. It was evidently ſeen at this 
6 A. M. 3671. Ant. J. C. 333. | 
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 Gepe, that the ſtrongeſt fortifications of à city, are the 


valour and courage of its defenders. The ſiege was 
held out ſo long, and attended with ſuch ſurprizing 
difficulties, as would have difcouraged any warrior but 
an Alexander; yet his troops were animated by the 
view of dangers, and their patience was at laſt ſucceſs- 
ful. Memnon, finding it impoſſible for him to hold 
out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As 
the ſea was open to him; after having put a ſtrong gar- 


riſon into the citadel, which was well ſtored: with 


proviſions ; he took with him the ſurviving inhabi- 
tants with all their riches, and conveyed them into the 
iſland of Cos, which was not far from Halicarnaſſus. 
Alexander. did not think proper to beſiege the citadel, 
it being of little importance after the city was deſtroyed, 
which he demoliſhed to the very foundations. He left 
it, after having incompaſſed it with ſtrong walls, and 
left ſome good troops in the country. | 
After the death of Artemiſia, : queen of Caria, 
Idrieus her brother reigned in her ſtead. The ſcepter 
devolved upon Ada fiſter and wife of Idrieus, aceord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country; but ſhe was de- 
throned by Pexodorus, to whom fucceeded, by Da- 
rius's command, - Qrontabates his ſon-in-law. _ Ada 
however was ſtill poſſeſſed of a fortreſs called Alinda, 
the keys of which ſhe had carried to Alexander, the 
inſtant ſhe heard of his arrival in Caria, and had adop- 
ted him for her ſon. The king was ſo far from con- 
temning this honour, that he left her the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of her own city; and, after having taken 
Halicarnaſſus, as he by that means was maſter of the 
* country, he reſtored the government of it to 
„ | | Solo 2: | 
(a) This lady, as a teſtimony of the deep ſenſe ſhe 
had of the favours received from Alexander, ſent him 
every day meats dreſſed in the moſt exquiſite manner; 


delicious pies of all forts; and the moſt excellent cooks. 


of every kind. Alexander anſwered the queen on this 
(a) Plut. in Alex. 10 677. ü FS. Sy 
occaſion, 


oo e HisTor'y! 
occaſion, “ That all this train was of no ſervice to 
him, for that he was poſſeſſed of much better 
© cooks whom * Leonidas his governor had given 
him, one of whom prepared him a good dinner, 
& and that was by walking a great deal in the morn- 
ing very early; and the other prepared: him an ex- 
* cellent fupper, and that was dining very mode- 
— t c ba n 

- Several kings of Aſia minor ſubmitted voluntarily to 
Alexander, Mithridates king of Pontus was one of 
theſe, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and fol- 
lowed him in his expeditions. He was ſon to Ario- 
barzanes governor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, 
of whom mention has been made elſewhere. (5) He 
is computed to be the ſixteenth king from Artabazus, 
who is conſidered as the founder of that kingdom, of 
which he was put in poſſeſſion by Darius, ſon of 
Hy ſtaſpes his father. The famous Mithridates, who 


ſo long employed the Roman armies, was one of his 


ſucceſſors. 1 17151 2% 

Alexander, before he went into winter- quarters, 
permitted all ſuch of his foldters as had married that 
year, to; return into Macedonia, there to fpend the 
winter with their wives, upon condition that they 
would return in the ſpring. He appointed three offi- 
cers to march them thither and back again. This 
agrees exactly with the law of (c) Moſes; and, as we 
do not find that this law or cuſtom was uſed by any 
other nation, it is very probable that Ariſtotle had 
learnt it from ſome Jew with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Aſia; and that approving it as a very wiſe 
and juſt cuſtom, he therefore had recommended it to 
his pupil, who remembered it on this occaſion. 

The next year Alexander began the campaign very 
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early. He had debated, whether it would be proper 
for him to march directly againſt Darius, or ſhould 


firſt ſubdue the reſt of the maritime provinces. The 


latter opinion appeared the ſafeſt, ſince he thereby 


would not be moleſted by ſuch nations as he ſhould 


leave behind him. (4d) This progreſs was a little in- 
terrupted at firſt. Near Phaſelis, a city ſituated be- 
tween Lycia and Pamphylia, is a defile along the ſea 
ſhore, which is always dry at low water, ſo that tra- 
vellers may paſs it at that time; but when the ſea- 
riſes, it is all under water. As it was now winter, 
Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was deſirous 
of paſſing it before the waters fell. His forces were 
therefore obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
which came up to their waiſt, Some hiſtorians, 
purely to embelliſh this incident, relate that the ſea, by 
the Divine command, had ſubmitted ſpontaneouſly to 


Alexander, and had opened a way to him, contrary 


to the uſual courſe of nature ; among theſe writers 1s 
Quintius Curtius. It is ſurpriſing that Joſephus the 
hiſtorian, to weaken the authority of the miracle of 
the Jews paſſing through the Red-ſea as on dry land, 
ſhould have cited this circumſtance by way of exam- 


ple, the falſity of which Alexander himſelf had re- 


futed. For Plutarch relates, that he had wrote only 


as follows in one of his letters, That when he left the 


city of Phaſelis, he marched on foot through the paſs of 
the mountain called Climax and it is very well known 
that this prince, who was vaſtly fond of the marvel- 
lous, never let ſlip any opportunity of perſuading the 


people, that the gods protected him in a very ſingular 
manner. 11 51 1 1 -þ1 | 


During his being in the neighbourhood of Phaſelis, 


he diſcovered a conſpiracy which was carrying on by 
Alexander ſon of Eropus, whom he had a little before 


appointed general of the Theſſalian cavalry, in the 


room of Calas, whom he had made governor of a pro- 


vince. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this 


traitor 
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traitor had ſent him, promiſed him a reward of a 


thouſand * talents of gold, with the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, in caſe he could murder Alexander ; believing 
this was not paying too dear for a crime, which would 
rid him of ſo formidable an enemy. The meſſenger 

who carried the king's anſwer being ſeized, made a 
full confeflion, by which means the traitor was gut 
to condign puniſhment, . _ 

Alexander, after having fitted affaigs in Cilicia ack 
Prinpleylia, marched his army to Celænæ, a city of 
Phrygia, watered by the river Marſyas, which the 
fictions of poets have made ſo famous. He ſummoned 
the garriſon of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
were retired, to ſurrender; but theſe helieving it im- 


pregnable, anſwered haughtily, that they would firſt 


die. However, finding the attack carried on with 
great vigour, they deſired a truce of ſixty days, at the 


expiration of which they promiſed to open their ien 


in caſe they were not ſuccoured: And accordingly no 


_ aid arriving, they ſurrendered themſelves upon the day 


fixed. 
From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the 
capital of which was called Gordion, the antient and 


famous reſidence of king Midas, ſituated on the river 
Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was deſirous of 
ſeeing: the famous charjot to which the Gordian knot 
was tied. This knat which faſtened the yoke to the 
beam, was tied with ſo much art, and the ſtrings were 


twiſted in ſo wonderful a manner, that it was impoſ- 


-fible to diſcover where it began or ended. According 
to an antient tradition of the country, an oracle had 


foretold, that the man who could untie it, ſnould poi- 


ſels the empire of Aſia. Now: Alexander was firmly 
perſuaded that this promiſe related to himſelf; after 
many fruitleſs trials, he cried, (e) It is ns matter 


which . it be untied, and thereupon cut it with his 
ae e vel elaſt, a. implepit. Quin. . 
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ſword, and by that means, ſays the hiſtorian, either 


eluded or fulfilled the oracle. 


In the mean time Darius was ſetting every engine at 
Wenke in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon 
the Rhodian adviſed him to carry the war into Mace- 
donia, which counſel ſeemed the moſt proper, to extri- 
cate him from preſent danger; ; for the Lacedæmonians, 
and ſeveral other Greek nations who had no affection 
for the Macedonians, would have been ready to join 
him; by which means Alexander muſt have been 
farced to leave Aſia, and return ſuddenly over-ſea, to 
defend his own country. Darius approved this counſel}, 
and, having determined to follow it, charged Memnon 
to put it in execution, Accordingly, he was declared 
admiral of the fleet, and captain-general of all the 


forces deſigned for that expedition. 


That prince could not poſfibly have made a better 
choĩce. Memnon was the ableſt general in his ſervice, 
had fought a great many years under the Perſian 
ſtandards with the utmoſt fidelity. Had his advice 
been taken, the battle of the Granicus had not been 
fought. He did not abandon his maſter's intereſts after 
that misfortune, but had aſſembled the ſcattered re- 
mains of the army, and immediately went firſt to Mi- 
letus, from thence to Halicarnaſſus, and laſtly into the 
iſland of Cos, Where he was when he received his 
new commiſſion. This place was the rendezyous for 
the fleet; and Memnon was now meditating wholly 
upon the manner how to put his deſign in execution. 
He made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Chios, and 
all Leſbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 
thence he was preparing to paſs over into Eubœa, and 
to make Greece and Macedonia the ſeat of the war, but 
died before Mitylene, which city he had been foretd 


to beſiege. His death was the greateſt misfortune that 
could poſſibly have happened to Perſia. We ſee on 


this occaſion the ineſtimable worth of a man of merit, 
whoſe death is ſometimes the ruin of a ſtate. The 
n of Memnon fruſtrated the execution of the plan 
1709} | he 
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he had formed; for Darius, not having one general 


in his army who was able to ſupply Memnon's place, 
abandoned entirely the only enterprize which could have 
faved his empire, His whole refuge therefore now lay 
in the armies of the Eaſt. Darius, diſſatisfied with 
all his generals, reſolved to command in perſon, and 
appointed Babylon for the rendezvous 'of his army, 
whereupon being muſtered they were found to amount 
to four, five, or ſix hundred thouſand men; for hiſto- 
rians differ very-much on this head. 

Alexander having left Gordion, marched into Pap h- 


|: Lagonia and Cappadocia, which he ſubdued. It was 


there he heard of Memnon's death, the news whereof 
confirmed him in the reſolution he had taken of 


marching immediately into the provinces of upper Aſia. | 
Accordingly he advanced by haſty marches into Ci- 
_ licia, and arrived in the country called“ Cyrus's 
camp. From thence there is no more than fifty ſtadia 
(two leagues and a half each) to the paſs of Cilicia, 
which is a very narrow ſtreight, through which tra- 
vellers are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarſus. 


The officer, who guarded it in Darius's name, had left 


but few ſoldiers in it, and thoſe fled the inſtant they 


heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alexander 


entered the paſs, and, after viewing very attentively 
the ſituation of the place, he admired his own good 


fortune; and confeſſed, that he might have been very 
eaſily flopped and defeated there, merely by the 


throwing of ſtones: for, not to mention that this 


8 was 10 narrow, that four men compleatly armed 


could ſcarcely walk a- breaſt in it; the top of the moun- 
tain hung over the road, which was not only ftrait, 
but broke i in ſeveral places, oy the br w torrents Ain 
the mountains. | 

Alexander rtiarched his whole my to the ally of 17 
T arſus, where it arrived the inſtant the Perſians were 
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ſetting fire to that place, to prevent his plundering the 
great riches of ſo flouriſhing a city. But Parmenio, 
whom the king had ſent thither with a detachment of 
horſe, arrived very ſeaſonably to ſtop the progreſs; of 
the fire, and marched into the city, which he faved ; 


the Barbarians having fled the moment they heard 
of his arrival. 1 | 


Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not ſo 


remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 


beauty of its waters, which are vaſtly limpid ; but at 
the ſame time exceſſively cold, becauſe of the tufted 
trees with which its banks are over- ſhadowed. It was 
now about the end of ſummer, which is exceſſively 


hot in Cilicia, and in the hotteſt part of the day, when 
the king, who was quite covered with ſweat and dirt, 
arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe: in that ri- 


ver; invited by the beauty and clearneſs of the ſtream. 
However, the inſtant he plunged into it, he was feized 


with ſo violent a ſhivering, that all the ſtanders-by 
' fancied he was dying. Upon this, he was carried to 


his tent, after fainting away. The news of this ſad 
diſaſter threw the whole army into the utmoſt conſter- 


nation. They all burſt into tears, and breathed their 


plaints in the following words: The. greateſt prince 
that ever lived is torn from us in the midſt of his 
“ proſperities and conqueſts; not in a battle, or at the 
6% ſtorming of a city; but dies by his bathing in a 
„river. Darius, who is coming up with us, will 
“conquer before he has ſeen his enemy. We ſhalt 
c be forced to retire, like ſo many ſugitives, thraug li 
ce thoſe. very countries which we entered with tri- 
umph; and as the places through which we muſt 


<< paſs are either deſart or depopulated, hunger only, 


«© ſhould we meet no other enemy, will itſelf deſtroy: 


e us. But who ſhall guide us in our flight, or dare t6 
„ ſet himſelf up in Alexander's ſtead ? And ſhould we 
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forgetting themſelves, they cried aloud: Alas! how 
« fad is it that he, who was our king, and the com- 
< panion of our toils; a king in the flower of his 
c youth, and in the courſe of his greateſt proſperi- 
ce ties, ſhould be taken off, and in manner torn out 
of their arms!“ | 
At laſt the king recovered his ſenſes by degrees, and 
began to know the perſons who ftood round him; 
though the only ſymptoms he gave of his recovery 
was, his being ſenfible of his illneſs. But he was 
more indiſpoſed in mind than in body, for news was 
brought that Darius might ſoon arrive. Alexander be- 
wailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus expoſed 
naked and defenceleſs to his enemy, and robbed of ſo 
noble a victory, ſince he was now reduced to the me- 
lancholy condition of dying obſcurely in his tent, and 
far from having attained the glory he had promiſed 
himſelf. Having ordered his confidents and phy ficians 
to come into his tent, You ſee (ſaid he) my friends, 
< the ſad extremity to which fortune reduces me. 
« Methinks I already hear the ſound of the enemy's _ 
c“ arms, and fee Darius advancing. He undoubtedly _ 
6c held intelligence with my evil “ genius, when he 
<« wrote letters to his lieutenants in ſo lofty and con- 
c temptuous a ſtrain : however, he ſhall not obtain 
< his deſire, provided ſuch a cure as I want is at- 
<« tempted. The preſent condition of my affairs will 
<< not admit either of flow remedies or fearful phyſi- 
& cians. A ſpeeuy death is more eligible to me than 
ce a flow cure. In cafe the phyſicians think it is in 
cc their power to do me any good, they are to know, 
e that I do not ſo much wiſh to live as to fight.” 
This ſudden impatience of the king ſpread an uni- 
verſal alarm. The phyſicians, who were ſenſible they 
ſhould be anſwerable for the event, did not dare to ſici 


 * Darivs, be imagined himſelf after clothing bim in out of 
ſure of overcoming Alexander, had derifion, 2 ſend 2 bound | 
eprit to his lieutenants, that they hand and foot to the court, Frein | 


ſhould chaſtiſe this young fool 5 and ſhem. in Quint. Curt. F 
hazard 
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ow |] hazard violent and extraordinary remedies ; eſpecially 
m- as Darius had publiſhed, that he would reward with a 
his thouſand * talents the man who ſhould kill Alexander. 
eri- However Philip, an Acarnanian, one of his phyſici- 
out ans, who had always attended upon him from his 


youth, loved him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not only 
as his ſovereign, but his child; raiſing himſelf (merely 
out of affection to Alexander) above all prudential 
conſiderations, offered to give him a doſe; which, 
though not very violent, would nevertheleſs be ſpeedy 
in its effects; and deſired three days to prepare it. At 
this propoſal every one trembled, but him only whom 
it moſt concerned; Alexander being affficted upon 
no other account, than becauſe it would keep him 
three days from appearing at the head of his army. 
Whilf theſe things were doing, Alexander received 
a letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cap- 
padocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
than in any other of his courtiers; the purport of 
which was, to bid him beware of Philip, for that Da- 
rius had bribed him, by the promiſe of a thouſand ta- 
lents, and his ſiſter in marriage. This + letter gave 
him great uneaſineſs, for he was now at full leiſure to 
weigh all the reaſons he might have to hope or to fear. 
But the confidence in a phyſician, whoſe ſincere at- 
tachment and fidelity he had proved from his infancy, 
ſoon prevailed, and removed all his doubts. Upon 
this, he folded up the letter, and put it under his 
bolſter, without acquainting any one with the contents 
| OF 
The day being come, Philip enters the tent with 
his medicine, when Alexander taking the letter from 
under the bolſter, gives it Philip to read. At the ſame 


On Ros... 


le they | time he takes the cup, and fixing his eyes on the phy- 
lare to | ſician, ſwallows the draught without the leaſt heſita- 
tion, or without diſcovering the leaſt ſuſpicion or un- 

out of | : 
ple bound * About 1450001. ſterling. utramque partem aut metus aut 
Frein P Ingentem animo ſolicirudinem ſpes ſubjecerat, ſecreta æſtimati- 

liter incuſſerant; & quicquid In N penſabat. Q: Curt. 
hazard 2 eaſineſs. 
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eaſineſs. Philip, as he peruſed the letter, had ſhewed 

greater ſigns of indignation than of fear or ſurprize; 

and throwing himſelf upon the king's bed: Royal Sir, 

ſays he, with a reſolute tone of voice, your recovery 

will ſoon clear me of the guilt of parricide with which I 
am charged. The only favour I beg is, that you would 

he eaſy in your own mind; and ſuffer the draught to ope- 
rate, and not regard the intelligence you have received 

from ſervants, who indeed have ſhewn their zeal for your 

welfare ; which zeal, however, is very indiſcreet and un- 
ſeaſenable. Theſe words did not only revive the king, 
but filled him with hope and joy; ſo taking Philip by 
the hand, Be you yourſelf eaſy, ſays he to him, for [ 

believe you are diſquieted upon a double account ; firſt for 

my recovery, and ſecondly for your own juſtification. 

In the mean time, the phyſic worked fo violently, 
that the accidents which attended it, ſtrengthened Par- 
menio's accuſation; for the king loſt his ſpeech, and 
was ſeized with ſuch ſtrong fainting fits, that he had 
hardly any pulſe left, or the leaſt ſymptoms of life. 
Philip employed all the powers of phyſic to recover 
him, and in every lucid interval, diverted him with 

| agreeable ſubjects; diſcourſing one moment about his 
mother and his ſiſters, and another, about the mighty 
victory which was advancing, with haſty ſteps, to 
crown his paſt triumphs. At laſt the phyſician's art 
having gained the aſcendant, and diffuſed through 
every vein a ſalutary and vivific virtue; his mind firſt. 
began to reſume its former vigor, and afterwards his 
body much ſooner than had been expected. Three 
days after he ſhewed himſelf to the army, who were 
never ſatisfied with gazing upon him, and could ſcarce 
believe their eyes; ſo much the greatneſs of the dan- 
ger had ſurprized and dejected them. No careſſes were 
enough for the phyſician; every one embracing him 
with the utmoſt tender neſs, and returning him thanks 
as to a god who had ſaved the life of their ſovereign. ; 
Beſides the reſpect which theſe people had naturally | 
for their kings, words can never expreſs how greatly Q 
2 5 they |: 
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they admired this monarch more than any other, and 
the ſtrong affection they bore him. They were per- 
ſuaded, that he did not undertake any thing but by 
the immediate aſſiſtance of the gods; and as ſucceſs 
always attended his deſigns, his raſhneſs became glo- 
'.  rTious in him, and ſeemed to have ſomething inexpreſ- 
ſibly divine in it. His youth, which one would have 
concluded incapable of ſuch mighty enterprizes, and 
which however overcame all difficulties, gave a freſh 
merit and a brighter luſtre to his actions. * Beſides, 
certain adyantages that generally are little regarded, and 
which yet engage in a wonderful manner the hearts of 
the ſoldiery, greatly augmented the merit of Alexan- 
der; ſuch as his taking delight in bodily exerciſes ; 
his diſcovering a ſkill and excellency in them; his go- 
ing cloathed like the common ſoldiers, and knowing 
how to familiarize himſelf with inferiors without leſ- 
ſening his dignity ; his ſharing in toils and dangers 
with the moſt laborious and intrepid; qualities, which 
whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had ac- 
quired them by reflexion, made him equally beloved 
and reſpected by his ſoldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 
of a vain ſecurity in the infinite number of his troops; 
and forming a judgment of the two armies merely from 
their diſparity in that point. The plains of Aſſyria, 
in which he was encamped, gave him an opportunity 
of extending his horſe as he pleaſed, and of taking the 
advantage which the great difference between the num- 
ber of ſoldiers in each army gave him; but inſtead of 
this, he reſolves to march to narrow paſſes, where his 
cavalry and the multitude of his troops, ſo far from 
doing him any ſervice, would only incumber one ano- 
ther: and accordingly he advances towards the enemy, 
for whom he ſhould have waited, and runs viſibly to 
his own deſtruction, Nevertheleſs, the grandees of his 
court, whoſe cuſtom it was to flatter and applaud his 


* Quz leviora haberi ſolent, plerumque in re militari gratiora vulgo 
ſunt, 2. Curt. 
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every action, congratulated him beforehand on the 
victory he would ſoon obtain, as if it had been certain 
and inevitable. There was at that time in the army 
of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of 
great experience in war, who perſonally hated Alex- 
ander, for having cauſed him to be baniſhed from A- 
thens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, aſked, whe- 
ther he believed him powerful enough to defeat his ene- 
my. Caridemus, who had been brought up in the bo- 


ſom of liberty, and forgetting that he was in a coun- 


try of ſlavery, where to oppoſe the inclination of a 
| + hk is of the moſt dangerous conſequence, replied as 
ollows : Poſſibly, Sir, you may not be pleaſed 
«© with my telling you the truth; but in caſe I do not 
„% do it now, it will be too late hereafter. This 
«© mighty parade of war, this prodigious number of 
„ men which has drained all the eaſt, might indeed 
«© be formidable to your neighbours. Gold and pur- 
< ple ſhine in every part of your army, which is ſo 
«« prodigiouſly ſplendid, that thoſe who have not ſeen 
« it, could never form an idea of its magnificence. 
«© But the ſoldiers who compoſe the Macedonian ar- 
« my, terrible to behold, and briſtling in every part 
« with arms, do not amuſe themſelves with ſuch idle 
% ſhew. Their only care is to diſcipline, in a regular 
<< manner, their battalions, and to cover themſelves 
4 cloſe with their bucklers and pikes. Their pha- 


4 lanx is a body of infantry, which engages without 1 
4 flinching; and keeps ſo cloſe in their ranks, that tage 
«« ſoldiers and their arms form a kind of impenetrable | 


% work. Ina word, every ſingle man among them, 
<< the officers as well as ſoldiers, are ſo well trained up, 


« ſo attentive to the command of their leaders, that, [1 


„ whether they are to aſſemble under their ſtandards, 
to turn to the right or left, to double their ranks, 
and face about to the enemy on all ſides, at the leaſt 
«« ſignal they make every motion and evolution of the 


art of war. But that you may be per ee theſe 
12 5 «« Macedonians 
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cc Macedonians are not invited hither *, from the 
& hopes of gaining gold and filver ; know, that this 
c excellent diſcipline has ſubſiſted hitherto by the ſole 
& aid and precepts of poverty, Are they hungry? 
& they ſatisfy their appetite with any kind of food. 
Are they weary ? they repoſe themſelves on the bare 
& ground, and in the day-time are always upon their 
„ feet. Do you fancy that the Theſſalian cavalry, 
„ and that of Acarnania and Ætolia, who all are armed 
4% cap-a-pee, are to be repulſed by ſtones hurled from 
& ſlings, and with fticks burnt at the end? Such 
0 troops as are like themſelves, will be able to 
& check their career; and ſuccours muſt be procured 
6 from their country, to oppoſe their bravery and ex- 
«© perience. Send therefore thither all the uſeleſs gold 
4 and filver which I ſee here, and purchaſe formida- 
ble ſoldiers,” T Darius was naturally of a mild, 

. tractable diſpoſition ; but good fortune will corrupt the 
; moſt happy diſpoſition. Few monarchs are reſolute 
and.couragious enough to withſtand their own power, 
to repulſe the flattery of the many people who are 
perpetually fomenting their paſſions, and to eſteem a 
man who loves them ſo well, to contradit and diſ- 
pleaſe them, in telling them the genuine truth. But 
Darius, not having ſtrength of mind ſufficient ſor 
this, gives orders for dragging to execution a man who 
'- had fled to him for protection; was at that time his 
'. gueſt, and gave him at that time the beſt counſel that 


ö could have been propoſed to him. However, as this 
cdruel treatment could not ſilence Caridemus, he cried 


aloud, with his uſual freedom ; * My avenger is at 
hand, the very man in oppoſition to whom TI gave 
« you counſel, and he will ſoon puniſh you for de- 


* Et, ne auri argentique ſtudio Je ingenium, niſi etiam ſuam na- 
teneri putes, adhuc illa difciplina turam plerumque fortuna corrum- 
7 paupertate magiſtra ſtetit. Q; Curt. peret. Q., Curt. I ſuſpe# the 

F Erat Dario mite ac tractabi - particle ſuam. | 
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ſpiſing it. * As for you, Darius, in whom ſove- ; 
„ reign power has wrought ſo ſudden a change, you 


« will teach poſterity, that when once men abandon 


„ themſelves to the deluſion of fortune, ſhe eraſes | | 


from their minds all the ſeeds of goodneſs implant- 
ed in them by nature.” Darius ſoon repented his 
having put to death ſo valuable a perſon ; and experi- 
enced, but too late, the truth of all he had told him. 


The king advanced with his troops towards the Eu- [ 


phrates. It was a cuſtom long uſed by the Perſians, 


never to ſet out upon a march till after ſun-riſe, at j 


which time the trumpet was ſounded for that purpoſe 
from the king's tent. Over this tent was exhibited to 


the view of the whole army, the image of the ſun ſet 
in cryſtal. The order they obſerved in their march 


was this: 


Firſt, they carried ſilver altars, on which there lay | 


fire, called by them ſacred and eternal ; and theſe were 
followed by the magi, ſinging hymns after the manner 


of their country, They were accompanied by three 
hundred and ſixty-ſive youths (agreeable to the num- | 


ber of days in a year) cloathed in purple robes. Af- 


terwards came a chariot conſecrated to F Jupiter, 
drawn by white horſes, and followed by a courſer of 


a prodigious ſize, to whom they gave the name of the 


ſun's horſe; and the equerries were dreſſed in white, 


each having a golden rod in his hand. 


Ten chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold and 0 
ſilver, followed after. Then marched a body of horſe, 
compoſed of twelve nations, whoſe manners and cuſ- 


toms were various, and all armed in a different man- 
ner. Next advanced thoſe whom the Perſians called 
The Immortals, amounting to ten thouſand, who ſur- 


paſſed the reſt of the Barbarians in the ſumptuouſneſs 5 


* Tu quidem, licentia regni + pine: was a god enknows 
fubitòꝭ mutatus documentum eris to rhe Perſians, dere Curtius 

ſteris, homines, cum ſe permiſere therefore, in all pre atility, calls 
fortunæ, etiam naturam dediſcere, rhe firſt and greateſt of their gods 
Curt. by that name, 
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of their apparel. They all wore golden collars, were 


cloathed in robes of gold tiſſue, with ſurtouts (having 


ſlevees to them) quite covered with precious ſtones. 


Thirty paces from them, followed thoſe called the 


4 king's couſins or * relations, to the number of fifteen 
” thouſand, in habits very much reſembling thoſe of 
women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 


their dreſs than the glitter of their arms, 
* Thoſe called the Doryphori came after: they car- 
ried the king's Eloak, and walked before his chariot, 


in which he ſeemed to fit as on an high throne. This 
” Chariot was enriched on both ſides with images of the 
gods in gold and filver ; and from the middle of the 
: yoke, which was covered with jewels, roſe two ſta- 


tues a cubit in height, the one repreſenting war, the 


| Other peace, having a golden eagle between them, 
with wings extended, as ready to take its flight, 


But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king. 
He was cloathed in a veſt of purple, ſtriped with fil- 
ver, and over it a long robe glittering all over with 
gold and precious ſtones, that repreſented two falcons 
ruſhing from the clouds, and pecking at one another. 
Around his waſte he wore a || golden girdle, after the 


manner of women, whence his icymitar hung, the 


| ſcabbard of which flamed all over with gems. 
bead he wore a tiara or mitre, round which was a 
filllet of blue, mixed with white. | 


| 5 Poſſibly a great number of the king”s 
3 relations were in this body, | 


On nis 


On each ſide of him walked two hundred of his 


: neareſt relations, followed by ten thouſand pikemen, 
: Whoſe pikes were adorned with filver, and tipt with 
gold; and laſtly, thirty thouſand infantry, who com- 
poſed the rear- guard. Theſe were followed by the 
3} king's horſes (four hundred in number) all which 
were led. FE _ 


About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty paces 


from thence, came Syſigambis, Darius's mother, 


* This was a title of dignity, + Theſe vere guards who car- 


ried a half pike, 
Cidaris, 


1 ſeated 
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ſeated on a chariot, and his conſort on another, with 
the ſeveral female attendants of both queens riding on 
horſeback. Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in 
which were the king's children, and thoſe who had the 
care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, who 
are to this day in great eſteem with thoſe nations. 
Then marched the concubines, to the number of 
three hundred and ſixty, in the equipage of queens, 
followed by fix hundred mules and three hundred ca- 
mels, which carried the king's treaſure, and were 
guarded by a great body of archers. 
After theſe came the wives of the e 
and of the greateſt lords of the court; then the ſutlers, 
and ſervants of the army, ſeated alſo in chariots. | 
In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with 
their commanders, who cloſed the whole march. | 
Would not the reader believe, that he had been read- 
ing the deſcription of a turnament, not the march of 
an army? Could he imagine that princes of the leaſt 
reaſon, would have been ſo ſtupid, as to incorporate 
with their forces ſo cumberſome a train of women, 
princeſſes, concubines, eunuchs, and domeſtics of both 
ſexes ? But the cuſtom of the country was reaſon ſuf- 
ficient. Darius, at the head of ſix hundred thouſand 
men, and ſurrounded with this mighty pomp prepared 
for himſelf only, fancied he was great, and roſe in 
the idea he 6 formed of bimſelf. Vet ſhould we 
reduce him to his juſt proportion and bis perſonal 
worth, how little would he appear! But he is not the 
only one in this way of thinking, and of whom we 
may form the ſame judgment. But it is time for us to 
bring the two monarchs to blows, 


SECT. V. Alexander gains a famous vifery over Da- 


rius, near the city of Ius. The conſequences of that 
i ory. 


F O R the clearer underſiand' ing of Alexander's 
march and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
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the ſituation of the ſpot where the ſecond battle was 
füoughit, we muſt diſtinguiſh three ſtraits or paſſes. 
(g) The firſt of theſe is immediately at the deſcent 


L 
T 


i oy 
* 
„ 
J 
» 
1 
4 


from mount Taurus, in the way to the city of Tar- 
ſus, through which, as has been already ſeen, Alex- 
ander marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia, The - 
2 ſecond is the paſs of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Ci- 
licia into Syria; and the third is the paſs of Amanus, 


ſo called from that mountain. This paſs, which leads 
into Cilicia from Aſſyria, is much higher than the 
paſs of Syria, northward. | 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the 


| 4 army to ſeize the paſs of Syria, in order'to ſecure it for 


his march. As for himſelf, after marching from Tarſus, 
he arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which Sar- 


1 danapalus is faid to have built. His tomb was ſtill to 


be ſeen in that city with this inſcription, Sardanapa- 


us built Anchiala and Tarſus in one day; Go PAs- 


SENGER, EAT, DRINK AND REJOICE, FOR THE 
REST 15 NOTHING. From hence he came to Solz, 
where he offered ſacrifices to Æſeulapius, in gratitude 
for the recovery of his health. Alexander himſelf 
headed the ceremony, with lighted tapers, followed by 
the whole army, and he there ſolemnized games; af- 
ter which he returned to Tarſus. Having command- 
ed Philotas to march the cavalry through the plains of 
Alcius, towards the river Pyramus, he himſelf went 
with the infantry and his life-guard to Magarſus, 
whence he arrived at Malles, and afterwards at Caſta- 
bala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, 
with his whole army, was encamped at Sochus in Aſ- 
ſyria, two days journey from Cilicia, There Alexan- 
der held a council of war upon that news; when all 
his generals and officers entreating him to march to- 
wards Darius, he ſet out the next day to give him bat- 
tle. Parmenio had taken the little city of Iſſus, and, 


(gc) Diod. I. 17. p. 512—5 18. Arrian. I. 2. p. 66—82. Plut. in 
Alex. p. 675, 676. Q. Curt. I. 3. c. 4—12. Juſtin, I. 11, c. 9. 
& 10. . 
| after 
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aſter poſſeſſing himſelf of the paſs of Syria, had left a 
body of forces to ſecure it. The king left the ſick in 
Iſſus, marched his whole army through the paſs, and 
encamped near the city of Myriandrus, where the 
badneſs of the weather obliged him to halt. 
In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Af- 
ſyria of great extent. The Grecian commanders 
Who were in his ſervice, and formed the chief ſtrength 
of his army, adviſed him to wait there the coming up 
of the enemy. For, beſides that this ſpot was open on 
all ſides, and very advantageous for his horſe ; it was 
ſpacious enough to contain his vaſtly numerous hoſt, 
with all the baggage and other things belonging to the- 
army. However, if he ſhould not approve of their 
counſel, they then adviſed him to ſeparate this multi- 
tude, and ſelect ſuch only as were the flower of his 
troops, and conſequently not venture his whole army 
upon a ſingle battle, which perhaps might be deciſive, 
However, the courtiers, with whom the courts of 
monarchs, as Arrian obſerves, for ever abound, called 
theſe Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches ; 
and hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their 
counſelling the king to divide his troops was, that after 
they ſhould be once ſeparated from the reſt, they might 
have an eaſier opportunity of delivering up into the 
enemy's hands whatever might be in their power ; but | 
that the ſafeſt way would be, to ſurround them with _ 
the whole army, and cut them to pieces, as an illuſtri- 
ous example of the puniſhment due to traytors. This 
propoſal was vaſtly ſhocking to Darius, who was na- 
turally of a very mild and humane diſpoſition. He 
therefore anſwered, ** That he was far from ever de- 
*« ſigning to commit ſo horrible a crime; that ſhould 
he be guilty of it, no nation would afterwards give 
the leaſt credit to his promiſes ; that * it was never 
know that a perſon had been put to death for giving 
40 imprudent counſel; that no man would ever ven- 
* Neminem ſtolidum conſilium capite luere debere: defuturos enim 
gui ſuaderent, $i ſuaſiſſe periculum eſſet. Q, Curt. 1 46h 
| & ture 
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tc ture to give his opinion, if it were attended with 
% ſuch danger, a circumſtance that would be of the 
6 moſt fatal conſequence to princes.” He then 

thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and 
/ condeſcended to lay before them the reaſons which 
? prompted him not to follow their advice. : 
| The courtiers had perſuaded Darius, that Alexan- 


der's long delay in coming up with them, was a proof 
and an effect of the terror with which the approach of 
the Perſian army had filled him (for they had not heard 
a word of his indiſpoſition;) that fortune, merely 


for their ſake, had led Alexander into ſtraits and nar- 


row paſſes, whence it would be impoſſible for him to 
get out, in caſe they ſhould fall upon him immedi- 
ately 3 that they ought to ſeize this favourable oppor- 
tunity, for fear the enemy ſhould fly, by which means 
Alexander would eſcape them. Upon this,” it was 
reſolved in council, that the army. ſhould: march in 
ſearch of him; the gods, ſays an (4) hiſtorian, blind- 
ing the eyes of that prince, that he might ruſh, down 
the precipice they had prepared for him, and thereby 


make way for the deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy. 


Darius having ſent his treaſure with his moſt pre- 
cious moveables to Damaſcus, a city of Syria, under 
a ſmall convoy, marched the main body of his army 
towards Cilicia, and entered it by the paſs of Amanus, 
which lies far above the paſſes of Syria. His queen and 
mother, with the princeſſes his daughters, and the lit- 
tle prince his ſon, followed the army according to the 
cuſtom of the Perſians, but were in the camp during 
the battle. When he had advanced a little way into 
Cilicia ( from eaſt weſtward ) he turned ſhort towards 
Iſſus, not knowing that Alexander was behind; for 
he had been aſſured that this prince fled before him, 
and was retired in great diſorder into Syria; and 
therefore Darius was now conſidering how he might 
beſt purſue him. He barbarouſly put to death all the 
ſick who were then in the city of Iſſus, a ſew ſoldiers 


excepted, 
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excepted, whom he diſmiſſed, after making them view 
every part of his camp, in order that they might be 
ſpectators of the prodigious multitude of his forces. 
T heſe ſoldiers accordingly brought Alexander word of 
Darius's approach, which he could ſcarce believe, 
from its great improbability, though there was nothing 
he defired more earneſtly, But he himſelf was ſoon 
an eye-witneſs to the truth of it, upon which he be- 
gan to think ſeriouſly of preparing for battle. 
Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were ſo nume- 
rous, that they would attack him in his camp, fortified 
it with ditches and paliſadoes, diſcovering an incre- 
diblejoy to fee his defire fulfilled, which was, to en- 
gage in thoſe paſſes, whither the gods ſeemed to bave 
led Darius expreſsly to deliver him into his hands. 
And indeed, this ſpot of ground which was but 
wide enough for a ſmall army to act and move at li- 
berty in, reduced, in ſome meaſure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had 
ſpace ſufficient to employ their whole army; whereas 
the Perſians had not room for the twentieth part of 
theirs. | | 
Nevertheleſs Alexander, as frequently happens to 
the greateſt captains, felt ſome emotion when he ſaw 
that he was going to hazard all at one blow. The 
more fortune had favoured him hitherto, the more he 
now dreaded her frowns ; the moment approaching 
which was to determine his fate. But, on the other 
fide, his courage revived from the reflexion, that the 
rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers of them ; 
and though he was uncertain with regard to the victo- 
Ty, he at leaſt hoped to die gloriouſly, and like Alex- 
ander. However, he did not divulge theſe thoughts to 
any one, well knowing that upon the approach of a 
battle, a general ought not to diſcover the leaſt marks 
of ſadneſs or perplexity ; and that the troops ſhould 
read nothing but reſolution and intrepidity in the coun- 
tenance of their commander, 
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ew Flaving made his ſoldiers refreſh themſelyes, and or- 
be * | dered them to be ready for the third watch of the 
es. | night, which began at twelve, he went * to the top of 
of | a mountain, and there, by torch-light, ſacrificed, af- 
ve, ter the manner of his country, to the gods of the place. 


As ſoon as the ſignal was given, his army, which was 
ready to march and fight, being commanded to make 
greater ſpeed, arrived by day-break at the ſeveral poſts 
aſſigned them: but now the couriers bringing word 


e- that Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
ed the king cauſed his army to halt, and then drew it up 
- in battle array. The peaſants in the greateſt terror 
n- came alſo and acquainted Darius with the arrival of the 
ve enemy, Which he would not at firſt believe, imagining, 
' _' as we have obſerved, that Alexander fled before him, 
ut and endeavoured to eſcape. This news threw his 
li- | troops into the utmoſt confuſion, who in that ſur- 
22 prize ran to their arms with great precipitation and 
ad diſorder. SEK” ie | 
23 The ſpot where the battle was fought lay near the 
of city of Iſſus, which the mountains bounded on one 
ſide, and the ſea on the other. The plain, that was 
to * | ſituated between them both, muſt have been conſide- 
W | rably broad, as the two armies encamped in it; and 
1E I before obſerved, that Darius's was vaſtly numerous, 
. The river Pinarius ran through the middle of this 
g plain from the mountain to the ſea, and divided it very 
r near into two equal parts. The mountain formed a 
* hollow like a gulph, the extremity of which in a 
3 curve line bounded part of the plain. 1 
* Alexander drew up his army in the following or- 
2 | der. He poſted at the extremity of the right wing, 
Oo |: | which ſtood near the mountains, the + Argyraſpides, 
2 _ \ commanded by Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Cœnus, 
8 and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated 
d in the center of the main army. On the extremity of 


* The antients uſed to offer up diſtin uifhed by their ſilver ſhields, 
their ſacrifices upon eminences. | but much more ſo by their great 
+ This was a body of infantry, bravery. 1 
N the 
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the left wing he poſted the phalanx of Amyntas, then 


160 
that of Ptolemy; and 1 that of Meleager. Thus 
the famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which 


we find was compoſed of fix diſtinct corps or brigades. 
Each'of theſe bodies was headed by able generals ; but 


5 
9 


8 
2 


4 
1 
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placed on the two wings; the Macedonians, with the | 


Theſſalians, on the right; and thoſe of Peloponneſus, 
with the other allies, on the left. Craterus com- 


out of the reach of the arrows diſcharged by thoſe 
who were poſted on them. He covered the horſe of 
his right wing with the light- horſe of Protomachus 


Antiochus. He reſerved the * Agrians (commanded 
by Attalus) who were greatly eſteemed, and ſome 


forces that were newly arrived from Greece, to oppoſe | 


* 


thoſe Darius had poſted on the mountains. 


* 


As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the fol- 1 
Having heard that Alexander was 


lowing order. 


and the Pæonians, and his foot with the bowmen of 


marching towards him in battle:array, he commanded 
thirty thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand bowmen to ; 


croſs the river Pinarius, that he might have an oppor- 


tunity to draw:up his army in a commodious manner 


on the hither ſide. In the center he poſted the thirty a 


thouſand Greeks in his ſervice; who, doubtleſs, were 


the flower and chief ſtrength of his army, and were 


not at all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian pha- 


lanx, with thirty thouſand Cardacians on their right, 


and as many on their left; the field of battle not being 
able to contain a greater number. Theſe were all 
Asgria was a city between the mountains Hæmus and Rhodope. , 
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Alexander being always generaliflimo, had conſequently | paſs, 
the command of the whole army. The horſe were es. 


Alex; 
fand 
ings 


manded all the foot which compoſed the left wing, ande1 


and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexander had re- 
ſerved to himſelf the command of the right. He had made 
deſired Parmenio to keep as near the ſea as poſſible, to Sbeat 
prevent the Barbarians from ſurrounding him; and becai 
Nicanor, on the contrary, was ordered to keep at adva 
ſome diſtance from the mountains, to keep himſelf towa 
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heavily armed. The reſt of the infantry, diſtinguiſhed 


by their ſeveral nations, were ranged behind the firſt 
Fine. It is pity Arrian does not tell us the depth of 
| Feach of thoſe two lines; but it muſt have been pro- 
+ {digious, if we conſider the extreme narrowneſs of the 
paſs, and the prodigious multitude of the Perſian for- 
ces. On the mountain which lay to their left, againſt 
Alexander's right wing, Darius poſted twenty thou- 


ſand men, who were ſo ranged ( in the ſeveral wind- 


' © ings of the mountain) that ſome were behind Alex- 
7 ander's army, and others before it. 


Darius, after having ſet his army in battle- array, 


made his horſe croſs the river again, and diſpatched the 
greateſt part of them towards the ſea againſt Parmenio, 
becauſe they could fight on that ſpot with the oreateſt 
advantage: the reſt of his cavalry he ſent to the left, 
towards the mountain, 
would be of no ſervice on that fide, becauſe of the too 
great narrowneſs of the ſpot, he cauſed a great part of 
them to wheel about to the right. 
took his poſt in the center of his army, purſuant to 


However, finding that theſe 


As for himſelf, he 


the cuſtom of the Perſian monarchs. | 


Alexander, obſerving that moſt of the enemy's 
7] horſe was to oppoſe his left wing, which conſiſted only 
of thoſe of Peloponneſus, and of ſome other allies, 
7 detached immediately to it the Theſſalian cavalry, 
which he cauſed to wheel round behind his battalions, 
to prevent their being ſeen by the Barbarians. 
the ſame fide (the left) he poſted, before his foot, 
the Cretan bowmen, and the Thracians of Sitalces (a 


On 


king of Thrace) who. were covered by the horſe, 
The foreigners in his ſervice were behind all the reſt. 
Perceiving that his right wing did not extend ſo far 
as the left of the Perſians, which might ſurround and 
attack it in flank, he drew from the center of his army 


two regiments of foot, which he detached thither, 


with orders for them to march behind, to prevent 


their being ſeen by the enemy. He alſo reinforced 


that wing of his forces which he had oppoſed to the 
| | Barbarians 
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Barbarians on the mountains; for, ſeeing they did 


not come down, he made the Agrians and ſome other 


bowmen attack them, and drive them towards the 
ſummit of it; ſo that he left only three hundred 
horſe to keep them in, and ſent the reſt, as I obſerved, 
to reinforce his right wing, which by this means ex- 
tended further than that of the Perſians, | 
The two armies being thus drawn up in order of 
battle, Alexander marched very ſlowly, that his ſoldiers 
might take a little breath; ſo that it was ſuppoſed 
they would not engage till very late: for Darius ſtill 
continued with his army on the other fide of the ri- 
ver, in order not to loſe the advantageous fituation of 
his poſt ; and even cauſed ſuch parts of the ſhore as 
were not craggy to be ſecured with paliſadoes, whence 
the Macedonians concluded that he was already afraid 
of being defeated. The two armies being come in 
fight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by 
their ſeveral names, the principal officers both of the 
Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhorted the ſoldiers 
to ſignalize themſelves, ſpeaking to each nation accord- 
ing to its peculiar genius and diſpoſition, To the 
Macedonians he repreſented, ** the yictories they had 
& formerly gained in Europe; the ſtill-recent glory of 
c the battle of the Granicus; the great number of 
& cities and provinces they had left behind them, all 
„ which they had ſubdued.” He added, that by 
<< one ſingle victory they would poſſeſs themſelves of 
& the Perſian empire; and that the ſpoils of the caſt 
& would be the reward of their bravery and toils.” 
The Greeks he animated, by the remembrance of 
«© the many calamities which the Perſians ( thoſe ir- 
6 reconcileable enemies to Greece) had brought up- 
6© on them ;”” and ſet before them ** the famous battle 
& of Marathon, of Thermopylz, of Salamis, of 
« Platææ, and the many others, by which they had 
acquired immortal glory.” He bid the IIlyrians 
and Thracians, nations who uſed to ſubſiſt by plunder 


and rapine, view the enemy's army, every part of 
| « which 
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ce which ſhone with gold and purple, and was not 
cc Joaded ſo much with arms as with booty. That 
(1) they therefore ſhould puſh forward ( they who were 
« men) and ſtrip all thoſe women of their orna- 
“ ments; and exchange their mountains, covered 
ce perpetually with ice and ſnow, for the ſmiling 
c plains and rich fields of Perſia,” The moment he 
had ended, the whole army ſet up a ſhout, and eagerly 


| Cefired to be led on directly againſt the enemy. | 


Alexander had advanced at firſt very flowly, to pre- 
yent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from break- 
ing, and halted by intervals: but when he was got 
within bow-ſhot, he commanded all his right ( wing ) 
to plunge impetuouſly into the river, purpoſely that 
they might ſurprize the Barbarians, come ſooner to a 
cloſe engagement, and be leſs expoſed to the enemy's 
arrows; in all which he was very ſucceſsful. Both 
fides fought with the utmoſt bravery and reſolution 3 
and being now forced to fight cloſe, they charged on 
both ſides ſword in hand, when a dreadful ſlaughter 
enſued ; for they engaged man to man, each aiming 
the point of his ſword at the face of his opponent. 
Alexander, who performed the duty bath of a private 
ſoldier and of a commander, wiſhed nothing ſo ardent- 
ly as the glory of killing, with his own hand, Darius, 
who being ſeated on a high chariot, was conſpicuaus 
to the whole army ; and by that means was a power- 
ful object, both to encourage his own ſoldiers to de- 
fend, and the enemy to attack him. And now the 
battle grew more furious and bloody than before ; ſo 
that a great number of Perſian noblemen were killed. 
Each fide fought with incredible bravery. Oxathres, 
brother to Darius, obſerving that Alexander was go- 


ing to charge that monarch with the utmoſt vigour, 


ruſhed before his chariot with the horſe under his 
command, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the 
reſt, The horſes that drew Darius's chariot, being 
quite covered with wounds, began to prance about; 
and ſhook the yoke ſo violently, that they were u E 

the 
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the point of overturning the king, who, ſeeing him: 
ſelf going to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, 
leaped down, and mounted another chariot. The reſt 
obſerving this fled as ' faſt as poſſible, and, throwing 
down their arms, made the beſt of their way. Alex- 


ander had received'a flight wound in his thigh, but hap- | 


pily it was not attended with ill conſequences. 

Whilſt part of the Macedonian infantry ( poſted to 
the right) were carrying on the advantage they had 
gained againſt the Perſians, the remainder of them 
who engaged the Greeks met with greater reſiſtance, 
T heſe obſerving that the body of infantry in queſtion 
were no longer covered by the right (wing) of Alex- 
ander's army, which was purſuing the enemy; came 
and attacked it in flank. The engagement was very 
bloody, and victory a long time doubtful. The Greeks 
endeavoured to puſh the Macedonians into the river, 
and to recover the diſorder into which the left wing 
had been thrown, The Macedonians alſo ſignalized 
themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, in order to pre- 
ſerve the advantage which Alexander had juſt before 


gained, and ſupport | the honour of their phalanx, 


which had always been conſidered as invincible. There 
was alſo a perpetual jealouſy between theſe two nations 
(the Greeks and Macedonians) which greatly increaſed 
their courage, and made the reſiſtance on each ſide 
very vigorous. On Alexander's ſide, Ptolomy the 
ſon of Seleucus loſt his life, with an hundred and 


twenty more conſiderable officers, who all had behaved 


with the utmoſt 'gallantry. | 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victo- 
rious under its monarch, after defeating all who op- 
poſed it, wheeled to the left againſt thoſe Creeks who 


were fighting with the reſt of the Macedonian pha- 
and at- 


lanx, whom they charged very vigorouſſy; 


tacking them in flank, entirely routed them. | | 
At the very beginning of the engagement, the Per- 
ſian cavalry which was in the right wing (without 


waiting for their being attacked by the — 4 
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had croſſed the river, and ruſhed upon the TR 
horſe, ſeveral | of whoſe ſquadrons were broke by it. 
Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to 
avoid the impetuoſity of the firſt charge, and oblige 
the Perſians to break their ranks, made a feint of re- 
tiring, as terrified by the prodigious numbers of the 
enemy. The Perſians ſeeing this, were filled with 
boldneſs and confidence; and thereupon the greateſt 


part of them, advancing without order or precaution 


as to a certain victory, had no thoughts but of pur- 
ſuing the enemy. Upon this, the Fheſſalians ſeeing. 
them in ſuch confuſion, faced about on a ſudden, and 
renewed the fight with freſh ardor. The Perſians 
made a very brave defence, till they ſaw Darius put to 
flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. 
The routing of the Perfian cavalry compleated the 
defeat of the army. The Perſian horſe ſuffered very 
much in-the retreat, from the great weight of the arms 
of their riders; not to mention, that as they re ired 
in diſorder, and crouded in great numbers through paſ- 
ſes, they bruiſed and unhorſed one another, and were 
wy annoyed by their own ſoldiers than by the ene- 

| Beſides, the Theſſalian cavalry purſued them 
wa ſo much fury, that they were as much ſhattered 
as the infantry, and loſt as many men. 

With regard, to Darius, as we before obſerved, the 
inſtant he ſaw his left wing broke, he was one of the 
firſt who fled in his chariot ; but getting afterwards 
into craggy, rugged places, he mounted on horſeback, 
throwing down his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle, 
Alexander, however, did not attempt to purſue him, 
till he ſaw his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, and 
the Perſian horſe put to flight; which was of great ad- 
vantage to the prince that fled, 

About eight thouſand. of the Greeks that were in 
Darius's ſervice (with their officers at their head; who 
were very brave) retired over the mountains, towards 
Tripoli in Syria, where finding the tranſports which 
had rag them from Leſbos upon dry ground, * 

tte 
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fitted out as many of them as ſuited their purpoſe, and 
burnt the reſt, to prevent their being purſued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themfelves 
with bravery enough in the firſt attack, they after- 
wards gave way in the moſt ſhameful manner ; and, 


being intent upon nothing but ſaving themſelves, they | 
Some ſtruck into the high road ' 
which led directly to Perſia ; others ran into woods 


took different ways. 


and lonely mountains ; and a ſmall number returned 
to their camp, which the victorious enemy had al- 
ready taken and plundered. | 
Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and that monareb's 
queen, who alſo-was his ſiſter, remained in it, with 
two of the king's daughters, a ſon of his, ( a child ) 
and ſome Perſian ladies. For the reft had been carried 


to Damaſcus, with part of Darius's treaſure, and all 


ſuch things as contributed only to the luxury and mag- 
nificence of his court. No more than three thouſand 


talents * were found in his camp; but the reſt of the 


treaſure fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, at 
his taking the city of Damaſcus. 

Alexander, weary of purſuing Darius, ſeeing night 
draw on, and that it would be impoſſible for him to 
overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, 
which his ſoldiers had juſt before plundered. (i) Such 
was the end of this memorable battle, fought the fourth 
year of Alexander's reign, The + Perſians, either in 
the engagement or the rout, loſt a great number of 
their forces, both horſe and foot ; but very few were 
killed on Alexander's ſide. | 
That very evening he invited the grandees of his 
court and his chief officers to a feaſt, at which he him- 
felf was preſent, notwithſtanding the wound: he had 


(!) A, M. 3072. * Ant. J. E. 332. | 
*' About 440000 I. ferling, rian relates, that no more than an 
J According to Quintus Curtius bundred and fifty horſe, and three 
and Arrian, the Perfians loſt an bundred foot were bt on Alexan- 
| Bundred thouſand foot and ten thou= der's fide, which does not ſeem very 
fand horſe, the former bifto®» probable, 


received, 
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{ received, it having only grazed the ſkin. But they 


were no ſooner ſet down at table, than they heard, 
from a neighbouring tent, a great noiſe, intermixed 
with groans, which frighted all the company; inſo- 
much that the ſoldiers, who were upon guard before 
the king's tent, ran to their arms, being afraid of an 


# inſurrection. But it was found, that the perſons who 


made this clamour were the mother and wife of Darius, 
and the reſt of the captive ladies, who ſuppoſing that 
prince dead, bewailed his lofs, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the Barbarians, with dreadful cries and how- 
lings. An eunuch, who had ſeen Darius's cloak in the 


hands of a ſoldier, imagining he had killed him, and 


afterwards ſtripped him of that garment, - had carried 
them that falſe account. 
We are told that Alexander, upon being told the 


reaſon of this falſe alarm, could not refrain from tears, 


when he conſidered the fad calamity of Darius, and 
the tender diſpofition of thofe princefſes, whom his 
misfortunes only affected. He thereupon ſent Leona- 


tus, one of his chief courtiers, to aſſure them, that 
the man whoſe death they bewailed was alive. Leona- 


tus, taking ſome ſoldiers with him, came to the tent 
of the princeſſes, and ſent word, that he was come to 
pay them a viſit in the king's name. The perſons, 


who were at the entrance of the tent, ſeeing a band of 


armed men, imagined that their miſtreſſes were un- 
done; and accordingly ran into the tent, crying 
aloud, that their laſt hour was come, and that ſol- 
diers were diſpatched to murder them; ſo that theſe 
princeſſes, being feized with the utmoſt diſtraction, did 
not make the leaſt anſwer, but waited in deep ſilence 
for the orders of the conqueror. At laſt, Leonatus 
having ſtaid a long time, and ſeeing no one appear, 
left his ſoldiers at the door, and came into the tent : 
but their terror increaſed, when they ſaw a man enter 
among them without being introduced. They there- 
upon threw themſelves at his feet, and intreated, that 
before he put them to death, they might be allowed 

| 2 to 
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<« to bury Darius after the manner of their country; 


ce and that when they had paid this laſt duty to their 
cc king, they ſhould die contented.” Leonatus anſwered, 
4 That Darius was living; and that fo far from 
« giving them any offence, they ſhould be treated as 
«© queens, and live in their former ſplendor.” Syſi- 
gambis hearing this, began to recover her ſpirits, and 
permitted Leonatus to give her his hand, to raiſe her 
. ᷣ ²ͤ;1 ĩ 
The next day Alexander, after viſiting the wound- 
ed, cauſed the laſt honours to be paid to the dead, in 
preſence; of the whole army, drawn up in the moſt 
ſplendid order of battle. He treated the Perſians of 
diſtinction in the ſame manner, and permitted Da- 
rius's mother to bury whatever perſons ſhe pleaſed, 
aceording to the cuſtoms and ceremonies practiſed in 


her country. However, this prudent princeſs uſed that 


permiſſion in regard only to a few who were her near 
relations; and that with ſuch a modeſty and reſerve 
as ſhe thought ſuited her preſent condition. The 
king teſtified his joy and gratitude to the whole army, 
eſpecially to the chief officers, whoſe actions he ap- 


plauded in the ſtrongeſt terms, as well thoſe of which 
he himſelf had been an eye-witneſs, as ſuch. as, Had 
been only related to him; and he made preſents to all, 


i 


according to their merit and ſtation. 

truly worthy a great monarch, he ſent a meſſage to 
the queens, to inform them that he was coming to pay 
them a viſit ; and accordingly, commanding all his 
train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accompanied 


only by Hephæſtion. He was his favourite, and as 


they had been brought up together, the king revealed 
his ſecrets to him, and“ nobody elſe dared to ſpeak ſo 
freely to him; but even Hephæſtion made ſo cautious 
and diſcreet a uſe of that liberty, that he ſeemed to 
» Libertatis quoque in eo ad- is à rege permiſfum quim vindi- 
monendo non alius jus habebat; catum ab eo videretur. N. Curt, 
$00 oven its plurpabat, .vt.mas.-. e ee 2117 27. 4.25 
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After Alexander had performed. theſe ſeyeral duties, 
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take it, not ſo much out of inclination, as from a 
defire to obey the king, who weuld have it ſo. They 
were of the ſame age, but Hephæſtion was taller, fo 
that the queens took him at firſt for the king, and 
paid him their reſpects as ſuch: but ſome captive eu- 
nuchs ſhewing them Alexander, Syſigambis fell pro- 
ſtrate before him, and begged his pardon ; declaring, 
that as ſhe had never ſeen him, ſhe hoped that conſi- 
deration would plead hey apology. The king, raiſing 
her from the ground, Dear mother, ſays he, you are 
not miſtaken, for he alſa is an Alexander : * A tine ex- 
preſſion, which does honour to both! Had Alexander 
always thought and acted in this manner, he would 
have juſtly merited the title of Great; but + fortune 
had not yet corrupted his ſoul. He bore her at firſt 
with moderation and wiſdom ; but at laſt the over- 
powered him, and he became unable to reſiſt her. 
. Syſigambis, ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtimonies 
of goodneſs and humanity, could not forbear teſtify- 
ing her gratitude upon that account. Great prince, 


„ faid ſhe to him, what words ſhall I find to expreſs 
% my thanks, in ſucha manner as may anſwer your 


“ generoſity ! You call me your mother, and honour 


ee me ſtil] with the title of queen, whereas I confeſs 


«© myſelf your captive. . I | know what I have been, 
&« and what I now am. I know the whole extent of 
& my paſt grandeur, and find I can ſupport all the 
« weight of my preſent ill fortune. But it will be 
& glorious for you, as you now have an abſolute 
& power over us, to make us feel it by your clemency 
„only, and not by ill treatment.“ | 
The king, after "comforting the princeſſes, took 
Darius's ſon in his arms. This little child, without 
diſcovering the leaſt terror, embraced Alexander, who 


* O donum inclitz vocis, danti tulit : ad ultimum magnitudinem 


pariter atque accipienti ſpecioſum! ejus non cepit. Q. Curt. 


Val. Max. I. 4. c. 7. Et præteritæ fortunæ faſtigi- 
+ Sed nondum fortuna ſe ani- um capio, & præſentis jugum pa- 


mo ejus infuderat. Itaque orien- ti poſſum. Q. Curt, 


tem eam moderate & prudenter 
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being affected with his confidence, and turning about 


5 D 

to Hephæſtion, ſaid to him; O I Darius had had 
eme portion of this tender diſpoſition : | 
Pits wh. that orci in the beginning of his 
reign, behaved in ſuch a manner, that he ſurpaſſed, 
in clemency and goodneſs, all the kings his predeceſ- 
ſors; and was ſuperior to a paſhon which conquers 
and enſlaves the ſtrongeſt. Darius's conſort was the 
mot lovely princeſs in the world, as he himſelf was 
the moſt beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and 
moſt majeſtic ſhape ; and the princeſſes their daughters 
reſembled them. They were, ſays Plutarch, in Alex- 
ander's camp, not as in that of an enemy, but as in a 
ſacred temple, and a ſanctuary deſigned for the aſylum 
of chaſtity, in which all the princeſſes lived fo retired, 
that they were not ſeen by any perſon, nor did any 
one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the firſt viſit above-men- 
tioned, which was a reſpectful and ceremonious one, 
Alexander, to avoid expoſing himſelf to the dangers 
of human frailty, took a ſolemn reſolution never to 
viſit Darius's queen any more. (&) He himſelf informs 
us of this memorable circumſtance, in a letter wrote 
by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to 
put to death certain Macedonians, who had forced the 
wives of ſome foreign ſoldiers. In this letter the fol- 
lowing words were read ; For, as to myſelf, it will be 

eund that I neither ſaw, nor would ſee, the wife of Da- 
rius; and did not ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak of her beauty 
before me. We are to remember that Alexander was 
young, victorious and free, that is, not engaged in 
marriage, as has been obſerved of the firſt (I) Scipio on 
a like occaſion, Et juvents, & celebs, & victor. 

To conclude, he treated theſe princeſſes with ſuch 
humanity, that nothing but the remembrance that 
they were captives, could have made them ſenſible of 
their calamity ; and of all the advantages they poſſeſſed 
before, nothing was wanting with regard to Alexan- 

(#) Plut. in Alex, (/) Val. Max, I. 4. c. 3. 

der, 


r 
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der "but that truſt and confidence, which no one can 
repoſe in an enemy, how kindly ſoever he behaves. 


SEcr. VI. Alexander marches victorious into Syria. 
he treaſures depoſited in Damaſcus are delivered to 
Him. Darius writes a letter to Alexander in the moſt 
- ibaughty terms, which he anſwers in the ſame ſtile, 
"The gates of the city off Sidn are opened to him. Ab- 
| dolonymus is placed upon the throne againſt his will, 
Alexander lays fiege to Tyre, which at laſt, after ha- 
ding made à vigorous defence, is taken by ftorm. The 

Fulfilling of the different prophecies relating to Bre. 

6 Lexander ſet out towards Syria, aſter having 
A conſecrated three altars on the river Pinarius, 

the firſt to Jupiter, the ſecond to Hercules, the third 

to Minerva, as ſo many monuments of bis victory. 

He had ſent Parmenio to Damaſcus, in which Darius's 

treaſure was depoſited. The governor of the city, 

betraying his ſovereign from whom he had now no 
further expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint 
him, that he was ready to deliver up into his hands 
all the treaſure and other rich ſtores of Darius, But 
being deſirous of covering his treaſon with a ſpecious 
pretext, he pretended that he was not ſecure in the 
city, ſo cauſed, by day-break, all the money and 
the richeſt things in it to be put on mens backs, 
intention to ſecure them, but in reality to deliver 
them up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parme- 
nio, who had opened the letter addreſſed to the king. 
At the firſt ſight of the forces which this general head- 
ed, thoſe who carried the burthens being frighted, 
threw them down, and fled away, as did the ſoldiers 
who convoyed them, and the governor himſelf, who 
was moſt terrified. On this occaſion immenſe riches 
were ſeen ſcattered up and down the fields; all the 


and fled any with the whole, ſeemingly with 
ſec 


(n) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. Diod. I. 17. p. 517, 518. 
p. 678. Q. Curt, I. 4. c. r. 
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gold and ſilver deſigned to pay ſo great an army; the 
ſplendid equ ipages of ſo many great lords and ladies; the 
golden vaſes and bridles, magnificent tents, and car- 
riages abandoned by their drivers: In a word, what- 
ever the long proſperity and frugality of ſo many kings 
had amaſſed during many ages, was abandoned to the 
conqueror. 

But the moſt moving part of this ſad . was, to 
ſee the wives of the ſatraps and grandees of Perſia, 
molt of whom dragged their little child ren after them, 
ſo much the greater objects of compaſſion, as they 
were leſs ſenſible of their misfortune. 
were three young princeſſes, daughters of Ochus, 
who had reigned before Darius; the widow of this 
Ochus; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Dari- 
us; the wife of Artabazus, the greateſt lord of the 
court, and his fon Ilioneus. There alſo were taken 

riſoners the wife and ſon of Pharnabazus, whom the 
Ling had appointed admiral of all the coalts ; ; three 
daughters of Mentor; the wife and ſon of Memnon, 
that illuſtrious general: inſomuch that ſcarce one no- 
ble family in a Perſia but ſhared in this calamity. 

There alſo was found in Damaſcus the ambaſſadors 

of the Grecian. cities, particularly thoſe of Lacedz- 
monia and Athens, whom Darius thought he had 
lodged in a ſafe aſylum, when he put them under the 
protection of that traitor. 

Beſides money,; and plate which was ate walt 
W and amounted to immenſe ſums, thirty thou- 
ſand men, and ſeven thouſand beaſts laden with bag- 
age, were taken. (n) We find by Parmenio's letter 
to Alexander, that he found in Damaſcus three hun- 
red and twenty- nine of Darius's concubines, all ad- 
ae 1 ſkilled i in muſic; and alſo a multitude 
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way, to preſide over the wine-cellars, to give out the 
wine, and ſuch-like. There were four hundred and 
ninety-two of theſe officers ; a train worthy a prince 
who runs to his deſtruction ! | 

Darius, who, a few hours before, was at the head 
of ſo mighty and ſplendid an army, and who came in- 
to the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a 
conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a war- 
rior, was flying over plains, which, from being be- 
fore covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, 
now appeared like a deſart or vaſt ſolitude. This ill- 
fated prince rode ſwiftly the whole night, accompa- 
nied by a very few attendants ; for all had not taken 
the ſame road, and moſt of thoſe who accompanied 
him could not keep up with him, as he often changed 
his horſes, At laſt he arrived at “ Sochus, where he 
aſſembled the remains of his army, which amounted 
only to four thouſand men, including Perſians as well 


as foreigners; and from hence he made all poſſible 


haſte to Thapſacus, in order to have the Euphrates 
between him and Alexander. ; 
In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 


booty into Damaſcus, the king commanded him to 


take care of it, and likewiſe of the captives. Moſt of 
the cities of Syria ſurrendered at the firſt approaches of 
the conqueror, Being arrived at Marathes, he re- 
ceived a letter from Darius, in which he ſtiled himſelf 
king, without beſtowing that title on Alexander. 
He commanded, rather than intreated him, ** to aſk 
any ſum of money he ſhould think proper, by way 
«© of ranſom for his mother, his wife and children. 
« That with regard to their diſpute for empire, he 
«© might, if he thought proper, decide it in one gene- 
ral battle, to which both parties ſhould bring an 
equal number of troops: but that in caſe he were 
e ſtill capable of good counſel, he would adviſe him 
eto reſt contented with the kingdom of his anceſtors, 


is city was two or three days journey from the place where the 


cc and 
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« and not invade. that of another ; that they. ſhould 4 
« henceforward live as good friends and faithful allies; 


4 that he himſelf was ready to ſwear, to the obſervance 
« of theſe articles, and to receive Alexander's oath.” 
This letter, which breathed ſo unſeaſonable a pride 

and haughtineſs, exceedingly offended Alexander. He 

therefore wrote the following anſwer: Alexander the 
« king to Darius. The antient Darius, whoſe name 
« you aſſume, in former times entirely ruined the 
6 Greeks who inhabit the coaſts of the Helleſpont and 
ee the Tonians, our antient colonies. He next croſſed 
the ſea at the head of a powerful army, and carried 
« the war into the very heart of Macedonia and 
« Greece, After him; Xerxes made another deſcent 
with a dreadful number of Barbarians, . in order to 
fight us; and having been overcome in a naval en- 
&« gagement, he left, at his retiring, Mardonius in 
6 Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid waſte 


« our plains. But who bas not heard that Philip, my 


father, was aſſaſſinated by wretches ſuborned there- 
4e to by your partizans, in hopes of a great reward? 
For it is cuſtomary with the Perſians to undertake 
ce impious wars, and, when armed in the field, to ſet 
4 a price upon the heads of their enemies. And even 


6e you yourſelf, though at the head of a vaſt army, 


« however promiſed a thouſand talents to any perſon 

«who ſhould kill me. I thereſore only defend myſelf, 

„ and conſequently am not the aggreſſor. And in- 

& deed the gods, who always declare for the juſt cauſe, 

c have favoured my arms; and, aided. by their pro- 

“ tection, I have ſubjected a great part of Aſia, and 
« defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. Howe- 
ver, thought I ought--not-to-grant any requeſt you 
„ make, ſince you have not ated fairly in this war; 

e nevertheleſs, in caſe you will appear before me in a 

“ ſupplicating poſture, I give you my word, that [ 
<< will reſtore to you, wit Hout any ranſom, your mo- 

«ther, your wiſe and children. 1 will let you ſec, 
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e that I know how to conquer, and to oblige the 


„ conquered *. If you are afraid of ſurrendering 


« yourſelf to me, I now aſſure you, upon my ho- 
% nour, that you may do it without the leaſt danger: 
„but remember, when you next write'to me, that 
« you write not only to a king, but to your king.” 
Therſippus was ordered to carry this letter. 
Alexander, marching from thence into -Phoenicia, 
the citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. Every 
one ſubmitted as he advanced; but no people did this 
with greater pleaſure than the Sidonians, We have 
ſeen in what manner Ochus had deſtroyed their city 


eighteen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it 


to the ſword. After he was returned into Perſia, ſuch 


of the citizens, who, upon account of their traffic, or 


for ſome other cauſe, had been abſent, and by that 


means had eſcaped the maſſacre, returned thither, and 


rebuilt their city. But they had retained fo violent a 
hatred of the Perſians, that they were overjoyed at this 
opportunity to throw off their yoke ; and indeed they 
were the firſt in that country who ſubmitted to the 
king by their deputies, in oppoſition to Strato their 
king, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alex- 
ander dethroned him, and permitted Hephæſtion to 
elect in his ſtead whomſoever of the Sidonians he ſhould 


judge worthy of ſo exalted a ftation, 


This favourite was quartered at the hauls of two hew- 
thers, who were young, and of the moſt conſiderable 


family in the city ; to theſe he offered the crown : but 


they refuſed it, telling him, that according to the laws 


of their country, no perſon could aſcend the throne, 


unleſs he were of the blood royal, Hephæſtion ad- 
miring this greatneſs of ſoul, which could contemm 
what others ſtrive to obtain by fire and ſword ; Con- 
< tinue (ſays he to them) in this way of thinking ; | 

© you, who beſore were ſenſible that it is much more 
66 * to refuſe a diadem, than to accept it. How- 


ever, name me ſome. perſon gf the royal family 


Et vincere, & conſulere victis ſcio. Q. Curt, 
14 


c who 
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© who may remember, when he is king, that it was 
«© you ſet the crown on his head.” The brothers, 
obſerving that ſeveral through exceſſive ambition aſpi- 
red to this high ſtation, and to obtain it paid a ſervile 
court to Alexander's favourites, declared, that they 
did not know any perſon more worthy of the diadem 
than one Abdolonymus, deſcended, though at a great 
diſtance, from the royal line; but who, at the ſame 
time was ſo poor, that he was obliged to get his bread 
by day-labour in a garden without the city. His ho- 
neſty and integrity had reduced him, as well as many 
more, to ſo extreme poverty. Solely intent upon his 
labour, he did not hear the claſhing of the arms which 
had ſhaken all Aſia. 5 

Immediately the two brothers went in fearch of 
Abdolonymus with the royal garments, and found 
him weeding his garden. They then faluted him 
king, and one of them addreſſed him thus: You 
(c 


* 


muſt now change your tatters for the dreſs I have 


& brought you. Put off the mean and contemptible 
«© habit in which you have grown old; “ aſſume the 
« ſentiments of a prince; but when you are ſeated 
“ on the throne, continue to preſerve the virtue 
« which made you worthy of it. And when you 
& ſhall have aſcended it, and by that means become 


& the ſupreme diſpenſer of life and death over all your 


citizens, be ſure never to forget the condition in 
« which, or rather for which, you was elected.“ 
Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as a dream, and 
unable to gueſs the meaning of it, aſked, if they were 
rot aſhamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, as 
he made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited their inclina- 
tions, they themſelves waſhed him, and threw over 
his ſhoulders a purple robe, richly embroidered with 


* Cape Regis animum, & in neciſque omnium civium dominns, 
eam fortunam, qua dignus es, cave obliviſcaris hujus ſtatis in quo 
iflam continentiam prefer. Et, accipis regnum, ims hercule, prop- 
cum in regali. ſolio refidebis, vitæ ter quem. Q. Curt. 
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gold; then, after repeated oaths of their being in 
earneſt, they conducted him to the palace 

The news of this was immediately ſpread over the 
whole city. Moſt of the inhabitants were overjoyed at 
it; but ſome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, 
deſpiſing Abdolonymus's former abject ftate, could not 
forbear ſhewing their reſentments upon that account 
in the king's court, Alexander commanded the new- 
elected prince to be ſent for; and, after ſurveying 
him attentively a long time, ſpoke thus: Thy“ air 
and mien do not contradict what is related of thy 
« extraction; but I ſhould be glad to know with 
« what frame of mind thou didſt bear thy poverty.— 


„ Would to the gods ( replied he) that I may bear 


& this crown with equal patience, Theſe hands have 
«procured me all I defired ; and whilſt J poſſeſſed 
« nothing, J wanted nothing.” This anſwer gave 
Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; fo 
that he preſented him not only with all the rich furni- 
ture. which had belonged to Strato, and part of the Per- 
ſian plunder, but likewiſe annexed one of the neigh- 
ouring provinces to his dominionus. 

_(p) Syria and Phaenicia were already ſuBdued by 
the Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. * This 
city was juſtly entitled the queen of the ſea, that ele- 
ment bringing to it the tribute of all nations. She 
boaſted her having firſt invented navigation, and taught 
mankind the art of braving the wind and waves by the 
„ of a frail bark. The happy ſituation of 

yre, the conveniency and extent of its ports, the 
character of its inhabitants, who were induſtrious, 


0) Died. I. 7. p. 518—52 5. Arrian. I. 2. p. 8/100. Plut. 
Mm Alex. — 678 & 667. Q Curt. 1. 4. Ce 2 35 + Juſtin, I. 11. 
aber ee tot aigturt © nblicel 

* Corporis, inguit, habitus, fa= eodem animo regnum pati poſ- 
mæ generis non repugnat. Sed li- fim ! He manus ſuffecere defide- 
bet ſcire, inopiam qua patientia tu= rio meo. Nihil habenti, nihil de- 
leris. Tum ile; utinamy inguit, ſuit. Q, Curt, | 

1 The thought is . and juft. He confiders the regal prwer as a 

e borne than poverty regnum pati. 
5 labarious, 
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laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to ſtrangers, 
invited thither merchants from all parts of the globe 
fo that it might be conſidered, not ſo much as a city 
belonging to any particular nation, as the common 
city of all nations, and the center of their commerce. 

Upon Alexander's advaneing towards it, the Tyri- 
ans ſent him an embaſſy with preſents for himſelf, and 
refreſhments for his army. They were willing to 


have him for their friend, but not for their maſter; 


ſa that when he diſcovered a deſire of entering their 
city, in order to offer a facrifice to Hercules, its tute- 
lar god, they refuſed him admiſſion. But this con- 
queror, after gaining ſo many victories, had too high 
an heart to put up ſuch an affront, and thereupon Was 
reſolved to force them to it by a ſiege, which they, 
on the other ſide, were determined to ſuſtain with 
the utmoſt vigour. The ſpring was now coming 
on. Pyre was at that time ſeated in an iſland 
of the ſea, about a quarter of a “ league from the 
continent. It was ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall an 
hundred and fifty foot high, which the waves of the 
ſea waſhed ;,, and the Carthaginians (a colony from 
Tyre) a mighty people, and ſovereigns of the ocean, 
whoſe ambaſſadors. were at that time in the city offe- 
ring to Hercules, according to antient cuſtom, an an- 


nual ſacrifice, had engaged themſelves to ſuccour the 


Tyrians. It was this made them fo haughty. Firmly 
determined not to ſurrender, they fix machines on the 
ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and build work-houſes for the artificers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the city; ſo that every 
part reſounded with the noiſe of warlike preparations. 
They likewiſe caſt iron grapples, to throw on the ene- 
my's works, and tear them away; as alſo cramp- 
irons, and ſuch- like inſtruments, invented for the de- 


% 


fſence of cities. | ; 


Alexander imagined, that there. were eſſential rea- 
ſons why he ſhould. poſſeſs himſelf of Tyre. He was 
4 ſenſible 
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ſenſible that he could not invade Egypt eaſily, ſo long 
as the Perſians ſhould be maſters of the ſea; nor pur- 
ſue Darius with ſafety, in caſe he ſhould leave behind 
him ſo large an extent of country, the inhabitants of 
which were either enemies, or ſuſpected: to be fo. He 


 , likewiſe was afraid, left ſome inſurrection ſhould break 


out in Greece ; ind that his enemies, after having re- 
taken in his abſence the maritime cities of Afia minor, 
and increaſed their flect, would make his country the 
ſeat of war during his being employed in purſuing Da- 
rius in the plains of Babylon. Theſe apprehenſions 
were the more juſtly grounded, as the Lacedæmonians 


had declared openly againſt him; and the Athenians 


ſided with him more out of fear than affection. But, 
that in caſe he ſhould conquer Tyre, all Phœnicia be- 
ing then ſubject to him, he would be able to diſpoſſeſs 


the Perſians of half their naval army, which conſiſted 


of the fleet of that province; and would ſoon make 


himſelf maſter of the iſland of Cyprus and of Egypt, 
which could not reſiſt him the inſtant he was become 
maſter at ſea. $45 


On the other fide, one would have ON" that, | 
according to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the 
battle of Iſſus, ought to have purſued Darius vigo- 
roufly, and neither given him an opportunity of reco- 


vering from the fright into which his defeat had thrown 
him, nor allowed him time to raiſe a new army; the 


fucceſs of the enterprize, which appeared infallible, be- 


ing the only thing that could make him formidable and 
ſuperior to all his enemies. Add to this, that in eaſe 


Alexander ſhould not be able to take this city (which 
was not very unlikely) he would diſcredit his own 


arms; would*loſe the frat of his victories, 'and prove 
to the enemy that he was not invincible, - But God, 


who had appointed this monarch to'chaſtiſe the pride of 
Tyre, as will be ſeen hereafter, did not once permit 
tho e thoughts to enter his mind; but determined _ 


to lay fiege to the place, in ſpite of all the diſſi culz. 
which oppoſed ſo hazardous a deſign, and the mai; 55 


1 realoi:s. 
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reaſons which ſhould have prompted him to purſue in 
quite different meaſu res. | | hi 

It was impoſſible to come near this city in order to pe 
ſtorm it, without making a bank which ſhould reach aff 
from the continent to the iſland; and an attempt of ot. 
this kind would be attended with difficulties that were | pr 
ſeemingly inſurmountable. The little arm of the ſea, va 
which ſeparated the iſland from the continent, was ex, dx 
poſed to the weſt-wind, which often raiſed ſuch dread- ſto 
ful ſtorms there, that the waves would in an inſtant ryi 
ſweep away all works. Beſides, as the city was ſur- we 


rounded on all ſides by the ſea, there was no fixing j we 


ſcaling-ladders, nor throwing. up batteries, but at a wi 
diſtance in the ſhips; and the wall, which projected we 
into the ſea towards the lower part, prevented people the 
from landing; not to mention that the military en- of 
gines which might have been put on board the gallies, eve 
could not do much execution, the waves were ſo very fro1 
ti „ t book: bo 2917 44. to 
But nothing was capable of checking or vanquiſhing. diet 
the reſolution of Alexander, who was determined to « x 
carry the city at any rate. However, as the few veſ- « « 
ſels he poſſeſſed lay at a great diſtance from him, and | Val 
the ſiege of ſo ſtrong a place might poſſibly laſt a long a CC 
time, and ſo retard his other enterprizes, he thought 66:21 
proper to endeavour an accommedation, Accordingly, 4 t 
he ſent heralds, who propoſed a peace between Alex- E 
ander and their city; but theſe the Tyrians killed, con- ſold 
trary to the law of nations, and.threw them from the gan 
top of the walls into the ſea. Alexander, exaſperated appr 
at fo cruel an outrage, formed a reſolution at once, terre 
and employed his whole attention in raiſing a dike, then 
| _ He found in the ruins of old Tyre, which ſtood on orde 
| the continent, and was called Palz-'Tyros, materials T he 
| to make piers, taking all the ſtones and rubbiſh from who 
| it. Mount Libanus, which was not far diſtant from to tl 
| it, fo famous in ſcripture for its cedars, furniſhed him ſides 
1 with wood ſor piles, and other timber- work. ed; 
| I he ſoldiers began the pier with great alacrity, be- * 1 
ing 
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perfectly how to inſinuate himſelf into, and gain the 


affections of his troops, excited ſome by praifes, and 


others by ſlight reprimands, intermixed with kind ex- 
preſſions, and ſoftened by promiſes. At firſt they ad 
vanced with pretty great ſpeed,” the piles being cafily* 
drove into the flime; whieh ſerved as mortar for the 


ſtones; and as the place where theſe works were car-. 1 


rying on, was at ſome diſtance from the city, they 
went on without interruption. But the farther they 
went from the ſhore, the greater difficulties they met 
with; becauſe the ſea was deeper, and. the workmen, 
were very much annoyed by the datts diſcharged from 
the top of the walls. The enemy, ho wert maſters 
of the ſea, coming forward ift great boats, and razil 
every part of the dike, preveftted the Macedonians | 
from carrying it on with vigour.» Fhen adding inſults 
to their attaeks, they cried aloud to Alexa der's 1 
diers, That it was a noble fight to ſec tho ſe Cn 

% rors, whoſe names were ſo renowned all tlie 5 


“over, carry ing burthens%on their backs like 1 55 : 
e beaſts.” And they would after wards afk them, in 
a contemptuous tone of voice, whether Alexander 
were greater than Neptune; and if they pretended 


no 


to prevail over that god? yy” 
But theſe taunts did but inflame' the couxa 

ſoldiers.” At laſt, the bank appeared: above Water, be- 
gan to ſhew a level of à conſiderable breadth, and to 
approach the city. Then the beſieged perceiying with 
terror the vaſtneſs of the work, which the ſea bad till 
then kept from their ſight, came in their ſhip-boats in 
order to view the bank, which was not yet very firm, 
Theſe boats were full of lingers, bowmen, and others 


who hurled javelins, and even fire; and being ſpread 


to the right and left about the bank, they ſhot on all 
ſides upon the workmen, ſeveral of whom were wound- 
ed; it not being poſſible for them to ward off the blows, 


* Haudquaguam rudis tractandi militares animos. Q: Cart. 
becauſe 


ing animated by the preſence” of their ſovereign, who 
himſelf gave out all the orders; and who, knowing 


of reg 
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becauſe of the great eaſe and ſwiftneſs with which the 


boats moved backwards and forwards; ſo that they 
were obliged to leave the work to defend them ſelves. 


It was therefore reſolved, that fkins aad ſails ſhould 


be ſpread to cover the workmen; and that two wooden 
towers ſhould be raiſed at the head of the bank, to 
prevent the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other ſide, the Tyrians mide a deſeent. on 
the ſhore; out of the view of the camp, where they 
landed ſome foldiers, who cut to pieces thoſe that car- 


ried the ſtones and on mount Libanus, there alſo were 


fone Arabian peaſants who meeting the Macedonians 
ſtraggling up and down, killed near thirty of them, 
and took very near the ſame number. Theſe fmall 
loſſes obliged Alexander to 2 his troops into dif- 
- ferent bodies. 

The beſieged, in the mean time, employed ev ery 
invention, every ſtratagem that could be found, to ruin 
the enemy's works. They took a /tranſport-veilel, 

anti filling it with bruſhes, and ſuch- like dry materi- 

als, made a large ineloſure near the prow wherein they 
tmarew all theſe things, with ſulphur; and piteh, and 
other combuſtible matters. In the middle of this in- 
eloſure they ſet up two maſts, to each of which they 
fixed two ſail- yards, on which were hung kettles full 
f oil, and ſuch-like unctuous ſubſtances. They at- 


terwards loaded the hinder-part of che weſſel with ſtones 


and ſand, in order to raiſe the prow; and, taking ad- 
vantage of a favourable wind, they towed it to ſea by 
the aſſiſtance of their oallics. As 'foon as they were 
come near the towers, they ſet fire to the veſſel in 
queſtion, and drew it towards the point or extremity 


of the bank. In the mean time, the failors who were 


in it, leaped into the fea and ſwam away. Imme- 
diately the fire catched, with great violence, the tow- 
ers, and the reft of the works which were at the head 
of the bank; and then the fail- yards being drove back- 


wards and forwards, threw oil upon the fire, which 


very much increaſed the flame. But, to prevent the 
Macedonrans 
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Macedonians from extinguiſhing it, the Tyrians, who 
were in their gallies, were perpetually hurling at the 
towers fiery darts and burning torches, inſomuch that 
there was no approaching them. Several Macedoni- 
ans loſt their lives in a miſerable. manner on the bank; 
being either ſhot through with arrows, or hurnt to 
death: whilſt others, throwing down their arms, 


leaped into the ſea. But as they were ſwimming away, 


the Tyrians, chuſing to take them alive rather than 
kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and ſtones; 
and, after diſabling them, carried them off. At the 
ſame time the beſieged, coming out of the eity in little 


boats, beat down the edges of the bank, tore up its 


ſtakes, and burnt the reſt of the engine. 


«Alexander, though he law moſt oJ bis deigns, de- 


feated, and his works demoliſhed, was not at all de- 
jected upon that account.” His ſoldiers endeavoured, 


with redoubled vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank; 


and made and planted new machines with ſo prodi- 
gious a ſpeed, as quite aſtoniſhed- the enemy. Alex- 
ander himfelf was preſent on all occaſions, and ſuper- 
intended every part of the works.  His-preſence and 
great abilities advanced theſe ſtill more, than the mul- 
titude of hands employed in them. The whole was 
near finiſhed, and brought almoſt to the wall of the 
eity, when there aroſe on a ſudden an impetuous 


wind, which drove the waves with ſo much fury a- 


gainſt the bank, that the cement and other things that 
bound it gave way, and the water ruſhing through the 
ſtones. broke it in the middle. As. ſoon as the great 


| heap of ſtones which ſupported the earth was thrown 


down, the whole ſunk at once, as into an abyſs. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that inſtant have 
quite laid aſide his enterprize; and indeed he himſelf 
debated whether he ſhould not raiſe the ſiege. But a 


Auperior power, who had foretold and ſworn the ruin 


of Tyre, and whoſe orders this prince only executed, 
prompted him to continue the ſiege, and, diſpelling 
all his fear and anxiety, inſpired him with courage 


© 


and confidence, and fired the breaſts of his whole 
army with the ſame ſentiments, For now the ſol- 


diers, as if but that moment arrived before the city, 


forgetting all. the toils they had undergone, began to 


raiſe a new mole, at which they worked inceſſantly. 


Alexander was ſenſible, that it would not be offible” 
for him either to compleat the bank, or take the City, 
as long as the FTyrians ſhould, continue maſters at ſea. 


He therefore reſolved to aſſemble before Sidon his few 
remaining gallies. At the ſame time, the kings of 
* Aradus and Byblos, hearing that Alexander had 
conquered their cities, abandoned the Perſian" fleet, 
joined him with theirs and that of the Sidonians, 
which made in all eighty fail. There arrived alſo, 
much about the ſame time, ten gallies from Rhodes, 
three from Solæ and Mallos, ten from Lycia, and one 
from Macedonia of fifty cars. A little after, the 
kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Perſian army had 


been deſeated near the city of Tus, and that Alexan- 


der had poſſeſſed himſelf of Phgnicia, brought him 


a reinforcement of upwards of,pne hundred and twenty 


( ( HS rc,” 6 
Phe king, whilſt his ſoldiers were preparing the 


ſhips and engines, took ſome troops of horſe, with his 
own regiment of guards, and marched towards a 


mountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus, The tender 
regard he had for an old gentleman, Mme his tu- 
tor, who was abſolutely reſolved to follow his pupil, 
expoſed Alexander to. very great danger. This was 
Lyfimachus, who gave the name of Achilles to his 
ſcholar, and called himſelf Phœnix. When the 
king was got to the ſoot of the mountain, he leaped 


from his horſe, and began to walk. His,troops got a 
conſiderable way before him. It was already late, 


and Alexander not being willing to leave his preceptor, 


who was very corpulent, and ſcarce able to walk, he 


by that means was ſeparated from his little army, ac- 


* Cities of Plæœnicia. 
Was governor ts Achilles, 3 


* 1 
6 — —-: 


1 It is avell known that Phenix 


companied 


port 
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companied only by very few ſoldiers ; and in this 
manner ſpent the whole night very near the enemy, 
who were ſo numerous that they might eaſily have 


_ overpowered him. However, his uſual good fortune 
and courage extricated him from this danger; te that, 
coming up afterwards with his forces, he advanced for- 


ward into the country, took all the ſtrong places either 


by force or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day 
to Sidon, where he found Alexander, ſon of Polemo- 
crates, who had brought him a reinforeement of four 


thouſand Greeks from Peloponneſus. ot 
The fleet being ready, Alexander took ſome ſol- 


diers from among his guards, and theſe he embarked 


with him, in order to employ them in cloſe fight with 


the enemy; and then ſet ſail towards Tyre in battle- 
array. He himſelf was at the point or extremity of 


the right wing, which extended itſelf towards the main 
ocean, being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and 
Pliœnicia; the leſt was commanded by Craterus. 


The Tyrians were at firſt determined to give battle; 


but after they heard of the uniting of theſe forces, 
and ſaw the army advance that made a great appear- 
ance, (for Alexander had halted to wait the coming 


up of his left wing) they kept all their gallies in the 


harbours, to prevent the enemy from entering them. 


When the king ſaw this, he advanced nearer the city; 


and finding it would be impoſſible for him to force the 
port which lay towards Sidon, becauſe of the great 
narrowneſs of the entrance, and its being defended by 
a large number of gallies, all whoſe prows were turned 
towards the main ocean, he only ſunk three of them 
which lay without, and afterwards came to an anchor 


with his whole fleet, pretty near the bank, along the 


ſhore, where his ſhips rode in ſafety. | 
Whilſt all theſe things were doing, the new bank 
was carried on with great vigour, The workmen 
threw into the ſea whole trees, with all their branches 
on them; and laid great ſtones over theſe, on which 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered with 
| clays 
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clay, which ſerved inſtead of mortar. Afterwards, 
heaping more trees and ſtones on theſe, the whole, 
thus joined together, formed one entire body. This 
bank was made wider than the former ones, in order 
that the towers that were built in the middle might 
be out of the reach of ſuch arrows as ſhould be ſhot 
from thoſe ſhips which might attempt to break down 
the edges of the bank. The beſieged, on the other 
ſide, exerted themſelves with extraordinary bravery, 
and did all that lay in their power to ſtop the progreſs 
of the work. But nothing was of ſo much ſervice to 
them as their divers, who ſwimming under water, 
came unperceived quite up to the bank, and with 
hooks drew ſuch branches to them as projected beyond 
the work; and, pulling forward with great ſtrength, 


forced away every thing that was over them. This 


was one remora to the carrying on of the work; how- 
ever, after many delays, the patience of the workmen 
ſurmounting every obſtacle, it was at laſt finiſhed in 
its utmoſt perfection. The Macedonians placed mili- 
tary engines of all kinds on the bank, in order to ſhake 
the walls with battering rams, and hurl on the be- 
ſiegers arrows, ſtones, and burning torches. 

At the ſame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded by Andromachus, to take its ſta- 
tion before the harbour which lay towards Sidon ; and 
that of Pheœnicia before the harbour on the other fide 
of the bank facing Egypt, towards that part where 
his own tent was pitched ; and enabled himſelf to at- 
tack the city on every ſide. The Tyrians, in their 
turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. On that: fide 
which lay towards the bank, they had erected towers 
on the wall, which was of a prodigious height, and 
of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with 
great ſtones cemented together with mortar. The 
; acceſs to any other part was very near as difficult, the 
enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with great 
ſtones, to keep the Greeks from approaching it. The 
buſineſs then was, firſt to draw theſe away, which 


could 
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could not be done but with the utmoſt difficulty, be- 
cauſe as the ſoldiers ſtood in ſhips, they could not keep 
very firm on their legs. Beſides, the Tyrians ad- 
vanced with covered gallies, and cut the cables which 
held the ſnhips at anchor; ſo that Alexander was ob- 


7 liged to cover, in like manner, ſeveral veſſels of thirty 


rowers each, and to ftation theſe croſswiſe, to ſecure 
the anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian gallies. 


1 But ſtill, divers came and cut them unperceived, ſo 


that they were at laſt forced to fix them with iron 
chains. After this, they drew theſe ſtones: with cable- 
ropes, and carrying them off with engines, they were 
thrown to the bottom of the ſea, where it was not 
poſſible for them to do any further miſchief, The 
foot of the wall being thus cleared, the veſſels had 
very eaſy acceſs to it. In this manner the Tyrians 
were inveſted on all fides, and attacked at the ſame 
time both by ſea and land. 5 r x 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) gallies, 
with four- men chained: to each oar, in ſuch a manner, 

that the prows were faſtened, and the ſterns ſo far 
diſtant one from the other, as was neceſſary for the 
pieces of timber between them to be of a proper 
length. After this they threw from one ſtern to the 
other ſail- yards, which were faſtened together by 

planks laid croſs-wiſe, in order for the ſoldiers to ſtand 

faſt on the ſpace, © The gallies being thus equipped, 

they rowed towards the city, and ſhot (under covert) 

againſt thoſe who defended the walls, the prows ſerving 

them as ſo many parapets. The king cauſed them to 

advance about midnight, in order to ſurround the 

walls, and make a general aſſault. The Tyrians now | 
gave themſelves for loſt, when on a ſudden the ſky 
was overſpread with ſuch thick clouds, as quite took 
away the ' faint glimmerings of light which before 


darted through the gloom. The ſea riſes by inſenſible 


degrees; and the billows being ſwelled by the fury of 
the winds, riſe to a dreadful ſtorm, - The veſſels daſh 
one againſt the other with ſo much violence, that the 
Vo” cables, 
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cables, which before faſtened them together, are either 


looſened, or break to pieces ; the planks ſplit, and, 
making a horrible craſh; carry off the ſoldiers with 
them: for the tempeſt was ſo furious, that it was not 
poſſible to manage or ſteer gallies thus faſtened together. 
The ſoldier was a hindrance to the ſailor, and the failor 
to the ſoldier; and, as happens on ſuch occaſions, 
| thoſe obeyed whoſe buſineſs it was to command; fear 
and anxiety throwing all things into confuſion. But 
now the rowers exerted themſelves with ſo much vi- 
gour, that they got the better of the ſea, and ſeemed to 
tear their ſhips out of the waves. At laſt they brought 
them near the ſhore, but the greateſt part in a ſhat- 
tered condition, 

At the ſame time there arrived at Tyre thirty am- 
baſſadors from Carthage, who did not bring the leaſt 
ſuccours, though they had promiſed ſuch mighty 
things. Inſtead of this, they only made excuſes, de- 
claring that it 'was with 'the greateſt grief the Cartha- 
ginians found themſelves abſolutely unable to aſſiſt the 
Tyrians in any manner; for that they themſelves were 
engaged in a war, not as * before for empire, but to 
fave their country. And indeed the Syracuſans were 
laying waſte all Africa at that time with a powerful 
army, and had pitched their camp not far from the 
walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, though fruſtrated 
in this manner of the great hopes they had conceived, 
were no ways dejected. They only took the wiſe 
precautions to ſend moſt of their women and children 
to Carthage, in order that they themſelves might be in 
a condition to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, 
and bear more courageouſly the greateſt calamities 
which might befall them, when they had once lodged, 
in a ſecure aſylum, what they moſt valued in the 
world, | 

There was in the city a brazen ſtatue of Apollo, of 
an enormous ſize. This Coloſſus had formerly ftood 


* Fee Vol. I. in the hiftory of Carthage, 


in 
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in the city of Gela in Sicily. (9) The Carthaginians 
having. taken it about the year 412 before Chriſt, had 
given it, by way of preſent, to the city of Tyre, 
which they always conſidered as the mother of Car- 
thage. The Lyrians had ſet it up in their city; and 
worlhip. was paid to it. During the ſiege, on a dream 
which one of the citizens had, the Tyrians imagined 
that Apollo was determined to leave them, and go over 
to Alexander. Immediately they faſtened with a gold 
chain his ſtatue to Hercules's altar, to prevent the Deity 

ion from leaving them. For theſe people were 


£1 IV enough to believe, that after cis ſtatue was thus 


faſtened down, it would not be poſſible ſorihim to 


4 make his eſcape; and that he would be prevented from 


doing. ſo by Hercules, the tutelar.godyof the city. 
What a TR: ea 2 heathens . of their divi- 


nities. VI 7 71 7817 71 9324 Sil MARIST 13 


Some of the Ar propoſed the, — oft a fa- 


crifice which had heen diſcontinued for many ages ʒ and 
this was, ta ſacrifice an child born of tree parants to 


Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed this 


ſacrilegious cuſtom, from their founders, preſet ved it 


till the deſtruction of their city; and had not the old 


men, Who were inveſted with the greateſt authority 


ben 1 oppoſed this e en eee 

d would have been butchered on this occaſion. 

The Tyrians, finding their city expoſed every mo- 
* to be taken by ſtorm, reſolved: to fall upon the 
Cyprian feet, which lay at anchor off Sidon. They 
togk. the opportunity to do this at à time when: the 
ſeamen of Alexander's fleet were diſperſed up and 
down; and that he himſelf, was withdrawn to his 
tent, pitched on the . ſea-ſhore. Accordingly, they 
came out, about noon, with thirteen gallies, all man- 
ned with choice ſoldiers who were uſed to ſea-fights ; 
and rowing with all their might, came thundering on 


the enemy's veſſels. Part of them they found empty, 


and the reſt had been manned in great * Some 
(2) Diod. I. 13. p. 226. b 
0 
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of theſe they ſunk, and drove ſeveral of them againſt 
the ſhores, where they daſhed to pieces. The loſs 
would have been ſtill greater, had not Alexander, the 
inſtant he heard of this fally, advanced at the head of 
his whole fleet with all imaginable diſpatch againſt the 
Tyrians. However, theſe did not wait their coming 
up, but withdrew into the harbour, after having alſo 
loſt ſome of their ſhips. HERS 112198 
And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 
attacked on all ſides, and as vigorouſly defended. *I'he 


* 


beſieged, taught and animated by imminent danger, 
and the extreme neceſſity to which they were reduced, 
invented daily new arts to defend themſelves, and re- 
They warded off all the darts diſ- 


poulſe the enemy. 

charged from the baliſtas againſt them, by the affiſt- 
ance of turning wheels, which either broke them to 
pieces, or carried them another way. They deadened 
tze violence of the ſtones that were hurled at them, 
by ſetting up a kind of ſails and curtains made of a 
ſoft ſubſtance, which eaſily gave way. To annoy the 
ſhips which advanced againſt their walls, they fixed 


grappling- irons and ſcythes to joyſts or beams: then 


ſtraining their catapultas, (an enormous kind of croſs- 
bows) they laid thoſe great pieces of timber upon 
them inſtead of arrows, and ſhot them off on a ſud- 
den at the enemy. Theſe craſhed ſome to pieces by 
their great weight; and the hooks or penſile ſcythes 


with which they were armed, tore others to pieces, 


and did conſiderable damage to their ſhips. They alſo 
had brazen ſhields, which they drew red-hot out of 
the fire; and, filling theſe with burning ſand, hurled 
them in an inſtant from the top of the wall upon the 
enemy. There was nothing the Macedonians ſo 
much dreaded as this laſt invention; for, the moment 
this burning ſand got to the fleſn, through the crevices 
in the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and ſtuck 
ſo cloſe, that there was no pulling it off; ſo that the 
ſoldiers, throwing down their arms, and tearing their 

8 cloaths 


4; 3 . 


was not invincible. 
laſt effort with a great number of ſhips, Which he 
manned with the flower of his army. Accordingly, 
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cloaths to pieces, were in this manner expoſed, naked 
and defenceleſs, to the ſhot of the enemy. 

It was then Alexander, diſcouraged at ſo vigorous a 
defence, debated ſeriouſly, whether it would not be 


proper for him to raiſe the ſiege, and go for Egypt: 


for, after having over-run Afia with prodigious rapi- 


4 dity, he found his pregreſs unhappily retarded ; and 


loſt, before a ſingle city, the opportunity of executing 
a great many projects of infinitely greater importance. 
On the other ſide, he conſidered that it would be a 
great blemiſh to his reputation, which had done him 
greater ſervice than his arms, ſhould he leave Tyre 
behind him, and thereby prove to the world, that he 
He therefore reſolved to make a 


a ſecond naval engagement was fought, in which the 
Tyrians, after fighting with intrepidity, were obliged 
to draw off their whole fleet towards the city. The 
king purſued their rear very cloſe, but was not able to 
enter the harbour, being repulſed by arrows ſhot from 
the walls: however, he either took or ſunk a great 
number of their ſhips. | WT 
Alexander, after letting his forces repoſe themſelves 
two days, advanced his fleet and his engines, in order 
to attempt a general aſſault. "Both the attack and de- 
fence were now more vigorous than ever. The cou- 
rage of the combatants increaſed with the danger; and 
each ſide, animated by the moſt powerful motives, 
fought like lions, Wherever the battering-rams had 
beat down any part of the wall, and the bridges were 
thrown out, inſtantly the Argyraſpides mounted the 
breach with the utmoſt valour, being headed by Adme- 
tus, one of the braveſt officers in the army, who was 


| killed by the thruſt of a * partizan, as he was encou- 


raging his ſoldiers. The preſence of the king, and 
eſpecially the example he ſet, fired his troops with un- 
uſual bravery, He himſelf aſcended one of the towers 

* A kind of halbert, | | 
which 
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which was of a prodigious height, and there was ex- 5 
ſed to the greateſt danger his courage had ever made ( 
tt 
ti 


him hazard; for, being immediately known by his 
inſgnia and the richneſs of his armour, he ſerved as a 


mark for all the arrows of the enemy, On this occa- ye 
fion he performed wonders ; killing, with javelins, ſe- Þ” 4 
veral of thoſe who defended the wall; then, advancing |! 1 
nearer to them, he forced ſome with his ſword, and |} ww 
others with his ſhield, either into the city or the ſea; |' in 
the tower where he fought almoſt touching the wall. || It 
He ſoen went over it, by the aſſiſtance of floating- we 
bridges, and followed by the nobility, poſſeſſed himſelf 'thi 
of two towers, and the ſpace between them. The wi 
battering-rams had already made ſeveral breaches ; the aff 
fleet had forced into the harbour, and ſome of the Ma- bot 
cedonians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the towers which | off 
were abandoned. The Tyrians, ſeeing the enemy cor 
maſter of their rampart, retired towards an open an 
place called Agenor, and there ſtood their ground; J and 
bur Alexander marching up with his regiment of body- fror 
guards, killed part of them, and obliged the reſt to F piec 
fly. At the ſame time, Tyre being taken on that to i, 
ſide which lay towards the harbour, the Macedonians fully 
ran up and down every. part of the city, ſparing no | drea 
perſon who camie in their way, being highly exaſpe- men 
rated at the long reſiſtance. of the beſieged, and the ſlaug 
barbarities they had exerciſed towards ſome of their croff 
comrades who had been taken in their return to Sidon, EU dors 
and thrown from the battlements, after their throats lis, t 
had been cut in the ſight of the whole army. nual 
The Tyrians, ſeeing themſelves overpowered on all ers a 
ſides, ſome fly to the temple, to implore the aſſiſtance were 
of the gods; others, ſhutting themſelves in their very i 
houſes, eſcape the ſword of the conqueror, by a vo- (7) 
luntary death; in fine, others ruſh upon the enemy, I condu 
firmly reſolved to ſell their lives at the deareſt rate. arms, 


Moſt of the citizens were got on the houſe- tops, | Gym 
whence they threw ſtones, and whatever came firſt to templ, 


hand, upon ſuch as advanced forward into the city. 
I | The 
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The king gave orders for killing all the inhabitants 
(thoſe excepted who had ſheltered themſelves in the 
temples) and to ſet fire to every part of Tyre. Al- 
though this order was publiſhed by ſound of trumpet, 
yet not one perſon, who carried arms flew to the aſylums. 
The temples, were filled with ſuch old men and children 
only as had remained in the city, The old men 
waited at the doors of their houſes, in expectation every 
anſtant of being ſacrificed to the rage of the ſoldicrs. 
It is true, indeed, that - the Sidonian ſoldiers who 
were in Alexander's camp, ſaved great numbers of 
them. For, having entered the city indiſcriminately 
with the conquerors, and calling to mind their antient 
affinity with the Tyrians, Agenor having founded 


both Tyre and Sidon; they, for that reaſon, carried 


off great numbers privately on board their ſhips, and 
conyeyed them to Sidon. By this kind deceit, fifteen 


[thouſand were ſaved from the rage of the conqueror ; 
and we may judge of the greatneſs of the laughter, 


from the number of the ſoldiers who were cut to 


pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amounted 
to fix thouſand, However, the king's anger not being 


fully appeaſed, he exhibited a ſcene which appeared 


dreadful, even to the conquerors; for two thouſand 
men remaining after the ſoldiers had been glutted with 
flaughter, Alexander cauſed them to be fixed upon 
croſſes along the ſea- ſhore. 
dors of Carthage, who were come to their metropo- 
lis, to offer up a ſacrifice to Hercules, according to an- 
nual cuſtom. 


He pardoned the ambaſſa- 


The number of priſoners, both ſoreign- 
ers and citizens, amounted to thirty thouſand, who 
were all ſold. As for the Macedonians, their loſs was 
very inconſiderable. 8 | 

(.) Alexander himſelf ſacrificed to Hercules, and 
conducted the ceremony with all his land- forces under 
arms, in concert with the fleet. He alſo ſolemnized 
Gymnaſtic exerciſes in honour of the ſame god, in the 
temple dedicated to him. With regard to the ſtatue of 


(7) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. 
01. VL K 
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from it, reſtored it to its former liberty, and com- 
manded that this god ſhould thenceforwards be ſirnamed 
Philalexander, that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we may believe Timæus, the Greeks begun to pay 
him this ſolemn worſhip, for having occaſioned the 
taking of Tyre, which happened the day and hour 
that the Carthaginians had carried off this ſtatue from 
Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the end of 
September, after having ſuſtained a ſeven months 
ſiege. | 
Thus was accompliſhed the menaces which God 
had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets againſt 
the city of Tyre. * Nabuchodonoſor had begun to 
execute thoſe threats, by beſieging and taking it; and 
they were compleated by the ſad cataſtrophe we have 
here deſcribed. As this double event forms one of the 
moſt conſiderable paſſages in hiſtory, and that the 
ſcriptures have given us ſeveral very remarkable cir- 
cumſtances of it ; I ſhall endeavour to unite here, in 
one view, all that they relate concerning the city of 
Tyre, its power, riches, haughtineſs, and irreligion ; 
the different puniſhments with which God chaſtiſed 
its pride and other vices ; in fine, its laſt re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, but in a manner entirely different from that 
of others. Methinks, I revive on a ſudden, when, 
through the multitude of profane hiſtories which hea- 
then antiquity furniſhes, and in every part whereof 
there reigns an entire oblivion, not to ſay more, of the 
Almighty ; the ſacred ſcriptures exhibit themſelves, 
and unfold to me the ſecret deſigns of God over king- 
doms and empires; and teach me what idea we are to 
form of thoſe things which appear the moſt worthy 
of eſteem, the moſt auguſt in the eyes of men. 

But before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, 
I ſhall here preſent the reader with a little wr of 
the hiſtory of that famous city, by which he will be 
the better enabled to underſtand the prophecies. 
* Or Nebuchadnezzar, as be is called in cur verſion. 
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{s) Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred 
and forty years before the building of the temple of 
Jeruſalem : for this reaſon it is called by Iſaiah, The 
daughter of Sidon. It ſoon ſurpaſſed its mother-city in 
extent, power and riches. 

(t) It was beſieged by Salmanaſar, and alone re- 
ſifted the united fleets of the Aſſyrians and Phœnici- 
ans; a circumſtance which greatly heightened its 
pride. | 
: (2) Nabuchodonoſor laid ſiege to Tyre, at the 
time that Ithobalus was king of that city; but did not 
take it till thirteen years after, But before it was 
conquered, the inhabitants had retired, with moſt of 
their effects, into a neighbouring iſland, where they 
built a new city. The old one was razed to the very 
foundations, and has ſince been no more than a village, 
known by the name of Palz-Tyrus, or antient Tyre: 
but the new one roſe to greater power than ever. 

It was in this great and flouriſhing condition, when 
Alexander beſieged and took it. And here begins the 
ſeventy years of obſcurity and oblivion, in which it 
was to lie, according to Iſaiah. It was indeed ſoon 
repaired, becauſe the Sidonians, who entered the city 
with Alexander's army, ſaved fifteen thouſand of their 
citizens, (as was before obſerved) who, after their re- 
turn, applied themſelves to traffic, and repaired the 
ruins of their country with incredible application; be- 


ſides which, the women and children, who had been 


ſent to Carthage, and lodged in a place of ſafety, re- 
turned to it at the ſame time. But Tyre was con- 
fined to the iſland in which it ſtood. Its trade extend- 
ed no farther than the neighbouring cities, and it had 
loſt the empire of the ſea, And when, eighteen years 
after, Antigonus beſieged it with a ſtrong fleet, we do 
not find that the Tyrians had any maritime forces to 
oppoſe him. This ſecond fiege, which reduced it a 


(s) A. M. 2992. Ant. J. C. 1712, Joſeph. Antiq. I. 8. c. 4. 
(rt) A. M. 328 5. Ant. J. C. 719. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 9. c. 14. 
(.) A. M. 3432. Ant. J. C. * Joſeph. Antiq. I. 10. c. 11. 
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ſecond time to captivity, plunged it into the ſtate of 
oblivion from which it endeavoured to extricate itſelf - 
and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold by 
Iſaiah. | 

T his term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 
its former credit; and, at the ſame time, reſumed its 
former vices; till at laſt converted by the preaching 
of the goſpel, it became a holy and religious city. 
The ſacred writings acquaint us with part of theſe re- 
volutions, and this is what we are now to ſhew. 


(x) Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Ba- 


bylon, was conſidered as one of the moſt antient and 
flouriſhipg cities of the world. Its induſtry and very 
advantageous ſituation had raiſed it to the ſovereignty 
of the ſeas, and made it the center of all the trade in 
the univerſe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, Per- 
ſia, and India, to the moſt remote weſtern coaſts; 

from Scythia and the northern countries, to Egypt, 

Ethiopia, and the ſouthern countries; all nations con- 
tributed to the increaſe of its riches, ſplendor and 

power. Not only the ſeveral things uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary to ſocjety, which thoſe various regions produced; 
but whatever they had of a rare, curious, magnificent, 

or precious kind, and beſt adapted to the ſupport of 

luxury and pride; all theſe, 1 ſay, were brought to 

its markets. And Tyre, on the other fide, as from 
a common ſource, difperſed this varied abundance over 

all kingdoms, and infected them with its corrupt man- 
ners, by inſpiring mankind with a love for eaſe, va- 
Nity, luxury and voluptuouſneſs. 

- (3) A long, uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities had 
ſwelled the pride of Tyre, She delighted to conſider 
herſelf as the queen of cities; a queen, whoſe head | 
adorned with a diadem ; whoſe correſpondents are i} 
luſtrious princes ; whoſe rich traders diſpute for ſuperi- 
ority with kings; who ſees every maritime powe!, 


(x) Ezek. xxvi. and xxvii. throughout, : Ezek. xxvil. 4—25. 
D) Ezek. xxvi. 17. xxvii. 3, 4+ 25— 32, 33. 
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ei ther as her allies or dependents; and who made her- 
ſe]f neceſſary or formidable to all nations. | 

Tyre had now filled up the meaſure of her ini- 
quity, by her impiety againſt God, and her barbarity 
exerciſed againſt his people. She had rejoiced over the 
ruins of Jeruſalem, in the inſulting words following. 
(z) Behold then the gates of this ſo populous city are broken ' 
down, Her inhabitants ſhall come to me, and Iwill en- 
rich myſelf with her ſpoils, now ſbe is laid waſte. (a) She 
was not ſatisfied with having reduced the Jews to a 
ſtate of captivity, notwithſtanding the alliance be- 
tween them ; with ſelling them to the Gentiles, and 
delivering them up to their moſt crue] enemies: (b) ſhe 
likewiſe had ſeized upon the inheritance of the Lord, 
and carried away from his temple the moſt precious. 
things, to enrich therewith the temples of her idols. 

(c) This profanation and cruelty drew down the 
vengeance of God upon Tyre. God is reſolved to 
deſtroy her, becauſe the relied ſo much upon her own 
ſtrength, her wiſdom, her riches, and her alliances. 
He therefore brought againſt her Nabuchodonoſor, that 
king of kings, to overflow her with his mighty hoſts, 
as with waters that overſpread their banks, in order, 
to demoliſh her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, 
to deliver up her merchandizes and treaſurez to the 
ſoldier, and to raze Tyre to the very foundations, af- 
ter having ſet fire to it, and either extirpated or diſ- 


perſed all its inhabitants. 


(a) By this ſo unexpected a fall, the Almighty will 
teach the aſtoniſhed nations, that he more evidently 
diſplays his providence by the moſt incredible revoluti- 
ons of ſtates ; and that his will only directs the enter- 
prizes of men, and guides them as he pleaſes, in order 
to humble the proud, ; a 
But Tyre, after ſhe had recovered her loſſes, and 


(2) Ibid. v. 2. (a) Joel iii. 2, 8. Amos i. 9, 10. 
(5) Joel iii. 2, 4, 7. Amos i. 9, 10. (c) Jerem. xlvii. >, 6. 
Ezek. xxvi. 3—12, and 19. xxvii. 27, 34 (d) Ezek. xxvi. 155 


IS, and xxvii. 33, 36. Ila, xxiii. 8, 9. . 
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repaired her ruins, forgot her former ſtate of humilia- 
tion, and the guilt which had reduced her to it. (d) She 
ſtill was puffed up with the glory of poſſeſſing the em- 
pire of the ſea; of being the ſeat of univerſal com- 
merce ; of giving birth to the moſt famous colonies ; 
of having within her walls merchants, whoſe credit, 
riches 260 ſplendor, eq ualled them to the princes and 
great men of the Enel (e) of being governed by a 


monarch, who might juſtly be entitled god of the 
fea; of tracing back her origin to the moſt- remote 


antiquity ;, of having acquired, by a long ſeries of ages, 


2 kind of eternity; and of having a right to 3 


7075 another ſuch eternity in times to come. 


7) Bat fince' this city, corrupted by pride, by a- 
1 and luxury, y, has not profited by the firſt leſſon 
which God had given her, in the perſon of the king 
of Babylon; a that, after being oppreſſed by all 
the forces of the eaſt, ſhe ſtill would not learn to con- 
fide no longer in the falſe and imaginary ſupports of her 
own, greatneſs: (g) Gods foretels her another chaſtiſe- 


ment, which he Will ſend upon her from the weſt, 


near 400 years after the firſt. (5) Her deſtruction will 
come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia; from a 
kingdom ſo weak and obſcure, that it had been deſ- 
Piſed a few years before; a kingdom whenee ſhe could 
never have expeQed ſuch a blow. Jyre, Pofſeſſed with 
an inion of her own wiſdom, and proud of her fleets, 


| A her immenſe riches, which ſhe heaped up d mirs in 
4 


he flreets, and alſo protected by the whole power of the 
Perſian empire, does not imagine ſhe has any thing 
to fear from thoſe new enemies, who, being fitvated 
at a great diſtance from her, without either money, 
ſtrength, or reputation ; having neither harbours nor 
ſhips, and being quite unſkilled in navigation, cannot 
therefore, as ſhe imagines, annoy her with their land- 
forces. (i) Tyre looks upon herfelt as impregnabie, 


| (4) Iſa. xxiil, 3» 4, 7, 8, 12. (e) Ezek. xxviti; 2. 


J Ila. xxili. 13. (e) Ib. xxüi. 11, 12. Ib. xxiii. 1. 


(4% 1 Maccab. i. 1. Zech. ix. 2, 5. — (7) Iſa. xxii. 10, II, 13. 
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becauſe ſhe is defended by loſty fortifications, and 
ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea as with a moat and a 
girdle: nevertheleſs Alexander, by filling up the arm 
of the ſea which ſeparates her from the continent, will 
force off her girdle, and demoliſh thoſe ramparts which 


ſerved her as a ſecond encloſure. _ 


„ Tyres. chusdilpolſeſſed of hex, dignity as queen and 
as à free city, en no more her diadem nor her 
girdle, will be feduced, during ſeventy, years, to the 


mean condition of a flave. (4) De Lord hath pur- 


poſed it, io flain the pride of all glory, and to bring into 
contempt all the honourable of the earth, (1) Her fall will 


drag after it the, ruin of trade. in general, and ſhe will 


prove to all cities a ſubject of ſorrow and groans, by 
making them loſe, the preſent means and the future 
hopes of enriching themſelv e. 
(in) To prove, in a ſenſible manner, to Tyre, that 
the prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, 
and that all the ſtrength and wiſdom of man can no 
ways ward off or ſuſpend the punihment which God 
has prepared for pride and the abuſe of riches: Tſaiah 
ſets before. her the example of Babylon, whoſe deſtruc- 
tion ought to have been an example to er, * This 
city, in which Nimrod laid the foundations of his 
empire, was the moſt antient, the moſt populous, and 
embelliſhed. with more edifices, both public and pri- 
vate, than any other city. She was the capital 9705 
firſt empire that ever exiſted, and was founded, in 
order to command over the whole earth, which ſeem- 
ed to be inhabited only by families, which ſhe had 
brought forth and ſent out as ſo many colonies, whoſe 
common parent ſhe was. Nevertheleſs, ſays the pro- 


phet, ſhe is no more, neither Babylon nor her empire 


(i) Ila. xxüll. 9. (I) Ibid. ver. 1, 17, 14. (n) Ibid. 
enn ed ene e541 95mm at; hey et 
gHebold the land of the Chal- up the palaces thereof, and be 
deans ; this people was not till the broug ht it to ruin. Howl, ye ſhips 
Aſſyrian founded it for them that of Tarſhiſh : for your ſtrenxth is 
dzwell in the wilderneſs : they ſet laid waſie, Ia, xxiii, 13, 14. 
up the toxwers thereof, they raiſed 
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The citizens of Babylon had multiplied their ramparts . 


and citadels, to render even the beſieging it imprac- 
ticable. The inhabitants had raiſed pompous palaces, 
to make their names immortal; but all theſe fortifica- 
tions were but as ſo many dens, in the eyes of provi- 


- dence, for wild beaſts to dwell in; and theſe edifices 


were doomed to fall to duſt, or elſe to ſink to humble 
cottages. ; 

After ſo ſignal an example, continues the prophet, 
ſhall Tyre, which is fo much inferior to Babylon in 


many refpeAs, dare to hope that the menaces pro- 


nounced by heaven againſt her, viz. to deprive her of 


the empire of the fea, and deſtroy her fleets, will not 


be fulfilled ? 


{n) To make her the more ſtrongly ſenſible how 


much ſhe has abuſed her proſperity, God will reduce 
her to a ſtate of humiliation and oblivion during three- 


| ſcore and ten years. (e) But after this ſeaſon of ob- 
ſcurity, ſhe will again endeavour to appear with the 


air of a harlot, whoſe charms and artifices ſhe ſhall 


aſſume; ſhe will employ her utmoſt endeavours to 
corrupt youth, and ſooth their paſſions. Fo promote 
ter commerce ſhe will uſe fraud, deceit, and the moſt 
inſidious arts. She will viſit every part of the world, to 
collect the moſt rare and moſt delicious products of 
every country; to inſpire the various nations of the uni- 
verſe with a love and admiration for ſuperfiuities and 
ſplender; and fill them with an averſion for the ſim- 


plicity and frugality of their ancient manners. And 


ſte will ſet every engine at work, to renew her an- 
cient treaties; to recover the confidence of her former 
correſpondents ; and to compenſate, by a ſpeedy abun- 
dance, the ſterility of ſeventy years. 

(9) Thus, in proportion, as the Almighty ſhall give 
Tyie an opportunity of recovering her trade and cre- 
dit, he ſhall return to her former ſhameful traffic, 


(0) Ver. 16. (2) Ver. 17. 
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which God had ruined, by ſtripping her of the great 
poſſeſſions ſhe had applied to ſuch pernicious uſes. _ 

(7) But at laſt, Tyre, converted by the goſpel, ſhall 
no more be a ſcandal and a ſtumbling-block to nations. 
She ſhall no longer ſacrifice her labour to the idolatry of 
wealth, but to the worſhip of the Lord, and the com- 
fort of thoſe who ſerve him. She ſhall no longer ren- 
der her riches barren and uſeleſs by detaining them; but 
ſhall ſcatter them, like fruitful ſeed, from the hands of 
believers and miniſters of the goſpel. 

One of God's deſigns, in the prophecies juſt now 
Pers is to give us a juſt idea of a traffic, whoſe only 
motive is avarice, and whoſe fruits are pleaſures, Var 


nity and immorality. Mankind look upon cities en- 


riched with a commerce like that of Tyre (and it is 
the ſame with private perſons) as happier than any 
other; as worthy of envy, and as fit (from their in- 
duſtry, labour, and the ſucceſs of their applications and 
conduct) to be propoſed as patterns for the reſt to copy 
after: but God, on the contrary, exhibits them to us 
under the af | image of a woman loft to all ſenſe 
of virtue; as a woman, whoſe only view is to ſeduce 
and corrupt youth ; who onl; y ſooths the paſſions and 
flatters the ſenſes ; who abhors modeſty and every ſen- 
timent of honour ; and who, baniſhing from her coun- 
tenance every characteriſtic of chaſtity, glories in igno- 
miny. We are not to infer from hence, that traffic 
is ſinful in itfelf ; but we ſhould ſeparate from the eſ- 
ſential foundation of trade, which is juſt and lawful 
when rightly uſed, the paſſions of men which inter- 
mix with, and by that means pervert the order and 
end of it. Tyre, converted to chriſtianity, teaches 
merchants in what manner they are to carry on their 
traffic, and the uſes to which they ought to apply their 
profits, | 


(r) Ver. 18, 
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1 writes a ſecond a to 4 
eruſalem. 


S* or. VII. 
der. Fourney of the latter to 7 


thhoſe prophecies of Daniel which relate to himſelf. The 
ic» king grants great privileges to the Jews, but refuſes 
© them to the Samaritans. Fe beſieges and takes Gaza, 
enters Egypt and ſubdues that country. He there lays 
the foundations of - Alexandria, then goes into Libya, 
where he viſits the temple of Fupiter Ammon, and 


© cauſes himſelf to be declared the ſon of that god. His 
return into Egypt. 

() WHILST Alexander was carrying on the 
? ſiege of Tyre, he had received a ſecond let- 
ter from Darius, who at laſt gave him the title of king, 
He offered him ten thouſand talents (thirty mil- 
“ lions) as a ranſom for the captive princeſſes, and 
& his daughter Statira in marriage, with all the coun- 
ute he had conquered as far as the Euphrates. Da- 
&© Fius hinted to him the inconſtancy of fortune; and 
660 deſcribed, in the moſt pompous terms, the num- 
e berleſs troops, who were ſtill under his command. 
„Could he (Alexander) think, that it was ſo very 
* eaſy to croſs the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes 
and the Hydaſpes, which were as ſo many bulwarks 
20 5 the Perſian empire ? That he ſhould not be al- 
„ ways ſhut up between rocks and paſſes : that they 
cc ought both to appear in a plain, and that then Alex- 
© ander would be aſhamed to come before him with 
« only a handful of men.” The king hereupon ſum- 
moned a council, in which Parmenio was of opinion, 
that he ought to accept of thoſe offers, declaring he 
himſelf would agree to them, were he Alexander, 
Au b wild I, replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 
He therefore returned the following anſwer; That 
„ he did not want the money Darius offered him : 
that it did not become Darius to offer a thing he no 


Alex, p. 631, Q. Curt, I. 4. cap. 5. Arrian. I. 2. 
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6 longer poſſeſſed, or to pretend to diſtribute what he 


« had entirely loſt, That in caſe he was the only 
„ perſon who did not know which of them was ſupe- 
&« rior, a battle would ſoon determine it. That he 
„ ſhould not think to intimidate, with rivers, a man 
„ who had crofſed ſo many ſeas. That to whatſoever 
« place he might find it proper to retire, Alexander 


„ would not fail to find him out.” Darius, upon re- 


ceiving this anſwer, loſt all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, and prepared again for war. 

(t) From Tyre Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, 
firmly reſolved to ſhew it no more favour than he had 
done the former city; and for this reaſon, The Ty- 
rians were ſo much employed in traffic, that they 
quite neglected husbandry, and brought moſt. of their 
corn and other proviſions from the countries in their 
neighbourhood. (#4) Galilea, Samaria and Judæa fur- 
niſhed them with the greateſt quantities. At the ſame 
time that Alexander laid ſiege to their city, he himſelf 
was obliged to ſend for proviſions from thoſe countries: 
he therefore ſent commiſſaries to ſummon the inhabi- 
tants to ſubmit, and furniſh his army with whatever 
they might want. The Jews, however, deſired to 
be excuſed, alledging that they had taken an oath of 
fidelity to Darius; and perſiſted i anſwering, that 
they would never acknowledge any other ſovereign as 


long as he was living : A rare example of fidelity, and 


worthy of the only people who in that age acknowledg- 
ed the true God ! The Samaritans, however, did not 
imitate them in this particular ; for they ſubmitted 


with chearfulneſs to Alexander, and even ſent him 


eight thouſand men, to ſerve at the ſiege of Tyre and 


in other places. For the better underſtanding of what 


follows, it may be neceſſary for us to preſent the 


reader, in few words, with the ſtate of the Samaritans 


at that time; and the cauſe of the ſtrong antipathy | 


between them and the Jews. 
() Joſeph. Antiq. 11, 8. (2) Ache xi, 20. 


Lob- 
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J obſerved * elſewhere, that the Samaritans did not 


deſcend from the Iſraelites, but were a colony of idola- 


tets, taken from the countries on the other fide of the 
Euphrates, whom Afaraddon, king of the Aſſyrians, 
had fent to inhabit the cities of Samaria, after the ruin 
of the kingdom of the ten tribes. Theſe people, who 
were called Cuthzi, blended the worſhip of the God 
of Iſrael with that of their idols; and on all occaſions 
diſcovered an enmity to the Jews. This hatred was 


much ſtronger after the return of the Jews from the 


Babyloniſh captivity, before and after the reſtoration 
of the temple. | 
Notwithſtanding the reformation which the holy 
man Nehemiah had wrought in Jeruſalem, with re- 
gard to the marrying of ſtrange or foreign women; 
the evil however had ſpread ſo far, that the high prieſt's 
houſe, which ought to have been preſerved more than 
any other from theſe criminal mixtures, was itſelf 
polluted with them. (x) One of the ſons of Jehoida the 
hizh-prieft, whom Joſephus calls Manaſſes, had mar- 
ried the daughter of Sanaballat the Horonite; and 
many more had followed his example. But Nehemiah, 
zealous for the law of God which was ſo ſhamefully 
violated, commanded, without exception, all who had 
married ſtrange women, either to put them away im- 
mediately, or depart the country. (y) Manaſſes choſe to 
go into baniſhment rather than ſeparate himſelf from 


his wife, and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whi- 


ther he was ſollowed by great numbers as rebellious as 
himſelf; he there ſettled them under the protection of 
Sanahallat his father-in-law, who was governor of 
tlat country, oa 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom pro- 


bably the war which broke out between Egypt and 


Perſia, had forced into Pheenicia) leave to build on 

mount Garizim near Samaria, a temple like that of 

Jeruſalem ; and to appoint Manaſſes, his ſon-in-law, 

* Vol, II. of the Mrians. 4 | | 
(x) 2 Eid, xii, 28. (O Joſph, A: tiquit.. 
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prieſt thereof. From that time, Samaria became the 


aſylum of all the malecontents of Judæa. And it was 


this raifed the hatred of the Jews againſt the Samari- 
tans to its greateſt height, when they ſaw that the lat- 
ter, notwithſtanding the expreſs prohibition of the 
law, which fixed the ſolemn worſhip of the God of 
Iſrael in the city of Jeruſalem, had nevertheleſs raiſed 
altar againſt altar, and temple againſt temple ; and re- 
fuged all who fled from Jeruſalem, to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from the puniſhment which would have been in- 
flicted on them for violating the law. ' 

Such was the ſtate of Judæa, when Alexander laid 


ſiege to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before ob- 


ſerved, had ſent him a conſiderable body of troops; 


whereas the Jews thought they could not ſubmit to 


him, as long as Darius, to whom they had taken an 


oath of allegiance, ſhould be alive. 


Alexander, being little uſed to ſuch an anſwer, par- 
ticularly after he had obtained ſo many victories, and 
thinking that all things ought to bow before him, re- 
ſolved, the inſtant he had conquered Tyre, to march 
againſt the Jews, and puniſh their diſobedience as ri- 
gorouſly as he had done that of the Tyrians. | 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus the high-prieſt who 
governed under the Perſians, feeing . himſelf expoſed, 


with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the conqueror, 


had recourſe to the protection of the Almighty ; gave 


orders for the offering up public prayers to implore his 


aſſiſtance, and made ſacrifices The night after, 


God appeared to him in a dream, and bid him ** To 
. << cauſe flowers to be ſcattered up and down the city; 


& to ſet open all the gates, and go, clothed in his pon- 


' 66 tifical robes, with all the prieſts drefled alſo in their 
e yeſtments, and all the reſt clothed in white, and meet 
' Alexander, and not fear any evil from that king, in- 
„ aſmuch as he would protect them. 
vas punctually obeyed ; and accordingly this auguſt pro- 


This command 


ceſſion, the very day after, marched out of the city 


10 
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to an eminence called * Sapha, whence there was a 


view of all the plain, as well as of the temple and city 


of Jeruſalem, Here the whole proceſſion waited the 
arrival of. Alexander. | 

The Syrians and Pheenicians who were in his army, 
were perſuaded that the wrath of this prince was ſo 
great, that he would certainly puniſh the high-prieſt 
after an exemplary manner, and deſtroy that city in 
the ſame manner as he had done Tyre ; and, fluſhed 
with joy upon that account, they waited in expecta- 
tion of glutting their eyes with the calamities of a peo- 
ple, to whom they bore a mortal hatred, As ſoon as 
the Jews heard of the king's approach, they ſet out to 
meet him with all the pomp before deſcribed. Alex- 
ander was ſtruck at the ſight of the high-prieſt, in 
whoſe mitre and forehead a golden plate was fixed, on 
which the name of God was written, The moment 
the king perceived the - high-prieſt, he advanced to- 
wards him with an air of the moſt profound reſpe& ; 
bowed his body, adored the auguſt name upon his 
front, and ſaluted him who wore it with a religious 
veneration. Then the Jews ſurrounding. Alexander, 
raiſed their voices to wiſh him every kind of proſperity. 
All the ſpectators were ſeized with inexpreſſible ſur- 
prize; they could ſcarce believe their eyes; and did 
not know how to account for a ſight, ſo contrary to 
their expectation, and ſo vaſtly improbable, 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his 
aſtoniſhment, asked the king how it came to paſs that 
he, who was adored by every one, adored the high- 
prieſt, of the Jews. I do not, replied Alexander, 
„ adore the high-prieſt, but the God whoſe miniſter 
he is; for whilſt I was at Dia in Macedonia (my 
« mind wholly fixed on the great deſign of the Per- 
« fian war) as I was revolving the methods how to 
« conquer Aſia, this very man, dreſſed in the ſame 


« robes, appeared to me in a dream; exhorted me 


* The Hebrew word Sapha ſignifies, to diſcover from far, as from 
| # tcaver or centry-box, ; : 
| | cc to 


n , * re 
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«6 Bani every fear, bid me croſs the Helleſpont 
i boldly; and aſſured me, that God would march 
c at the head of my army, and give me the victory 
4 over that of the Perſians.” Alexander added, that 
the inſtant he ſaw this prieſt, he knew him by his ha- 
bit, his ſtature, his air, and his face, to be the ſame 
perſon whom he had ſeen at Dia; that he was firmly 
perſuaded, it was by the command, and under the im- 
mediate conduct of heaven, that he had undertaken 
this war; that he was ſure he ſhould overcome Darius 
hereafter, and deftroy the empire of the Perſians ; and 
that this was the reaſon why he adored this God in 


the perſon of his prieſt. Alexander, aſter having thus 
anfwered Parmenio, embraced the high- prieſt, and all 


his brethren; then walking in the midſt of them, he 


arrived at Jeruſalem, where he offered ſacrifices to 


God, in the temple, aſter the manner preſcribed to him 
by the high- prieſt. 928 | 
The high-prieſt, afterwards, ſhewed him thoſe paſ- 


fages in the propheſy of Daniel which are ſpoken of 


that monarch, I ſhall here give an extract of them, 
to ſhew how conſpicuouſly the moſt diſtant events are 
preſent to the creator. 

(z) God manifeſts, by the propheſy of Daniel, that 
grandeur, empire, and glory, are his ; that he beſtows 
them on whomſcever he pleaſes, and withdraws them, 
in like manner, to puniſh the abuſe of them; that his 
wiſdom and power ſolely determine the courſe of events 
in all ages; (a) that he changes, by the meer effect 
of his will, the whole face of human affairs; that he 
ſets up new kingdoms, overthrows the antient ones, 
and effaces them, even to the very footſteps of them, 
with the ſame eaſe as the wind carries off the ſmalleſt 
chaff from the threſhing- floor. 

( God's deſign, in ſubjecting ſtates to ſuch aſto- 
niſhing revolutions, is to teach men, that they are in 


his preſence as nothing; that he alone is the moſt 


(z) Dan. it. 20, 21, 37. (a) Ib. ii. 35. (5) Dan. iv. 
bigh, 
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| high, the eternal king, the ſovereign arbiter ; who 
acts as he pleaſes, with ſupreme power both in heaven 
and in earth. (c) For the putting this deſign in exe- 
cution, the prophet ſees an auguſt council, in which 
the angels being appointed as ſpectators and overſeers of 
governments and kings, enquire into the uſe which 
theſe make of the autliority that heaven entruſted them 


with, in quality of his miniſters; and when they 


abuſe it, theſe * ſpirits, zealous for the glory of their 
Sovereign, beſeech God to puniſh their injuſtice and 
ingratitude ; and to humble their pride, by caſting 
them from the throne, and raiſing to it the moſt abject 
among mankind, 

(a) God, to make theſe important truths till more 
ſenſible, ſnews Daniel four dreadful beaſts who rife from 
a vaſt ſea, in which the four winds combat together 
with fury ; and, under theſe ſymbols, he repreſents 
to the prophet the origin, the characteriſtics, and fall 
of the four great empires, which are to govern the 
whole world ſucceſſively. A dreadful, but too real 
image! For, empires riſe out of noiſe and confuſion; 
they ſubſiſt in blood and ſlaughter; they exerciſe their 
power with violence and cruelty; they think it glo- 
rious to carry terror and deſolation into all places; but 
yet, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, they are ſubject to 
continual viciſſitudes, and unforeſeen deſtruction. 

(e) The prophet then relates more particularly the 
character of each of theſe empires. After having re- 
preſented the empire of the Babylonians under the 
image of a lioneſs, and that of the Medes and Perſians 
under the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the 
picture of the Grecian monarchy, by preſenting us 
with ſuch of its characteriſtics, as it is more imme- 
diately known by. Under the image of a ſpotted 
leopard, with four heads and four wings, he ſhadows 

(c) Dan. iv. 14. (e) Ibid. vii. 
4, 5, 6. 


*I zbas at the deſire of theſe angels, that Nabuchodenoſor Twas driven 
ram the ſocicty of men to herd with wild beafts, 


(a) Ibid. vit. 2, 3. 
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Alexander, intermixed with good and bad qualities; 
raſh and impetuous in his reſolutions, rapid in his con- 


queſts; flying with the ſwiftneſs of a bird of prey, 
rather than marching with the weight of an army 


laden with the whole equipage of war; ſupported by 


the valour and capacity of his generals, four of whom, 


after having aſſiſted him in conquering his empire, di- 
vide it among themſelves. 


(F) To this picture the prophet adds elſewhere new 


touches. He enumerates the order of the ſucceſſion of 


the kings of Perſia; he declares, in preciſe terms, that 
after the three firſt kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyſes, and 
Darius, a fourth monarch will ariſe, who is Xerxes; 
and that he will exceed all his predeceſſors in power 


and in riches ; that this prince, puffed with the idea 


of his own grandeur, which ſhall have roſe to its higheſt 
pitch, will aſſemble all the people in his boundleſs do- 
minions, and lead them to the conqueſt of Greece. 
But as the prophet takes notice only of the march of 
this multitude, and does not tell us what ſucceſs they 
met with, he thereby gives us pretty clearly to under- 
ſtand, that Xerxes, a ſoft, injudicious, and fearful 
prince, will not have the leaſt ſucceſs in any of his 
projects. 5 | 
() On the contrary, from among the Greeks in 
queſtion, attacked unſucceſsfully by the Perſians, there 
will ariſe a king of a genius and turn of mind quite 
different from that of Xerxes; and this is Alexander 
the Great. He ſhall be a bold, valiant monarch ; he 
ſhall ſucceed in all his enterprizes ; he ſhall extend his 
dominion far and wide, and ſhall eſtabliſh an irreſiſtible 
power on the ruins of the vanquiſhed nations : but at 
a time when he ſhall imagine himſelf to be moſt firmly. 
ſeated on the throne, he ſhall loſe his life, with the re- 
gal dignity, and not leave any poſterity to ſucceed 
him in it. This new monarchy, loſing on a ſudden 
the ſplendor and power for which it was ſo renowned 
under Alexander, ſhall divide itſelf towards the four 
(f) Dan. xi. 2. (C) Ibid, xi. 3, 4. 
winds 
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winds of heaven. From its ruins there ſhall ariſe not 
only four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Aſia minor, 

and Macedon, but alſo ſeveral other foreigners, or Bar- 
barians, ſhall uſurp its provinces, and form ms 
out of theſe. 

(In fine, in the eighth e the prophet com- 
pleats the deſcription in ſtill ſtronger colours, the cha- 
racter, the battles, the ſeries of ſucceſſes, the rife and 
fall of theſe two rival empires. By the image he gives 
of a powerful ram, having two horns of an unequal 
length, he declares that the firſt of theſe empires ſhall 
be compoſed of Perſians and Medes; that its ſtrength 
ſnall conſiſt in the union of theſe two nations; that 
the Perſians ſhall nevertheleſs exceed the Medes in au- 
thority; that they ſhalt have a ſeries of conqueſts, 
without meeting with any oppoſition; that they I "ſhall 
firſt extend them towards the weſt, by ſubduing- the 
L ydians, the provinees of Aſia minor and Thrace ; 
thas they ſhall afterwards turn their arms towards the 
north, in order ts ſabdue part of Scythiagdand the 
nations bordering on che Caſpian — in fney that 
they mall endeavour to enlarge their dominions to- 
wards the ſouth, by ſabjeQing Egypt and: Arabia; 
but that they ſhall not invade the nations of the eaſt. 

© The monarchy of the Greeks" is afterwards exhibi- 
ted to Daniel, under the ſymbol of a he- goat of pro- 
digious ſize ; he perceives that the Macedonian army 
will march from the weſt, in order to invade the em- 
pire of the Perſians; that it will be headed by ad war- 
rior famous for his power and glory; that it will take 
immenſe marches in queſt of the enemy, even into 
the very heart of his dominions; that it ſhall: advance 
towards this enemy with ſuch rapidity, that it will 

ſeem only to ſkins the ground; that it will give this 
empire its mortal wound; entirely ſubvert it by re- 
ew victories, and deſtroy the double power of the 
erſians and Medes; during which not one monarch, 


(5) Dan, vil. 
b whether 
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whether its ally or neighbour, ſhall give it the leaſt 
ſuccour. 1 

But as ſoon as this monarchy ſhall have roſe to its 
greateſt height, Alexander, who formed its greateſt 
ſtrength, ſhall be ſnatched from it; and then there 
will ariſe, towards the four parts of the world, four 
Greeian monarchies, which, though vaſtly inferior to 
that of Alexander, will however be very conſiderable. 
Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, 
than a ſeries or -prophecies,. ail of them fo. clear, ſo 
exact, and ſo circumſtantial; prophecies, which go ſo 
far as to point out, that a prince ſhall die without 
leaving a ſingle ſucceſſor from among his own family, 
and that four of his generals will divide his empire be- 
teen them But we muſt peruſe theſe prophecies in 
the ſcriptures themſelves. ++ The Vulgate agrees, a few 
places excepted, pretty nearly with the Hebrew, which 
I hall tranſlate # le to the original tet. 
Iſl ( 1% A the third year of: the reign of king-Belſhazzar 
a'vi/rom-appeared unto me, even unte me Daniel, after 
that which appeared unto me at the firſt. And I ſaw in 
biin (and it came to paſs when I ſaw, that I was 


at Shuſhan in the palace, which is in the province, of 
Elam)» und I faw in a viſion, and. I was by the river 


of Ulaz, Then I lifted up mine eyes, and ſaw, and behold 
there \fload before the riuer a RAM, which had tius 
and the itun horns: were- high. but one was higher 
n tbe other, and the higber came up laſt. I ſauu the 
rum puſtung wefirvard, and northward, and fauthward : 
that no beaſts might fland before him, neither was there 
any. that could deliver out of his hand, but he did accord- 
ing to his bill, and became great. And as was conſi- 
dering, hehold, an he-geat came from the 1e/?,, on the 
fatr of che wwhale earth, and touched not the ground; and 
the gaat had a notable: horn between his eyes. And he 
came to ths ram that bad two horns, which I had ſeen 
ASE d fo antics ee e eee 
* We have not fellowed Mr. Rellin's tranſlation here, believing it 
more proper to make uſe of our own werſion of the bible, | 
Datos | ſtanding 
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NRlanding before the river, and ran unto him in the fury. 
| And I ſaw him come cloſe unto the ram, 


of his power. 
and he was moved with choler againſi him, and ſmote 
the ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no 
power in the ram to ſtand before him, but he caſt him 


dawn to the ground, and ſtamped upon him and there 


was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when he 
was /trong, the great horn was broken ; and from it came 
out four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven, 
A great number of very important reflections might 
be made on the prophecies I have now repeated : but 
theſe I ſhall leave to the reader's underſtanding and re- 
ligion, and will make but one remark ; on which 


however I ſhall not expatiate ſo much as the ſubject 


might deſerve. | 
The Almighty preſides in general over all events 


which happen in the world ; and rules, with abſolute 


ſway, the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, 
and of all empires ; but then he conceals the operations 
of his wiſdom, and the wonders of his providence, be- 
neath the veil of natural cauſes and ordinary events. 
All that proſane hiſtory exhibits to us, whether ſieges, 
or the conqueſts of cities; battles won or loft ; empires 
eſtabliſhed or overthrown ; in all theſe, I ſay, there 
appears nothing but what is human and natural: God 
ſeems to have no concern in theſe things, and we ſhould 
be tempted to believe that he abandons men entirely to 
their views, their talents, and their paſſions; if we, 
perhaps, except the Jewiſh nation, whom he conſide- 
red as his own peculiar people. | 
To prevent our falling into a temptation ſo repug- 
nant to religion and even reaſon itſelf, God breaks at 
every interval his ſilence, diſperſes the clouds which 
hide nim, and condeſcends to diſcover to us the ſecret 
ſprings of his providence, by cauſing his prophets to 
foretel a long ſeries of years. before the event, the 
fate he has prepared for the different nations of the 


earth. He reveals to Daniel the order, the ſucceſſion, 


aid 
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and the different characteriſtics of the four great em- 
pires to which he is determined to ſubject all the na- 
tions of the univerſe, viz. that of the Babylonians, 
of the Perſians and Medes, of the Sener and, 
the that of the Romans. | 

Tt is in the fame view that he inſiſts, very Arongly, 
on the two moſt famous conquerors that ever exiſted; 
I mean, Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, the 
other deſtroyer of the powerful empire of Perſia, He 
cauſes the former to be called by his name two hundred 
years before his birth; propheſies, by the mouth of 
Iſaiab, his victories; and relates the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of the taking of Babylon, the like of which 
had never been ſeen before. On this occaſion, he 
points out Alexander, by the mouth of Daniel, and 
aſcribes ſuch qualities and characteriſties as can agree 


with none but him, and which erer him as plainly 


25 if he had been named. 
T heſe paſſages of ſeriptmeg in dich God explains 


himſelf" clearly, ſhould be conſidered as very pre- 
eious; and ſetve as ſo many keys to open to us the 
path to the ſecret methods by which he governs the 
World. 


-'Theſe- faint” glimmerings of light, ſhould 
enable a rational and religious man to ſee every thing 


elſe clearly; and make him conclude, from what is 
aid of the four great empires, of Cyrus and Alexan- 
der, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to ac- 


knowledge and admire, in the ſeveral events of pro- 


fane hiſtory, God's perpetual care and regard for all 
men and all ſtates, whoſe deſtiny depends entirely on 
his wiſdom, his power, and his pleaſure. 


We may eaſily figure to ourſelves the great joy and 


ehedem with which Alexander was filled, upon 


hearing ſuch clear, ſuch circumſtantial and advanta- 
geous promiſes, Before he left Jeruſalem, he aſfem- 
bled the Jews, and bid them afk any favour whatſoe- 


ver. They anſwered, that their requeſt was, to be 
allowed to live according to the laws which their an- 
ceftors had left them, and to be exempt, the ſeventh 


* | year, 


dy their country men. 
teouſly ; but ſaid, that he was obliged to march into 
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year, from their uſual tribute; and for this reaſon, 
becauſe they were forbid, by their laws, to ſow their 
fields, and conſequently could have no harveſt. Alex- 
ander granted their requeſt, and, upon the high - prieſt's 
beſeeching him to ſuffer the Jews, who lived in Ba- 
bylonia and Media, to live likewiſe agreeable to their 
own laws, he alſo indulged them in this particular 
with the utmoſt humanity 3 and faid further, that in 
caſe any of them would be willing to ſerve under his 


ſtandards, he would give them leave to follow their 
own way of worſhip, and to obſerve their reſpective 


cuſtoms : upon which offer great numbers liſted them- 


ſelves. 


He was ſcarce come from Jeruſalem, but the Sama- 
Titans waited upon him with great pomp and ceremo- 


ny, humbly entreating him to do them alſo the ho- 


Nour to viſit their temple. As theſe had ſubmitted 


voluntarily to Alexander, and ſent him ſuccours, they 


imagined that they deſerved his favour much more 


than the Jews; and flattered themſelves that they 
ſhould obtain the ſame, and ever much greater in- 


dulgence. It was in this view they made the pompous 


proceſſion above-mentioned, in. order to invite Alex- 
ander to their city; and the eight thouſand men they 


had ſent to ſerve under him, joined in the requeſt made 
Alexander thanked-them cour- 


Egypt, and- therefore had no time to loſe ; however, 
that he would viſit their city at his return, in caſe he 
had opportunity, They then beſought him to ex- 
empt them from paying a tribute every ſeventh year; 
upon which Alexander aſked them, whether they were 
Jews? they made an ambiguous anſwer, which the 


king not having time to examine, he alſo ſuſpended 


this matter till his return, and immediately continued 


his march towards Gaza. 
(i) Upon his arrival before that city, he found it 


(i) Diod. I, 17. P- 526. Arrian. I, 2. 101103. Curt. 
1. 4. C. 6. Plut. in Alex. p. 679. a P Tp 3 Q 
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provided with a ſtrong garriſon, commanded by Be- 
tis, one of Darius's eunuchs. This governor, who 
was a brave man, and very faithful to his ſovereign, 
defended-it with great vigour againſt Alexander. As 
this was the only inlet or paſs into Egypt, it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him to conquer it, and therefore 
he was obliged to beſiege it. But although every art 
of war was employed; notwithſtanding his ſoldiers 
fought with the utmoſt intrepidity, he was however 
forced to lie two-months before it. Exaſperated at its 
holding out ſo long, and his receiving two wounds, he 
was reſolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants and 
ſoldiers with a barbarity abſolutely inexcufable ; for 
he cut ten thouſand men to pieces, and fold all the reſt, 
with their wives and children, for flavess When 
Betis, who had been taken priſoner in the laſt aſſault, 
was brought before him, Alexander, inſtead of uſing 
him kindly, as-his valour and fidelity juſtly merited, 
this young monarch, who otherwiſe eſteemed bravery 
even in an enemy, fired on that occaſion with an inſo- 
lent joy, ſpoke thus to him: Betis, thou ſhalt not die 
the death thou deſiredſi. Prepare therefore to ſuffer all 
thoſe torments which revenge can invent. Betis, looking 
upon the king with not only a firm, but a haughty air, 
did not make the leaſt reply to his menaces ; upon 
which the king, more enraged than before at his diſ- 
dainful filence : OZſerve, ſaid he, I beſeech you, that 
dumb arrogance, Has he bended the knee? has he 
ſtoke but even fo much as one ſubmiſſive word ? But J 
will conquer this obſtinate ſilence, and will force groans 
from him, if I can draw nothing elſe. At laſt, Alex- 
ander's * anger roſe to fury; his conduct now begin- 
ning to change with his fortune : upon which he or- 
dered a hole to be made through his heels, when a rope 
being put through them, and this being tied to.a cha- 
riot, he ordered his ſoldiers to drag Betis round the 
eity till he died. He boaſted his having imitated, on 
'* Iram deinde vertit in rabiem, jam tum peregrinos ritus nova ſubeunte 
fortuna, Q. Curt, : | this 
2 
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this occaſion, Achilles, from whom he was deſcend- | 
ed; who, as Homer relates, cauſed the dead body of ſo 


Hector to be dragged, in the ſame manner, round the 1 
walls of Troy; * as if a man ought ever to pride him- 60 
ſelf for having imitated ſo ill an example. Both were wh 
very barbarous, but Alexander was much more ſo, in gio 


cauſing Betis to be dragged alive; and for no other | _ 
reaſon, but becauſe he had ſerved his fovereign with!“ abſ; 
bravery and fidelity, by defending a city with which ö nne 
he had intruſted him; a f. delity, that ought to have ſuff 
been admired, and even rewarded, by an enemy, ra- ſo 
ther than puniſhed in fo cruel a manner. | Oct 
ee ſent the greateſt part of the plunder he found in man 
Gaza, to Olympias, to Cleopatra his ſiſter, and to gion 
his friends. He alſo preſented Leonidas, his precep- | yer, 
tor, with five hundred quintals, ( or hundred weight ) deit 
of frankincenſe, and an hundred quintals of myrrh; Peart 
calling to mind a caution Leonidas had given him little 
when but a child, and which ſeemed, even at that pre 
time, to preſage the conqueſts this monarch had lately 3 
atchieved, For Leonidas, obſerving Alexander take 
up whole handfuls of incenſe at a facrifice, and throw enter 
it into the fire, ſaid to him: Alexander, when you ſhall ed the 
Have conquered the country which produces theſe ſpices, ing fl 
you then may be as profuſe of incenſe as you pleaſe ; but, 
till that day comes, be ſparing of what. you have. The on a8 
' monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows: [end imme, 
you a large quantity of incenſe and myrrh, in order that ¶ aſterw 
you may no longer be ſo reſerved and ſparing in your ſaci- ſ prize, 
fices to the Gods. SE 
(% As ſoon as Alexander had ended the ſiege of Ga- ¶ Egypt 
za, he left a garriſon there, and turned the whole power I As (60 
of his arms towards Egypt. In ſeven days march he- city, h 
arrived before Peluſium, whither a great number of "The tc 
Egyptians had aſſembled, with all imaginable diligence, tive of 
to recognize him for their ſovereign, this, a 
k) A. M. . Ant. J. C. 331. Diod. lib. 17. —? T 
. . Re : 5 Plus? in —8 4 8 Uu. 3 


Curt. lib. 4. c. 7 and 8. Juſtin. lib. 11. c. 11, ; 
* Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile, Horat. | Th directly 
| 6 


Vol. 


„ER. 
Ry The hatred theſe people bore to the Perſians was 
ſo great, that they valued very little who ſhould be 
their king, provided they could but meet with a hero 
to reſcue them from the inſolence and indignity with 
which themſelves, and thoſe who profeſſed their reli- 
gion, were treated. For, how falſe ſoever a religion 
may be (and it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine one more 
abſurd than that of the Egyptians) ſo long as it conti- 
nues to be the eſtabliſned religion, the people will not 
ſuffer it to be inſulted; nothing affecting their minds 
ſo ſtrongly, nor firing them to à greater degree. 
Ochus had cauſed their god Apis to be murdered, in a 
manner highly injurious to themſelves and their reli- 
gion; and the Perſians, to whom he had left the go- 
vernment, continued to make the ſame mock of that 
deity. Thus ſeveral circumſtances had rendered the 
Perſians ſo odious, that, upon Amyntas's coming a 
little before with a handful of men, he found them 
prepared to join, and aſſiſt him in expelling the Per- 
fans. | | 

This Amyntas had deſerted from Alexander, and 
entered into the ſervice of Darius. He had command- 
ed the Grecian forces at the battle of Iſſus; and, hav- 
ing fled into Syria by the country lying towards Tri- 
poli, with four thouſand men, he had there ſeized up- 
on as many veſſels as he wanted, burnt the reſt, and 
immediately ſet ſail towards the iſland of Cyprus, and 
afterwards towards Peluſium, which he took by ſur- 
prize, upon feigning that he had been honoured with 


a commiſſion from Darius, appointing him governor of 


Egypt, in the room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of Iſſus. 
As ſoon as he found himſelf poſſeſſed of this important 
city, he threw off the maſk, and made public preten- 
ſions to the crown of Egypt; declaring, that the mo- 
tive of his coming was, to expel the Perſians, Upon 
this, a multitude of Egyptians, who wiſhed for nothing 
ſo earneſtly, as to free themſelves from theſe inſup- 
portable tyrants, went over to him. He then marched 
directly for Memphis, the capital of the kingdom; 

Vol, VI. L when 
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when, coming to a battle, he defeated the Perſians, 
and ſhut them up in the city. But, after he had 
gained this victory, having neglected to keep his ſol- 
diers together, they ſtraggled up and down in ſearch 
of plunder; which the enemy ſeeing, they ſallied out 
upon ſuch as remained, and cut them to pieces, with 
Amyntas their leader. l 
This event, ſo far from leſſening the averſion the 
Egyptians had forthe Perſians, increaſed it ſtill more; 
ſo that the moment. Alexander appeared upon the fron- 
tiers, the people, 2who' were all diſpoſed to receive 
that monarch, ran in crowds to ſubmit to him. His 
arrival, at the head of a powerful army, preſented 


them with a ſecure protection, which Amyntas could 


not afford them; and, from this conſideration, they 
all declared openly in his favour. Mazæus, who 
commanded in Memphis, finding it would be to no 


purpoſe for him to reſiſt ſo triumphant an army ; and 


that Darius, his ſovereign, was not in a condition to 
ſuccour him, be therefore ſet open the gates of the city 
to the cenqueror, and gave up eight hundred: talents, 
about one hundred and forty thouſand pounds, and 
all the king's furniture. Thus Alexander poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all Egypt, without meeting with the leaſt 
oppoſition. r 36 4SD010; Jon ; 2. f a 
At Memphis he formed a deſignof viſiting the tem- 
ple of Jupiter- Ammon. This temple was ſituated 
in the midſt of the ſandy deſarts of Libya, and twelve 
days journey from Memphis. (4) Ham, the ſon of 
Noah, firſt peopled Egypt and Libya after the flood; 
and, when idolatry began to gain ground in the world 
ſome time after, he was the chief deity of theſe two 
countries in which his deſcendants had continued. A 
temple was built in bis -honour in the midſt of thele 
deſarts, upon a ſpot of pretty good ground, about two 
leagues (m) broad, which formed a kind of iſland in 
a ſea of ſand. It is he whom the Greeks call 2% 


() Plin. lib, v. c. 9. -  (m) Forty furlongs. 


Fupitt! 3 
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Jupiter, and the Egyptians Ammon. In proceſs of 
time theſe two names were joined; and he was called 
Jupiter- Ammon. | | 

Fhe motive of this journey, which was equally raſh 
and dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity, 
Alexander, having read in Homer, and other fabulous 


authors of antiquity, that moſt of their heroes were 
: repreſented as fons of ſome deity z and, as he himſelf 


was deſirous of paſſing for an hero, he was determined 


to have ſome God for his father. Accordingly, he 


fixed upon Jupiter- Ammon ſor this purpoſe, and be- 
gan by bribing the prieſts, and teaching them the part 


they were te at. 30, 74 9 

It would have been to no purpoſe, had any one en- 
| deavoured to divert him from a deſign, which was 
great in no other circumſtances than the pride and ex- 
travagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with his 


victories, he had already begun to aſſume, as Plutarch 
obſerves, that character of tenaciouſneſs and inflexibility 
which will do nothing but command; which cannot 


| ſuffer advice, and much leſs bear oppoſition; which 


knows neither obſtac les nor dangers; which makes the 
beautiful to conſiſt in impoſſibility; in a word, which 
fancies- itſelf able to force, not only enemies, but ſor- 
treſſes, ſeaſons, and the whole order of nature; the 
uſual effect of a long ſeries of proſperities, which ſub. 
dues the ſtrongeſt, and makes them at length forget 
that they are men. We, ourſelves, have ſeen a fa- 
mous f conqueror, who boaſted. his treading in the 
ſteps of Alexander, carry further than he had ever done 
this kind of ſavage-heroiſm ; and lay it down as a 
maxim to himſelf, never to recede from his refolu- 
tion, * ELIT . W-4 1035 
(1) Alexander therefore ſets out; and, going down 
from the river Memphis, till he came to the ſea, he 
(n) A. M. 3673. Ant. J. C. 331. a ; 
* For this 4 the city of Aicrenig, or the city of Jupiter, 


Egypt, zwbich the ſcriptures || call * erem. xlvi. 25. Exel. xxx. 15. 
No- Ammon (the city of Ham) or abum iii. 8. 


FAmmon, is called by the Greeks + Charles XII. king of Soeden, 
| 2 COA 1s 
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coaſts it; and, after having paſſed Canopus, he ob- 
ſerves, oppoſite to the iſland of Pharos, a ſpot he 


thought very well ſituated for the building of a city. 
He himſelf drew the plan of it, and marked out the 


ſeveral places where the temples and public ſquares 
were to be erected. For the building it, he employed 
Dinocrates the architect, who had acquired great repu- 
tation by his rebuilding, at Epheſus, the temple of |} 
Diana, which Heroſtratus had burnt, This city he 
called after his own name, and it afterwards roſe to be | 


the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, which 
was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one 


ſide, and the Nile and the Red-ſea in its neighbour- Þ 
hood, it drew all the traffic of the eaſt and weſt ; and 
thereby became, in a very little time, one of the moſt 


flouriſhing cities in the univerſe. | 
Alexander had a journey to go of ſixteen hundred 
Nadia, or fourſcore French leagues, to the temple « 
upiter-Ammon ; and moſt of the way was through 
ſandy deſarts. The ſoldiers were patient enough for 
the two firſt days march, before they arrived in the 
vaſt dreadful ſolitudes; but as ſoon as they found them- 
ſelves in vaſt plains, covered with ſands of a prodigious 
depth, they were greatly terrified. Surrounded, 2 
with a ſea, they gazed round as far as their ſight could 
extend, to diſcover, if poſſible,” ſome place that was in- 
habited ; but all in vain, for they could not perceive ſo 
much as a ſingle tree, nor 'the leaſt footſteps of any 
land that had been cultivated, To increaſe their cak- 
mity, the water, that they had brought in goat-ſkins, 
upon camels, now failed ; and there was not ſo much 
as a ſingle drop in all that ſandy deſart. They there- 
fore were reduced to the ſad condition of dying almoſt 
with thirſt; not to mention the danger they were in, 
of being buried under mountains of ſand, that are ſome- 
times raiſed by the winds ; and which had former) 
deſtroyed fifty thouſand of Cambyſes's troops. Eve!) 
thing was by this time ſcorched to ſo violent a degret, 


and the air become ſo hot, that the men could ſcarce) 
2 breathe j 
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breathe ; when, on a ſudden, whether by chance, fay 
the hiſtorians, or the immediate indulgence of heaven, 
the ſky was ſo compleatly overſpread with thick clouds, 
that they hid the ſun, which was a great relief to the ar- 
my; though they were ſtill in prodigious want of water. 
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But, the ftorm having diſcharged itſelf in a violent rain, 


every ſoldier got as much as he wanted; and ſome had 


ſo violent a thirſt, that they ſtood with their mouths 


open, and catched the rain as it fell, The judicious 


reader knows what judgment he is to form of theſe 


marvellous incidents, with which hiſtorians have 
thought proper to embelliſh this relation. 
They were ſeveral days in crofling theſe deſarts, 


and, upon their arriving near the place where the ora- 
| cle ſtood, they perceived a great number of ravens fly- 
ing before the moſt advanced ſtandards, Theſe ravens, 


ſometimes, flew to the ground when the army marched 


| ſlowly; and, at other times, advanced forward, to 


ſerve them as guides, till they, at laſt, came to the 
temple of the god. A vaſtly ſurprizing circumſtance 
is, that although this oracle. be ſituated in the midſt of 
an almoſt boundleſs folitude, it nevertheleſs is ſurround- 
ed with a grove, ſo very ſhady, that the ſun-beams 
can ſcarce pierce it ; not to mention that this grove or 
wood is watered with ſeveral ſprings of freſh water, 
which preſerve it in perpetual verdure. It is related, 
that near this grove there is another, in the midſt of 
which is a fountain, called the water, or fountain of the 
ſun, At day-break it is luke-warm, at noon cold; 
but in the evening it grows warmer inſenſibly, and at 
midnight is boiling hot; after this, as day approaches, it 
decreaſes in heat, and continues this viciſſitude for ever. 
. The god, who is worſhipped in this temple, is not 
repreſented under the form which painters and ſculptors 
generally give to gods; for he is made of emeralds, 
and other precious ſtones, and, from the head to the 
* navel, reſembles a ram. The king being come into 
* This paſſage in Quintus Curtius is pretty difficult, and is warioaſly 
explained by interpreters, 8 
\ M3: the 
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the temple, the ſenior prieſt declared him to be the 
ſon of Jupiter; and aſſured, that the god himſelf at 
beſtowed this name upon him. Alexander accepted it 
with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his father. He 
aſterwards aſked the prieſt, whether his father Jupiter 
had not allotted him the empire of the whole world? 
T'o which the prieſt, who was as much aflatterer as the 
king was vain-glorious, anſwered, that he ſhould be | 
monarch of the univerſe. At laſt, he enquired whe-. |: 
ther all his father's murderers had been puniſhed ; but] 
the prieſt replied, that he blaſphemed ; that his father 
was immortal; but that with regard to the murderers 
of Philip, they had all been extirpated; adding, that 
he ſhould be invincible, and afterwards take his ſeat 
among the deities, © Having ended his ſacrifice; he of- 
tered magnificent preſents to the god, and did not for- 
get the prieſts, who had been ſo faithful to his intereſt. 
Svwelled with the ſplendid title of the ſon of Jupi- 
ter, and fancying himſelf raiſed above the human ſpe- 
, cies, he returned from his journey as from a triumph, 
From that time, in all his letters, his orders and de- 
crees he always wrote in the ſtyle following: (o) A- 
. LEXANDER, KING, SON OF JUPITER-AMMON: 
in anſwer to which, Olympias, his mother, one-day 
made a very witty remonſtrance in fe words, by de- 
e him. not to 44 5 any longer with Juno: 
Wit Alexander pridedf bim in theſe<himeras, 
and taſted the great pleaſure his vanity made him con- 
ccive from this pompous title, every one derided him 
in ſecret; and ſome, who had not yet put on the yoke 
of abject flattery, ventured to reproach him upon that 
account; but they paid very dear for that liberty, as 
the ſequel will ſkew. Not ſatisfied with endeavouring 
to paſs for the ſon of a god, and of being perſuaded, 
in caſe this were poſſible, that he really' was ſuch, he 
" kimfelf would alſo paſs for a god; till at laſt, Provi- 
dence having acted that part, of which ſhe was pleaſed 


(e) Vario apud A. Gell. I. 13. c. 4. 
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to make him the inſtrument, brought him to his end, 
and thereby levelled him with the reſt of mortals. 


but put them on the, ſame foot in every reſpect with 


-winter. 2 i 75 1 


Varro obſerves, that at the time this king built A- 


+ wt 


= hn. 


he inveſted one Doloaſpes With the whole power of it; 


(O) Joſeph contra Appian. 
110. Q Curt, I, 4. C, 8. 
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authority, and oppreſſed the people with the utmoſt 
barbarity. | 


reſolves to go in purſuit of Darius. At his ſetting out, 
he hears of the death of that minarch's queen. He 
_ cauſes the ſeveral honours to be paid her which were 
due to her rank. He paſſes the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and cemes up with Darius. The famous battle of 


Arbela. 


(v7) A Lexander having ſettled the affairs of Egypt, 

| ſet out from thence about ſpring-time, to 
march into the eaſt againſt Darius. In his way thro? 
Paleſtine, he heard news which gave him great uneaſi- 
neſs. At his going into Egypt, he had appointed 
Andromachus, whom he highly eſteemed, governor 
of Syria and Paleſtine. Andromachus coming to Sa- 
maria to ſettle ſome affairs in that country, the Sama- 
Titans mutinied ; and ſetting fire to the houſe in which 
he was, burnt him alive. It is very probable, that 
this was occaſioned by the rage with which that peo- 
ple were fired, at their having been denied the fame 
privileges that had been granted the Jews, their ene- 


for this cruel action, and accordingly he put to death 
all thoſe who had any hand in it, baniſhed the reſt 


a colony of Macedonians, and divided the reſt of their 
lands among the Jews.. EF | 
He made ſome ſtay in Tyre, to ſettle the various af- 
fairs of the countries he left behind him, and advanced 
towards new conquelts, 5 
(s) He was ſcarce ſet out, but an eunuch brought 
word, that Darius's conſort was dead in child-bed. 
Hearing this, he returned back, and went into the 
tent of Syſigambis, whom he found bathed in tears, 


( Dicd. I. 17. p. 530—536. Arrian. I. 3. p. 111—127, Plu- 
tarch. in Alex. p. 681-685. Q. Curt. I. 4. c. 9—16. Juſtin, I. 11. 
c. 12—14. (s) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330. 4 
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SECT. VIII. Alexander, after his return from Egypt, 


mies. Alexander was highly exaſperated againſt them 


from the city of Samaria, ſupplying their room with 
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and lying on the ground, in the midſt of the young 
princeſſes, . who alſo were weeping ; and near them 
the ſon of Darius, a child, * who was the more wor- 
thy of compaſſion, as he was leſs ſenſible to evils, 
which concerned him more than any other. Alexan- 
der conſoled them in ſo kind and tender a manner, as 


plainly ſhewed that he himſelf was deeply and ſincerely 


afflicted. He cauſed her funeral obſequies to be per- 
formed with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence. 
One of the eunuchs who ſuperintended the chamber, 
and who had been taken with the princeſſes, fled from 
the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he'informed of 
his conſort's death, The Perſian monarch was ſeized 


with the moſt violent affliction upon hearing this news, 


particularly, as he ſuppoſed ſhe would not be allowed 
the funeral ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But: 
the eunuch undeceived him on this occaſion, by telling 
him the honours which Alexander had paid his queen 
after her death, and the civilities he had always ſhewn 
her in her fe-time.: Darius, upon: hearing theſe words, 
was ii red with ſuſpicions of fo horrid a kind, -thiae they” 
did not leave him a moment's quiet. f 


Making the eunuch aſide, he ſpoke to him as fol- 


lows. If thou doſt ſtill acknowledge Darius for thy 
« lord and ſovereign, tell me, by the reſpect and ve- 
«. neration thou oweſt to that great ſplendor of Mi- 
&« thres, which enlightens us, and to this hand which 


_ © the king ftretcheth out to thee; tell me, I ſay, whe- 


« ther in bemoaning the death of Statira, I do not 
© bewail the leaſt of her evils ; and whether, as ſhe 
« fell into the hands of a young monarch, ſhe did not 
“ firſt loſe her honour, and afterwards her life.“ 
The eunuch, throwing himſelf at Darius's feet, be. 
ſought him not to think ſo injuriouſly of Alexander's 
virtue; nor diſhonour his wife and ſiſter aſter her 


Ob id ipſum miſerabilis, qudd + The Perſians evorſhipped the 
nondum ſentiebat calamitatem, ſun under the name of Mithres, 
ae ex parte ad ipſum redun- and the moon under that of Mithra. 


& Curt. N 
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death; and not deprive: himſelf of the greateſt eonſo- 
lation he could poſſibly have in his misfortunes, viz. 
to be firmly perſuaded, that the prince, who had tri- 
umphed over him, was ſuperior to the frailties of other 
men; that he ought rather to admire Alexander, as 
he had given the Perſian ladies much ſtronger proofs 
of his virtue and continence, than! he had given the 
Perſians themſelves of his valour. After this, he con- 
firmed all he had before faid, by the moſt dreadful 
oaths and imprecations; and then gave him a parti- 
cular account of what public fame related, concerning 
1 temperance, and magnanimity of Alex- 
oe daun ois 8 0 3070 b. 
PDiarius, returning into the hall where his courtiers 
were aſſembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he 
broke into the following prayer: Ve gods, who pre- 
$6. fide over the birth of men, and who diſpoſe of kings 
„ and empires, grant that, after having raiſed the 
fortune of Perha from its dejected ſtate, I may 
L tranſmit it to my deſeendants with the ſame luſtre 
in which I; received it; in order that, after having 
e triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge 
the favours which Alexander has ſnewn in my ca- 
„ lamity, to perſons who, of all others, are moſt dear 
to me: or, in caſe the time ordained by the fates is 
at laſt; come, or that it muſt neceſſarily happen 
6. from! the anger of the gods, or the ordinary viciſ- 
, ſitudes of human affairs, that the empire of Perſia 
„ muſt end; grant, great gods, that none but Alex- 
ander may aſcend the throne of Cyrus.“ 
In the mean time, Alexander having ſet out upon 
his march, arrived with his whole army at Thapſacus, 
where he paſſed a bridge that lay croſs the Euphrates, 
and continued his journey towards the Tigris, where 
he expected io come up with the enemy. Darius had 
already made overtures of peace to him twice, but 
finding at laſt that there was no hopes of their con- 
cluding one, unleſs he reſigned the whole empire to 
him, he therefore prepared himſelf again for battle. 
| 5 5 For 
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For this purpoſe, he aſſembled in Babylon an army 
half as numerous again as that of Iſſus, and marched 
it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all the plains of 
Meſopotamia. Advice being brought that the enemy 
was not far off, he cauſed Satropates, colonel of the 
cavalry, to advance at the head of a thoufand choſen 
horſe; and likewiſe gave ſix thouſand to Mazzus, go- 
vernor of the province; all who were to prevent A- 
lexander from croſſing the river, and to lay waſte 
the country through which that monarch was to a 7 
but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the eaſt, this is the moſt rapid 3 ; 
and not only a great number of rivulets mix in its 
waves, but thoſe alſo drag along great ſtones; ſo that 
it is named Tigris by reaſon of its prodigious rapidity, 
an arrow being ſo called in the Perfian tongue. Alex- 
ander ſounded thoſe parts of the river which were 
ſordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came 
up to the horſes bellies, and in the middle to their 
breaſts. Having drawn up his infantty in the form 
gf a half. moon, and poſted his cavalry on the two 
wings, they advanced to the current of the water 
with no great difficulty, carrying their arms over their 
heads. The king walked on foot among the infantry, 
and was the firſt who appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, 
where he pointed out with his hand the ford to the 
ſoldiers ; it not being poſſible for him to make them 
hear him. But it was with the greateſt difficulty they 
kept themſelves above water, becauſe of the ſlipperineſs 
of the ſtones, and the impetuoſity of the ſtream. Such 
ſoldiers as not only carried their arms, but their cloaths 
alſo, were much more fatigued; for theſe being una- 


ble to go forward, were carried into whirlpools, unleſs 


they threw away their burdens.” At the ſame time, 
the great number of cloaths floating up and down, 
beat away the burdens of ſeveral; and, as every man 
endeavoured to catch at his own things, they annoyed 
one another more than the river did, It was to no 


purpoſe that the king commanded them, with a loud 
| | voice, 
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voice, to ſave nothing but their arms; and aſſured cc 
them, that he himſelf would compenſate their other 60 
loſſes; for not one of them would liſten to his admo- | « 
nitions or orders, ſo great was the noiſe and tumult. cc 
At laſt, they all paſſed over that part of the ford | © 
where the water was ſhalloweſt, and the ſtream leſs Þ} 
impetuous, recovering however but a ſmall part of 
their baggage, 

It is certain, that this army might eaſily have been 
cut to pieces, had they been oppoſed by a general who 


dared to conquer; that is, who made ever fo little o- wil 

_ Poſition to their paſſage. * But Mazæus, who might fur 
eaſily have defeated them, had he come up when they co 
were crofling the river in diſorder and confuſion, did || bel 
not arrive till they were drawn up in battle- array. A | wt 
like good fortune had always attended this prince hi- vel 
therto, both when he paſſed the Granicus, in ſight of # bu 
ſo prodigious a multitude of horſe and foot, who wait- | co 
ed his coming on the ſhore; and alſo in the rocks of the 
Cilicia, when he found the paſſes and ſtreights quite Pe 
open and deſenceleſs, where a ſmall number of troops | alv 
might have checked his progreſs. This “* circumſtance mi 
may leſſen our ſurprize at that exceſs of boldneſs, | wi 
which was his peculiar characteriſtic, and which per- has 
petually prompted. him to attempt blindly the greateſt ga 
dangers; ſince, as he was always fortunate, he never be, 
had once room to ſuſpect himſelf guilty of raſhneſs, | - 
The king, having encamped two days near the ri- lea 
ver, commanded his ſoldiers to be ready for marching dif) 
on the morrow; but about nine or ten in the evening, cot 
the moon firſt loſt its light, and appeared afterwards 
quite ſullied, and, as it were, tinctured with blood. do! 
Now as this happened juſt before a great battle was ha 
going to be fought, the doubt jul ſucceſs of which filled cal 
the army with ſufficient difquietude ; they were firſt hai 
ſtruck with a religious awe, and, being afterwards ſeized riu 
with fear, they cricd out, That heaven diſplayed dia 
* Audaciz queque, qua maximè viguit, ratio minuĩ poteſt; quia nun- 5 


quam iu diſcrimen venit, an temers feciſſet. Q Curt. 
&« the 
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« the marks of its anger; and that they were drag- 

« ged, againſt the will of it, to the extremities of the 
t earth; that rivers oppoſed their paſſage; that the 
ce ſtars refuſed to lend their uſual light ; and that they, 
« could now ſee nothing but deſarts and ſolitudes ; 
ce that, merely to ſatisfy the ambition of one man, ſo 
“ many thouſands ſhed their blood; and that for a 
c man who contemned his own country, diſowned his 
« father, and pretended to paſs for a god. 

Theſe murmurs were rifing to an open inſurrection, 


when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, 


ſummoned the officers of the army into. his tent, and 
commanded ſuch of the Egyptian ſoothſayers as were 
beſt ſkilled in the knowledge of the ſtars, to declare 
what they thought of this phæ nomenon. Theſe knew 
very well the natural cauſes of eclipſes of the moon; 
but, without entering into phyſical enquiries, they 
contented themſelves with ſaying, that the ſun was on 
the ſide of the Greeks, and the moon on that of the 
Perſians ; and that, whenever it ſuffered an eclipſe, it 
always threatened the latter with ſome grievous cala- 
mity, whereof they mentioned ſeveral examples, all 
which they gave as true and indiſputable. Superſtition 


has a ſurprizing aſcendant over the minds of the vul- _ 


gar. How headſtrong and inconſtant ſoever they may 


de, yet if they are once ſtruck with a vain image of 


religion, they will ſooner obey ſoothſayers than their 
leaders. The anſwer made by the Egyptians being 
diſperſed among the ſoldiers, it revived their hopes and 
courage. 

The king, purpoſely to take advantage of this ar- 
dour, began his march after midnight. On his right 
hand lay the Tigris, and on his left the mountains 
called Gordyei. At day-break the ſcouts, whom he 
had ſent to view the enemy, brought word that Da- 
rius was marching towards him; upon which, he imme- 
diately drew up his forces in battle. array, and ſet him- 
ſelf at their head. However, it was afterwards found 


that they were only a detachment. of a thouſand thr 
at 
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that was going upon diſcoveries, and which ſoon re- 
tired to the main army. Nevertheleſs, news was 
brought the king, that Darius was now but an hun- 
dred and fifty & ſtadia from the place where they then 
were. U 33 bas nm 
Not long before this, ſome letters had been inter · 
cepted, by which Darius ſollicited the Grecian ſol- 
diers either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can 
reflect ſo great an odium on the memory of this prince, 
as an attempt of that kind; an attempt ſo abject and 
black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was 
in doubt with himſelf, whether it would be proper for 
him to read theſe letters in a full aſſembly, relying as 
much on the affe&ion and fidelity of the Greeks, as 
on that of the Macedonians, - But Parmenio diſſuaded 
him from it; declaring, that it would be dangerous 
even to awake ſuch thoughts in the minds of ſoldiers ; 
that one only was ſufficient to ſtrike the blow; and 
that avarice was capable of attempting the moſt enor- 
mous cri mes. The king followed this prudent coun- 
fel, and ordered his army to march for war. 
Although Darius had twice ſued in vain for peace, 
and imagined that he had nothing to truſt to but his 
arms; nevertheleſs, being overcome by the advanta- 
geous circumſtances which had been told him concern- 
ing Alexander's tenderneſs and humility towards his 
family, he diſpatched ten of his chief relations, who 
were to offer him freſh conditions of peace more ad- 
vantageous than the former; and to thank him for the 
kind treatment he had given his family. Darius had, 
in the former propoſals, given him up all the provin- 
ces as far as the river Halys; but now he added the 
ſeveral territories ſituate between the Helleſpont and 
the Euphrates, that is, all he already poſſeſſed. A- 
lexander made the following anſwer: Tell your ſo- 
<< vereign, that thanks, between perſons who make 
«© war againſt each other, are ſuperfluous ; and that, 
6 in caſe I have behaved with clemency towards his 
Seven or eight leagues, Ops Hop 0 1 
« family, 
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cc family, it was for my oven ſake, and not for his; 
&.jn conſequence of my own inclination, and not to 
& pleaſe him, To inſult the unhappy, is a thing to 
“ me unknown. I édo not attack either priſoners or 
« women, and turn my rage againſt ſuch only as are 
ce armed for the fight, Did Darius ſue for peace in a 
c ſincere view, I then would debate on what is to be 
« done; but ſince he ſtill continues, by letters and by 
“ money, to ſpirit up my foldiers to betray me, and 
&« my friends to murder me, I therefore am deter- 
c mined to purſue him with the utmoſt vigour ; and 
es that not as an enemy, but a poifoner and an aſſaſſin. 
4 It indeed becomes him, to offer — up to me 
“ hat JI am already poſſeſſed of! Would he be fa- 
t tisfied with ranking himſelf as ſecond to me, with- 
c out pretending to be my equal, I poſſibly might then 
6“ hear him. Tell him, that the world will not per- 
“ mit two ſuns, nor two ſovereigns. Let him there- 
te fore chuſe, either to ſurrender to-day, or fight me 
& to-morrow, and not flatter himſelf with the hopes 
&« of obtaining better ſucceſs than he has hitherto 
© had.“ Darius's propoſals are certainly not reaſo- 
nable; but then, is Alexander's anſwer much more 
ſo? In the former we behold a prince, who is not yet 
ſenſible of his own weakneſs, or, at leaſt, who can- 
not prevail with himſelf to own it; and in the latter, 
we fee a monarch quite intoxicated with his good for- 
tune, and carrying his pride to ſuch an exceſs of folly, 
as is not to be parallelled : The world will not permit 
two ſuns, nor two ſovereigns. If this be greatneſs, and 
not pride, I do not know what can ever deſerve the 
latter name. The ambaſſadors having leave to de- 
part, returned back, and told Darius that he muſt 
now prepare for battle. The latter pitched his camp 
near a village called Gaugamela, and the river Bume- 
la, in a plain at a conſiderable diſtance from Arbela. 
He liad before levelled the ſpot which he pitched upon 
for the field of battle, in order that his chariots and 
cavalry might have full room to move in; n 
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that his fighting in the ſtreights of Cilicia had loſt him 
the battle fought there. At the ſame time, he had 
prepared * crows feet to annoy the enemy's horſe. 
Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four 
days in the place he then was, to reſt his army, and 
ſurrounded his camp with trenches and paliſades; for 
he was determined to leave all his baggage, and the 
uſeleſs ſoldiers in it, and march the remainder againſt 
the enemy, with no other equipage than the arms they 
carried. Accordingly, he ſet out about nine in the 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who, 
upon this advice, had drawn up his army in order of 
battle, Alexander alſo marched in battle-array ; for 
” both armies were within two or three leagues of each 
other, When he was arrived at the mountains, 
where he could diſcover the enemy's whole army, he 
halted; and, having aſſembled his general officers, as well 
Macedonians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
ſhould engage immediately, or pitch their camp in that 
place. The latter opinion being followed, - becauſe it 
was judged proper for them to view. the field of battle, 
and the manner in which the enemy was drawn up, 
the army encamped in the ſame order in which it had 
marched; during which Alexander, at the head of his 
infantry, lightly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the battle was to be 
fought. 


Being returned, he aſſembled his general officers a 
ſecond time, and told them, that there was no occa- 
ſion for his making a ſpeech, becauſe their courage 
and great actions were alone ſufficient to excite them 
to glory; that he deſired them only to repreſent to the 
ſoldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occaſion, 
for Pheenicia or Egypt, but for all Aſia, which 
would be poſſeſſed by him who ſhould conquer; and 
that, after having gone through ſo many provinces, 


“ Crops feet is an inſtrument ewwhich the cavalry is to march, in 
compoſed of iron ſpikes. Several of onder that they may run into the 
tbeſe are laid in fields through horſes feet, 


and 


enemy in the night-time, alledging, that they might 
eaſily be defeated, if fallen upon by ſurprize, and in 
the dark; but the king anſwered ſo loud, that all pre- 
ſent might hear him; that it did not become Alexan- 
der to ſteal a victory, and therefore he was reſolved to 
fight and conquer in broad day-light, 
haughty, but, at the fame time, a prudent anſwer; 
for, it was running great hazard, to fall upon fo nume- 
rous an army in the night-time, and in an unknown 
country. 
awares, becauſe he had not intrenched himſelf, ob- 
liged his ſoldiers to continue the whole night under 


the engagement. 


to conſult ſoothſayers, obſerving, very exactly, what- 


conqueror, ſent for Ariſtander, in whom he repoſed: 
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and left behind them ſo great a number of rivers and 
mountains, they could ſecure their retreat no other- 
wiſe than by gaining a compleat victory. After this 
ſpeech, he ordered them to take ſome repoſe. i 

It is ſaid, that Parmenio adviſed him to attack the 


This was a 


Darius, fearing he ſhould be attacked at un- 


arms, which proved of the higheſt prejudice to him in 
Alexander, who in the criſis of affairs uſed always 


ever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favour of the 
gods, finding himſelf upon the point of fighting a bat- 
tle, the ſucceſs of which was to give empire to the 


the greateſt confidence. He then ſhut himſelf up with: 
the ſoothſayer, to make ſome ſecret ſacrifices ; and af- 
terwards offered up victims to * Fear, which he doubt- 
leſs did to prevent his army from being ſeized with 
dread, at the ſight of the formidable army of Darius. 
The ſoothſayer, dreſſed in his veſtments, holding ver- 
vain, with his head veiled, firſt repeated the prayers 
which the king was to addreſs to Jupiter, to Miner- 
va, and to Victory. The whole being ended, Alex- 
ander went to bed, to repoſe himſelf the remaining part 
of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not with- 
out ſome emotion, the conſequence of the battle, 
which was upon the point of being fought, he could 
Me muſt read in Plutarch Obe iaſtead of Þefcw, 

| not 
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not ſleep immediately. 
in a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he ſlept 
ſoundly, the whole night, contrary to his uſual cuſ- 
tom: ſo that when his generals were aſſembled at day- 
break before his tent, to receive his orders, they were 
greatly ſurprized to find he was not awake; upon 
which, they themſelves commanded the foldiers to 
take ſome refreſhment. Parmenio having at laſt 
awaked him, and ſeeming ſurprized to find him in fo 
calm and ſweet a ſleep, juſt as he was going to fight a 
battle, in which his whole fortune lay at flake : ow 
could it be poſſible, ſaid Alexander, fer us not to be calm, 
Vince the enemy is coming to deliver himſelf into our hands? 
Immediately he took up his arms, mounted his horſe, 
and rode up and down the ranks; exhorting the 
troops to behave gallantly, and, if poſſible, to furpaſs 
their antient fame; and the glory they had hitherto 
acquired. Soldiers, on the day of a battle, imagine 
they ſee the fate of the engagement painted in the face 
of their general. As for Alexander, he had never ap- 
peared ſo calm, ſo gay, nor ſo reſolute. The ſerenity 
and ſecurity which they obſerved in nee in 
manner ſo many aſſurances of the victory. 
There was a great difference between the two ar- 
mies with reſpect to numbers, but much more fo with 
regard to courage. That of Darius conſiſted at & leaſt 
of fix hundred thoufand foot, and ſorty thouſand horle; 
and the other of no more than forty thouſand foot, 
and ſeven or eight thouſand horſe: but the latter 
was all fire and ſtrength; whereas on the ſide of 
the Perfians, it was a prodigious aſſemblage of men, 
not of ſoldiers; + an Sow 4 — * than 
EI real army. „il 

Both ſides were diſpoſed 3 in very near the — array. 
The forces were drawn up + in two lines, the cavalry 


SE LI EY 


* According to ſeveral hiſtorians, 7 + Nomina verids quam auxilia 
it amounted to upwards of a million EY Curt, © 
of men, 


on 


But his body being oppreſſed, 


— * Mc. 
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on the two wings, and the infantry in the middle 5, 
the one and the other being under the particular con- 
duct of the chiets of each of the different nations that 
compoſed them ; and commanded, in general, by the 
principal crown-officers. The front of the battle 
(under Darius) was covered with two hundred chariots, 
armed with ſcythes, and with fifteen elephants, that 
king taking his poſt in the center of the firſt line. Be- 
ſides the guards, which were the flower of his forces, 
he alſo had fortified himſelf with the Grecian infantry, 
whom he had drawn up near his perſon ; believing this 
body only capable of oppoſing the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. As his army ſpread over a much greater ſpace of 
ground than that of the enemy, he intended to ſurround, | 
and to charge them at one and the ſame time, both in 
front and flank, - | 151 d a1 20961: 
But Alexander had guarded againſt this, by giving 
orders to the commanders of the ſecond line, that in 
caſe they ſhould be charged behind, to face about to 
that ſide;; or elſe to draw up their troops in ſorm of a 
gibbet, and cover the wings, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
charge them in flank. He had poſted, in the front of 
his firſt line, the greateſt part of his bow- men, ſling- 
erz, hurlers of javelins, in order that theſe might make 
head againſt the chariots armed with ſeythes; and 
frighten the horſes, by diſcharging at them a ſhower of 
arrows, javelins and ſtones. Thoſe who led on the 
wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as poſ- 
ſible; but in ſuch a manner, as not to weaken the 
main body. As for the baggage and the captives, 
among whom were Darius's mother and children, they 
were left in the camp, under a ſmall guard. Parme- 
nio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, 
and Alexander the right, 19%, RL; 
' When the two armies came in view, Alexander, 
who had been ſhewn the ſeveral places where the crows 
feet were hid, extended more and more towards the 


right to avoid them ; and the Perſians advanced = 
"S Ward 
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ward in proportion. Darius, being afraid leſt the Ma- 


cedonians ſhould draw him from the ſpot of ground he 
had levelled, and carry him into another that was 
rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry in his left 
wing, which ſpread much farther than that of the ene- 
my's right, to march right forward, and wheel- about 
upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent them from 
extending their troops further. Then Alexander diſ- 
patched againſt them the body of horſe in his ſervice 
commanded by Menidas ; but, as theſe were not able 
to make head againſt the enemy, becauſe of their pro- 
digious numbers, he reinforced them with the Pæo- 
neans, whom Aretas commanded, and with the fo- 
reign cavalry . Beſides the advantage of numbers, 
- they had that alſo of their coats of mail, which ſecured 
themſelves, and their horſes much more. Alexander's 
cavalry was prodigiouſly annoyed: however, they 
marched to the charge with great bravery, and at 
laſt put them to flight. | 

Upon this, the Perſians oppoſed the chariots armed 
with ſcythes againſt the Macedonian phalanx, in or- 
der to break it, but with little ſucceſs. The noiſe 
which the foldiers, who were lightly armed, made, 
by ſtriking their ſwords againſt their bucklers, and the 
arrows which flew on all ſides, frighted the horſes, 
and made a great number of them turn back againſt 
their own troops. Others, laying hold of the horſes 
bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to pieces. 
Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, 
which opened to make way for them, as they had been 
ordered to do, by which means they did little or no 
Execution, | 

Alexander, ſeeing Darius fet his whole army in mo- 
tion in order to charge him, employed a ſtratagem to 
encourage his ſoldiers. When the battle was at the 
hotteſt, and the Macedonians were in the greateſt 
danger, Ariſtander, the ſoothſayer, clothed in his 


* Some relate that the Barbarians gave way at firſt, but ſoon returned 
to the c barge. 5 
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white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 


advances among the combatants as he had been inſtruc- 
ted by the king; and, crying that he ſaw an eagle 
hovering over Alexander's head (a ſure omen of vic- 
tory) he ſhewed, with his finger, the pretended bird 


to the ſoldiers ;' who, relying upon the ſincerity of the 


ſoothſayer, fancied they alſo ſaw it; and thereupon 
renewed the attack with greater chearfulneſs and ar- 
dour than ever. Then the king perceiving that Aretas 
(after having charged the cavalry, and put them into 
diſorder, upon their advancing to ſurround his right 
wing) had begun to break the foremoſt - ranks of the 
main body of the Barbarian army ; he marched after 
Aretas, with the flower of his troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy's left wing, which had already be- 
gun to give way ; and without purſuing the forces 
which he had thrown into diſorder, he wheeled to the 
left, in order to fall upon the body in which Darius had 
poſted himſelf. The preſence of the two kings inſpired 
both ſides with new vigour, Darius was mounted on 
a chariot, and Alexander on horſeback ; both ſur- 
rounded with their braveſt officers and ſoldiers, whoſe 
only endeavour was to fave the lives of their reſpective 
princes, at the hazard of their own, The battle was 
obſtinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded 
Darius's equerry with a javelin, the Perſians, as well 
as the Macedonians, imagined that the king was 
killed ; upon which the former, breaking aloud into 
the moſt diſmal ſounds, the whole army was ſeized 
with the greateſt conſternation, The relations of Da- 
rius, who were at his left hand, fled away with the 
guards, and ſo abandoned the chariot ; but thoſe who 
were at his right, took him into the center of their 
body, Hiſtorians relate, that this prince, having 
drawn his ſcimitar, reflected, whether he ought not to 
lay violent hands upon himſelf, rather than fly in an 
ignominious manner: but, perceiving from his cha- 
riot that his ſoldiers ſtill fought, he was aſhamed to 
forſake them; and, as he was divided between hope 
an 
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and deſpair, the Perſians retired inſenſibly, and thinned 
their ranks; when it could no longer be called a bat- 
tle, but a laughter. Then Darius, turning about his 
chariot, fled with the reſt ; and the conqueror was now 
wholly employed in purſuing him. | 
Whilſt all this was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful ; 
the left wing, coramanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. A detachment of the Perſian, Indian and 
Parthian horſe, which were the beſt in all the Perſian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left, 
advanced to the very baggage. The moment the cap- 
tives ſaw them arrive in the camp, they armed them- 
ſelves with every thing that came firſt to hand, and, 
reinforcing their cavalry, ruſhed upon the Macedoni- 
ans, who were now charged both before and behind. 
They, at the ſame time, told Syſigambis, that Darius 
had won the battle (for this they believed ;) that the 
whole baggage was plundered, and that ſhe was now 
going to recover her liberty. But this princeſs, who 
was a woman of great wiſdom, though this news af- 
fected her in the ſtrongeſt manner, could not eaſily 
give credit to it; and, being unwilling to exaſperate, 
dy too haſty a joy, a conqueror, who had treated her 
with ſo much humanity, ſhe did not diſcover the leaſt 
emotion ; did not once change countenance, nor let 
drop a ſingle word; but, in her uſual poſture, calmly 
waited till the event ſhould denounce her fate. 
Parmenio, upon the firſt report of this attack, had 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Alexander, to acquaint him 
with the danger to which the camp was expoſed, and 
to receive his orders. Above all things, ſaid the 
£6 prince, let him not weaken his main body; let him 
«© not mind the baggage, but apply himſelf wholly to 
< the engagement; for victory will not only reſtore us 
* our own poſſeſſions, but allo give thoſe of the enemy 
<c into our hands.” The general officers, who com- 
manded the infantry which formed the center of the 
ſecond line, ſeeing the enemy were going to make 
Es them- 


greater peril. 
all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to ſurround them. Immediately Parmenio 
ſent Alexander advice of the danger he was in; de- 
claring, that in caſe he were not immediately ſuc- 
coured, it would be impoſſible for him to keep his 
ſoldiers together. 
Darius, and, fancying he was almoſt come up with 
him, rode with the utmoſt ſpeed. He flattered him- 
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themſelves maſters of the camp and baggage, made a 
half-turn to the right, in obedience to the orders 
which had been given; and fell upon the Perſians 


behind, many of whom were cut to pieces, and the 
| reſt obliged to retire ; but, as theſe were horſe, the 


Macedonian foot could not follow them, 
Soon after, Parmenio himſelf was expoſed to much 
Mazzus, having ruſhed upon him with 


The prince was actually purſuing 


ſelf, that he ſhould abſolutely put an end to the war, 
in caſe he could but ſeize his perſon, But, upon this 
news, he turned about, in order to ſuccour his left 
wing; ſhuddering, with rage, to fee his prey and vic- 
tory torn in this manner from him ; and complaining 
againſt fortune, for having favoured Darius more in 
his flight, than himſelf in the purſuit of that monarch, 
Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horſe 
who had plundered the baggage ; all which were re- 
turning in good order, and retiring back, not as ſol- 
diers who had been defeated, but almoſt as if they had 
gained the victory, And now the battle became 
more obſtinate than before; for, the Barbarians 
marching cloſe in columns, not in order of battle, but 
that of a march, it was very difficult to break through 
them ; and they did not amuſe themſelves with throw- 
ing javelins, nor with wheeling-about, according to 
their uſual cuſtom ; but man engaging againſt man, 
each did all that lay in his power to unhorſe his enemy, 
Alexander loſt threeſcore of his guards in this attack. 
Hephæſtion, Cœnus, and Menidas, were wounded in 
it; however, he triumphed on chis occaſion, and al 
| | the 


the Barbarians were cut to pieces, except ſueh a 
forced their way through his ſquadrons 
During this, news had been brought Mazzus that 
Darius was defeated ; upon which, being greatly 3. 
larmed and dejected by the ill ſucceſs of that monarch, 
though the advantage was entirely on bis ſide; he 
ceaſed to charge the enemy, who were now in diſor- 
der, ſo briskly as before. Parmenio could not con- 
ceive how it came to paſs, - that the battle, which be. 
fore was carried on ſo warmly ſhould ſlacken on 2 
ſudden : however, like an able commander, who 
ſeizes every advantage, and who employs his utmoſt f 
endeavours to inſpire his ſoldiers with freſh vigour, le 
obſerved to them, that the terror which ſpread through- | 
out the whole army, was the forerunner of their de. 
feat ; and fired them with the notion how glorious it 
would be for them to put the laſt hand to the victory. 
Upon his exhortations, they recovered their former 
hopes and bravery; when, transformed into other 
men, they gave their horſes the rein, and charged the 
enemy with ſo much fury, as threw them into the 
greateſt diſorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander 
came up that inſtant, and, overjoyed to find the ſcale 
turned in his favour, and the enemy entirely defeated, 
he renewed (in concert with Parmenio) the purſuit 
of Darius. He rode as far as Arbela, where he fan- 
cied he ſhould come up with that monarch and all his 
' baggage ; but Darius had only juſt paſſed by it, and 
left his treaſure a prey to the enemy, with his bow 
and ſhield, ; | 
Such was the ſucceſs of this famous battle, which 
gave empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, 
the Perſians loſt three hundred thouſand men, beſides 
thoſe who were taken priſoners; which, at leaſt, is a 
proof that the loſs was very great on their fide, That 
of Alexander was very inconſiderable, he not loſing, 
according to the laſt- mentioned author, twelve hun- 
dred men, moſt of whom were horſe, (s) This en. 
(*) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330. | Et 
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gagement was fought in the month of * October, 
about the ſame time, two years before, that the battle 
that of Iſſus was fought, As Gaugamela in Aſſy ria, the 
iy 2. ſpot where the two armies engaged, was a ſmall place 
arch, [| of very little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, 
. he | that city being neareſt to the field of battle. 
„ 


szcr. IX. Alexander poſſeſſes himſelf of Arbela, Baby- 


OOF lan, Suja » Perſepolis; and finds immenſe riches in 


thoſe cities. In the heat of drinking he ſets fire to the 
* | palace of Perſepolis. | | / 2 4 


moſt | (t) A Lexander's firſt care, after his obtaining the 
ir; be victory, was to offer magnificent ſacrifices to 
ough- } the gods by way of thankſgiving. He afterwards re- 
ir de. | warded ſuch as had ſignalized themſelves remarkably 
ous it in battle; beſtowed riches upon them with a very li- 
ory, |} beral hand, and gave to each of them houſes, em- 
ormer | ployments and governments. But, being deſirous of 
other | exprefling more particularly his gratitude to the 
ed the | Greeks, for having appointed him generaliſſimo againſt 
to the | the Perſians, he gave orders for aboliſhing the ſeveral 
cander | tyrannical inſtitutions that had ſtarted up in Greece; 
e ſcale that the cities ſhould be reſtored to their liberties, and 

ſeated, I Al their rights and privileges. He wrote particularly 
purſuit to the Platæans, declaring, that it was his deſire their 
je fan- city ſhould be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and bra- 
all bis I very by which their anceſtors had diſtinguiſhed them- 
t, and ſelves, in defending the common liberties of Greece. 
s bow. (r) He alſo ſent part of the ſpoils to the people of Cro- 
| tona in Italy ; to honour, though ſo many years aſter, 
which the good-will and courage of Phayllus the champion, 
\rrian, I © native of their country, who ( whilſt war was carry- 
beſides: ug on between the Medes, and when all the reſt of 
t. is 2 Diod. I. 17. | WR ow | 

. That | ab p- 68 sd Die. Sm a -4 „ * " 
loſing, © 14. (4) Herodotus relates this hiftory in very feꝛu words 

e hun. I“ © 47. f 
his oy a 3 =» ; called by the Greeks Boedromion, anfw:rs partly to our 
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the . ho were. ſettled in Italy had abandoned 
the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely un- 
done) fitted out a galley at his .own/.expence, and 
ſailed to Salamis, to partake of the danger to which 
his, countrymen were at that time expoſed. So great 
a friend and encourager, ſays Plutarch, was Alexan- 
der; of every kind of virtue; conſidering himſell, 
ſays the ſame author, obliged in a manner to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of all great actions; to give im- 
mortality to merit, and propoſe them to poſterity as 
ſo many models for their imitation; | 
Darius, after his defeat, having but very few, atten- 
dants, had rode towards the river Lycus. After eroſ- 
ſing it, ſeveral adviſed him to break down the bridges, 
becauſe the eng purſued him. But he made this 
generous anſwer, That life was not. ſo; dear to 
„him, as to make him deſire to preſerve. it by the 
c deſtruction of ſo many thouſands of his ſubjects and 
4 faithful, allies, who, by that means, would be deli 
vered up to the mercy of the enemy ; that they had 
e as much right to paſs over this bridge as their ſovs 
<« reign, and conſequently that it ought; to he as open 
ce to them.” After riding a great number of league 
full ſpeed, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From 
thence, he fled. towards Media, over the Armenian 
mountains, followed by a great number of the nobility, 
and a few of his guards. The reaſon of his going that 
way was, his ſuppoſing that Alexander would proceed 
towards Babylon and Suſa, there to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory; beſides, a numerous army could not put- 
ſue him by this road, whereas: in the other, horſes and 
chariots might advance with, great elſes: not to men 
lion that the ſoil was yery fruitſul. Id : bos 
A few days after Arbela ſurrendered, to, ol 
who found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging 
to the crown, rich cloaths, and other precious moves 


* Non ita ſe ſaluti ſuæ velle viam patere, que patuerit Fr 
conſultum, ut tot millia ſeeiorut iin. | 
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bles, with four "thouſand talents; (about 755006 
pounds) and all the riches of the army, Which Da- 
rius had left there at his fetting out againſt Alexander, 
as was before obſerved. But he was ſoon obliged to 
leave that place, becauſe of the diſeaſes that ſpread in 
his camp, occaſioned by the infection of the dead bo- 
dies, which covered all the field of battle. This 
prince advanced therefore over the plains towards Ba- 
bylon, and, after four days march, arrived at Mem- 


nis, where, in a cave, is ſeen the celebrated fountain 
which throws out ſo vaſt a quantity of bitumen, that, 
we are told, it was uſed as cement in building the walls 
„% —̃ ̃ ↄ— DE » RFREE] 


But what Alexander admired moſt was, a great 


gulph, whence ſtreamed 6 of fire, as 


from an inexhauſtible ſpring; and a flood of naphthy, 
which overflowing from the prodigious quantities of 
it, ſormed a great lake pretty near the gulph. This 
naphtha is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality 


more; diz. its catching fire fo very ſuddenly, that, 
before it touches a flame, it takes fire merely from 


the light that ſutrounds the flame, and ſets the air be- 
tween both on fire. The Barbarians being defirous 
of ſhewing the king the ſtrength and ſubtilty of this 
Gnibuſtible' ſubſtance, ſcattered ſeveral drops of it up 
and down after his arrival in Babylon, in that ſtreet 


Which went up to the houſe he liad choſen for his re- 
dende. After this, going to the other end of the 


leer, they brought torches near the places where 
thiſe drops were fallen (for it was night;) and the 


*#bps' which” were nigheft the torches taking fire on 


TTwdden,” the flame ran in an inftant to the other 
end; by which means the whole ſtreet ſeemed in one 
tern cbnflagrat on. 
When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazæus, 
her had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, ſur- 
rendered. himſelf, with his children who were grown 


8p, and gave the city into his hands. The king was 


very well pleaſed with his arrival; for he would have 
8 ä ' M 2 | met 


met with great difficulties in beſieging a city. of ſuch 
importance, and ſo well provided with every thing. 
Beſides his being a perſon of great quality, and very 
brave, he had alſo acquired great honour in the laſt 
battle; and others might have been prompted, from 
the example he ſet them, to imitate him. Alexander 
entered the city at the head of bis whole army, as. if 
he had been marching to a battle. The walls of Ba- 
dylon were lined with people, notwithſtanding the 
greateſt part of the citizens were gone out before, 
fromthe impatient deſire they had to ſee their new 
ſovereign, whoſe renown had far. out ſtripped his 
march. Bagophanes, governor of the fortreſs, and 
guardian of the treaſure, unwilling: to diſcover les 
zeal than Mazzus, ſtrewed the ſtreets with, flowers, 
and raiſed on both ſides of the way ſilver altars which 
Jmoaked not only with frankincenſe, but the moſt 
Fragrant perfumes of every kind. Laſt of all came the 
preſents which were to be made the king, viz. herds 


and panthers, which were carried in cages. Aſter 
theſe the magi walked, ſinging hymns after the man- 
ner of their country; then the —— nord. 
nied by the Babyloniſn ſoothſayers and muſicians: it 
vas cuſtomary for the latter to ſing the praiſes, of 
their king to their inſtruments; and the Chaldeans t 
-obſerve the motion of the planets, and the viciſſitude 
- of ſeaſons. The rear was brought up by the Babyle- 
niſh cavalry, which both men and horſes were ſo 
ſumptuous, that imagination can ſcarce reach ther 
magniſicence. The king cauſed the people to walk 
- after his infantry, and _ himſelf, ſurrounded with his 
guards, and: ſeated: on à chariot, entered the city; 
and from thence; rode to the palace, as in a kind of 
- triumph. The next day he took a view of all Da- 
rius's money and moveables. Of the monies he found 
in Babylon, he gave, by way of extraordinary re- 
compence, to each Macedon an hoi ſeman ſix unt, 


(about fiſteen pounds;) to each mercenary horſeman 
227 Ta. es & It 7 ; two 


— — 


'of. cattle; and a great number of horſes; as alſo lions 
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td ming, (about five pounds; ) to every Macedo- 
man ſoot ſoldier two mine; and to every one of the 
reſt; two months of their ordinary pay. He gave orders, 
purſuant to the advice of the Magi, with whom he 
had ſeveral conferences, for the rebuilding the tem- 
ples which Xerxes had demoliſhed ; and, amongothers; 
that of Belus, who was in greater veneration at Baby- 
lon than any other deity, He gave the governiment of 
the province to Mazæus, and the command of: the 
forces he left there to Apollodorus of Amphipolis. 
Alexander, in the midſt of the hurry and tumult of 
war, ſtill preſerved a love for the ſciences. He uſed 
often to converſe with the Chaldeans, who had a- 
Ways applied themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtrono- 
my from its origin, and gained great fame by their 
knowledge in it. They preſented him with aſtro- 
nomieal obſervations taken by their predeceſſors during 
the" ſpace of 1903 years, which conſequently went as 
Nr backward as the age of Nimrod. Theſe wWetze 
n who accompanied Alexander, to 
pi otg29k3 7 erer S199 ine 2191 
as he king refided longer in Babylon than he had 
done in any other city, which was of great prejudiee 
to the'difcipline of his ſorces. The people, even from 


9 
en hae 


2 motive, abandoned themſelves to pleaſures, 
v:1yoheptuouſneſs;' and the moſt infamous exceſſes ; 


hr did dadies, thougk of the higheſt quality, -obſetye 
deco furt or lie the leaſt reſerye in their im- 
moral actions, but gloried therein, ſo far from endea- 
'veurifig*o cenceal them, or bluſhing at their enor- 
mie. It muſt be confeſſed, that this army of ſol- 
'Gers; which had triumphed over, Aſia, after having 
thus enbr vated themſelves; and rioted; as it were, i 
he floth3and uxury of the city of Babylon, for 
Hirty- wur days together, would have been ſcaree able 
bee mpleut their exploits, had they been oppoſed by 
an enemy. But, as they were reinforced from time 
dome, theſe irregularities were not ſo viſible; for 
*®Parphyr, apud Simplic. in-lib.-2. de Calo, © _, 
092 | M 3 Amyntas 
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Amyntas brought ſix thouſand foot, and five hundred 
Macedonian horſe, which were ſent by Antipater; 
and fix hundred Thracian horſes, with three thouſand 


ſire hundred fcot of the fame nation; - beſides. four 


thouſand mercenaries from Peloponneſus, Web near 


four hundred horſes. 
Fhe above-mentioned Amyntas had alſo e 


the king fifty Macedonian youths, ſons to noblemen 
of the higheſt quality in the country, to ſerve as his 
guards. The youths in queſtion waited upon him at 


table, brought him his horſes When in the field, at- 
tended upon him in parties of hunting, and kept guard 


at the door of his apartment by turns: and theſe were 


the firſt ſteps to the higheſt ee both in the 
army and the ſtate. 

Aﬀter Alexander had left Babylon, he 05 the 
province of Sitacena, the ſoil of which is very fruitful, 
and productive of every thing valuable, which made 
him continue the longer in it. But leſt indolence 
ſhould enervate the courage of his ſoldiers, he propoſed 
prizes for ſuch of them as ſhould- exert the greateſt 
bravery'; and appointed, as judges of the actions of 
thoſe who ſhould diſpute this honour, perſons, vho 
themſelves had been eye-witneſies of the proofs of bra- 
very which each ſoldier had given in the former battles; 
ſor on theſe only the prizes were to be beſtowed. To 
tach of the eight men who were pronounced moſt 
valtant, he gave a regiment, conſiſſing of a thouſand 
men; whence thoſe officers were called Chiliarchi, 
This was the firſt time that regiments were compoſed 
of ſo great a number of ſoldiers, conſiſting before but 
of five hundred, and had not yet been the reward of 
valbur. The ſoldiers ran in crowds to view this il- 
luſtrious ſight, not only as eye-witneſies of the actions 
of all, but as judges over the judges themſelues; be- 
cauſe they might perceive, very eaſrly, whether re- 
wards were beftowed on merit, or merely by favour ; 

c ircumſtance, in which ſoldiers can never be 1 

poſe 
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T he prizes ſeem to have been diſtibuted 
with the utmoſt equity and juſtice. 


by "He likewiſe made ſeveral very advantageous . | 


in military diſcipline, as eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors; 
for he formed one ſingle body of his whole cavalry, 
without ſhewing any regard to the difference of na- 
tions, and appointed ſuch officers to command them, 
as they themſelves thought fit to nominate; whereas 
before, the horſemen of every nation uſed to fight un- 
der his on particular ſtandard, and was commanded 
by a colonel of that country. The trumpet's ſound 
uſed to be the ſignal for the march; but, as it very 
frequently could not be well heard, becauſe of the 


= great noiſe that is made in decamping, he gave orders 


that a ſtandard ſhould be ſet up over his tent, which 
might be ſeen by his whole army. He alſo appointed 


fire to be the ſignal in the wise and ſmoke in the 


day 1 EEO? 
mat marched Nn towards . where 
bs) arrived twenty days after his leaving Babylon; As 
be came near it, Abutites, governor of the province, 
ſent his ſon to meet him, with a promiſe to ſurrender 
the city into his hands; whether he were prompted to 
this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience to 
the orders of Darius, to amuſe Alexander with the 
hopes of plunder. IT he king gave this young noble- 
man a very gracious reception, Who attended him as 


far as the river Choaſpes, the waters of which are ſo 


ſamous, upon account of their exquiſite taſte. (x) The 


kings of Perſia never drank of any other; and, whi- 
therſoever they went, a quantity of it, after having 
been put over the fire, was always carried aſter them 


in ſilver vaſes. It was here Abutites came to wait 
upon him, bringing preſents worthy of a king; among 
which were dromedaries of incredible ſwiftneſs, and 
twelve elephants which Darius had ſent for from In- 
dia. Being come into the city, he took menſe ſums 


5 19 Herod, Lb. 1. c. 138. 
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find other things of infinite value. This wealth was 


FA « _—_—__ 4 1 
t of. the treaſury, with ffty;thouſand * talents ofifil- 
7 in oar an 1 125 0900p! 238 and a thou 


the produce of the exactions impoſed for ſeveral cen- 
taries | upon the common people, from whoſe. ſweat 
nd poverty immenſe revenues were raiſed. The 
Perlian, monarchs fancied they had amaſſed them ſor | 
their children and poſterity; but, in one hour, they 
fell into the hands of a foreign king, who was able to ö 
make a right uſe of them; for Alexander ſeemed to 
be merely the guardian or truſtee of the immenſe 
riches which he found hoarded up in Perſia; and ap- 
Plied them to no other uſe than the rewarding of mend 
and courage. "os 

Among other things, there, was found + five; thou, 
ſand quintals of , Hermione || purple, the fineſt; in the 
wetld, which had been treaſuring up there during the 
ſpace of one hundred and ninety years; notwithſtand- 
ing I its de and luffre n rex die 

1 d. „ en 1 5 ? 

„Here likewiſe was found | part of, the is eee he 
Nee, had brought from Greece; and, among others, 
the brazen ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
which Alexander ſent afterwards to Athens: e 
they were ſtanding in f Arrian's time. 5 

Tbe king being reſolved to march into Perſia, ap- 
pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Suſa, with a. 
gatrifon of tl res thouſand men; Mazarus, one of the 
lords of his court, was made governor of, the citadel, 
with a thouſand Macedonian ſoldiers, who could not 
ſollow him by reaſon of their great 8. es — ye” 
government of Suſiana to Abutites. | 


. 


About ſeven without foe | 
bundred thouſand pounds. 

+ The reader will baue an idea 
ef the prodigious value d this, 
when be is told, that RAN 


"Ma wa 979 T 
11 here the Ll "i 12 00. | 


”_ "What * aſcribes * % 
Alexander i in regard to the ſtatues of | 


was fold at the rate of an bundred' 'Harmodius a 
tributed by other Biſtorians to other 


Princes. 


livres à pound, Ile guintal is an 
bandrcd weight of Parts, 


Ariftogiten, is at. 


He 
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17 fe ef Daring mother and Children in Suſa, and 
maß received from Macedonia a great quantity, of 
putple ftuffs and rich habits, . made after the faſhion of 
the country, he preſented them to Syſigambis, toge» 
157 3, for he 
paid her cer) Kind of Hancur, and loved her as ten: 
derly as if the had been his mother. He likewiſe com- 
mianded tHe meſſengers to tell her, that in caſe ſhe fan- 
cied thoſe Ruffs; ſhe 'might make het grand - chudren 
earn the art of weaving them, by way of amuſement, 
and to give them as preſents to whomſoever they 
ſpbuld think proper. At theſe words, the tears Which 
t 


when ber ſpoke chu: '. Mother, the tuff in which 
«you ſer me cloathed, was not only a gift of my 
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„ tho? this belongs properly t to Olympia oblys to 


„ whom Iowe my birth.“ 
What I have juſt now relatdd, may ſuggeſt two 
refleftions, both which, in my opinion, are very na- 


tural, and at the ſame time of the utmoſt importance. 


Fe irſt, we ſee to how great a height the Perſians (fo 


vain and haughty in other reſpects) carried the venera- 


tion they ſhewed their parents. The reader, doubt- 


leſs, N enbefs, that Cyrus the Great, in the midſt 
of his conqueſts, and the moſt exalted pitch to which 
fortune had raiſed him, would not accept of the ad- 


vantageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, 
viz. of giving him his daughter in marriage, and Me. 
dia for her dowry, till he had firſt adviſed with his fa- 


ther and mother, and obtained their conſent. * Hif- 
tory informs us here, that, among the Perſians, a fon 


never dared to ſeat himſelf before his mother, till he 


had firſt obtained her leave; and that to do otherwiſe 


was conſidered as a crime. Alas! how widely do our 
manners differ from ſo excellent an inſtitution ? 
_ Secondly, I diſcover, in the ſame relation, ſeveral 
valuable footſteps of that happy ſiraplicity which pre- 


vailed in antient times, when it was the cuſtom for 


ladies, though of the greateſt diſtinction, to employ 
themſelves in uſeful, and ſometimes lahorious works. 
Every one knows what is told us in ſcripture to this 
purpoſe; concerning Rebecca, Rachel, and feveral 
others. We read in Homer, of princeſſes drawing 
themſelves water from ſprings ; and waſhing,witt: their 
own hands, the linen of their reſpective families, 
+ Here the ſiſters of Alexander, that is, the daughters 
of a powerful prince, are employed in making cloaths | 
for their brother. The celebrated Lucretia uſed to 
ſpin in the midſt of ker female attendants,” Auguſtus, 
who was ſovereign of the world, wore; ſor (ſeveral 
years together, no other cloaths but what his wiſe and 
* Scio apud vos, filium in con- 4 M ater, hanc veſtem, quam in 
ſpectu matris nefas eſſe conſidere, dutus ſum, ſororum non ſolùm do- 
niſi cùm illa permiſit. Q, Curt. num, ſed etiam opus vides, & Cur» 
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Hei eim. It was a cuſtom in the northern parts | 
of the world, not many years fince, for the princels | 
who then fat upon the throne, to prepare ſeveral of the |} 
diſhes at every meal. In a word, needle-work, the | 
care of domeſtic affairs, a ſerious and retired life, is the | 
proper function of women; and for this they were de- i 
ſigned by providence, The depravity of the age has 
indeed affixed to theſe cuſtoms, which are very "hear ik 
as old as the creation, an idea, of meanneſs and con- f 
tempt : but then, what has it ſubſtituted in the room | 
of the harſh and vigorous exerciſes which a juſt educa- 
tion enabled the ſex to undertake ; to that laborious 
and uſeful life which was ſpent at home? A ſoft indo- 
lence, a ſtupid idleneſs, frivolous converſations, vain 
amuſements, a ſtrong paſſion for public ſhews, arid a 
frantic .love of gaming. Let us compare theſe two 
characters, and then pronounce which of them may 
juſtly boaſt its being founded on good ſenſe, ſolid judg- 
ment, and a taſte for truth and nature. It muſt, ne- 
vertheleſs, be confeſſed, in honour. of the fair ſex, and 
of our nation, that ſeveral ladies among us, and thoſe 
of the higheſt quality, make it not only a duty, but a 
pleaſure, to employ themſelves in neellle-works, not 
of a trifling, but of the moſt uſeful kind; and to 
make part of their furniture with their own hands. I 
alſo might add, that great numbers of theſe adorn their 
minds with agreeable, and, at the ſame time, ſerious 
/ Oe nos. 
Alexander, having taken his leave of Syſigambis, 
Who now was extremely well ſatisfied, arrived 1; the 
banks of a river, called by the inhabitants Paſi-Tigris, 
Having croſſed it with nine thouſand foot and three. 
thouſand horſe, conſiſting of Agrians, as well as of 
Grecian, mercenaries, and a reinforcement of three 
thouſand Thracians, he entered the country of the 
Ui. This region lies near Suſa, and extends to the 
frontiers of Perla ; a narrow paſs only lying between 
it and Suſiana. Madathes commanded this province. 
Nu river differs from the Tigris. 


* This 
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his man was. not, a;time-ſervery non a foflower. of 
rde; ; but, faithful to his ſoveteign, he reſolved to 


hold out to the laſt extremity; and, ſor this purpoſe, \ 


had withdrawn, into his own city, which ſtood in Gr 
the midſt of craggy rocks, and was ſurrounded with | wit 
precipices. Having been forced ſrom thenee, he re- tain 
TIEN 19290 the citadel, whence the beſieged ſent thirty, | wh 
_ deputies ander, to ſue for quarter; which they | the 
an, at laſt, by the interceſſion of Sy ſigambis. | pre: 
The e king, not. only pardoned Madathes, Who was a Bar 
near relation of that princeſs, but likewiſe ſet all the beli 


captive and, thoſe who had ſurrendered themſelves, | this 
at li berty ; permitted them to enjoy their ſeveral: rights I goii 
d e pri Hepes ;, Would, not ſuffer the city to be plun- But 
0 ( but le t them plough their lands without paying the 
any 12 or tribute. Could Syſigambis have poſſibly up01 
obtai ined more from her own ſon on this orcabans had ſet 
e been the victor ? ther 
The Ts being ſubdued, Alexander gave part of ther 
by, army, to Parmenio, and commanded him to march: rade 
it through the plain; whilſt himſelf, at the head of wou 

wy, ht-armed troops, croſſed the mountains, which thei! 
BY as far as Perſia, The fifth day he arrived at the niet 
fals of Suſa. Ariobarzanes, with four thouſand foot con 
and ſeven hundred horſe, had taken poſſeſſion of thoſe Afte 
rocks. which are craggy on all ſides, and poſted the iſ ties 

arbari Wis hs at the ſummit, out of the reach of arrows, mou 
12 al 0 40 d built a wall in thoſe paſſes, and encamped his enen 


er it. As ſoon as Alexander advanced in or- 
| 92 5 to 1 415 him, the Barbarians rolled, from the 
top of the mountains, ſtones of a prodigious ſize, 
which falling from rock to rock, ruſhed forward with 
ferner, violence, and at once cruſhed to pieces 

inds Ph 1 Va | The King, being very much 

925 Fe this ſight, commanded a retreat to be ſound- 
ed ; 3: and it, Was with; the utmoſt grief he. ſaw himſelf 
1 Haud . quippe ultima pro fide experiri decte⸗ 
verat. & Curt. 14 bie b lad ami 
_ IRE pry Ll | not 
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ndt onlyoſtept a this paſs, but'deprivet' of alt hopes of 
ever being able to force it. 21th O01 la * _ ud by 1 7 

Whilſt he was revolving theſe gloomy thoughts, a a 
Grecian priſoner, ſurrendered himſelf to Alexander, 


with a promiſe to conduct him to the top of the moun- 
tain by another wax. The king accepted of the offer, 
' when) leaving the ſuperintendance of the camp and of 
the atmy to Craterus, he eommanded him to'cauſe a” = 
great number of fires to be lighted, in order that the 
* Barbarians might thereby be more ſtrongly induced to 

| believe, that Alexander was there in perſon, After 
this, taking ſome choſen troops with him, he ſet out, 


going through all the by-ways, as his guide directed. 


Hut, deſides that theſe paths were very craggy, and 
| the rocks ſo ſlippery, that their feet would ſcarce ſtand 
| upon them ; the ſoldiers were alſo very much diſtreſ- 
ſed by the ſnows which the winds had brought toge- 


ther, and which were ſo high, that the men ſell into 
them, as into ſo many ditches ; and, when their com- 
rdes endeavoured to draw them out, they themſelves 


would likewiſe ſink” into them; not to mention, that 


their fears were greatly increaſed by the hotrors of the 
night, by their being in an unknown country, and 


conducted by a guide, whoſe fidelity was doubtful. 


After having gone through a great number of diffcul- 
ties and dangers, they at laſt got to the top of the 
mountain. Then going down, they diſcovered the 
enemyis corps de- garde, and appeared behind them; 
fword in hand, at a time when they leaſt expected it, 
duch as made the leaſt defence, who were but few, 
were cut to pieces; by which means, the cries of the 
dying on one ſide, and on the other the fright of thoſe 
who were flying to their main body, ſpread'fo great a 
terrot, (that they fled,” without ſtriking a blow. At 
this unoiſe Craterus advanced, as Alexander had com- 
manded at his going away, and ſeized the paſs, which 
till then had reſiſted his attaeks; and at the ſame 
time, Philotas advanced forwards by another way, 
with Amyntas, Cœnus and Polyſperchon, and broke 
quite 
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quite through the Barbarians, whe now, were attacked 
on every fide. The greateſt part of them were cut to 
ieces, and thoſe who fled fell into precipices. Ario- 
RR with part of the cavalry, eſcaped by flying 
Over the mountains. f Ii O11 Moggol TI! vim 
Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune, 
which conſtantly attended him in allchis undertakings, 
having extricated himſelf happily out of the, danger to 
which he was, ſo lately expoſed, marched immediately 
towards Perſia, Being on the road, be received let. 
ters from Tiridates, governor of Perſepolis, which in- 
formed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the 
report of his advancing towards him, were determined 
to plunder Dariusꝰ's treaſures, with, which he Was in- 
truſted, and therefore that it was neceſſary far him to 
make all the haſte imaginable to ſeize them himſelf; 
that he had only the“ Araxes to crofs, after which, 
the road was ſmooth and eafy. Alexander, upon this 
news, leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole 
night at the head of his cavalry, who were very much 
harraſſed by the length and ſwiftneſs of this march, 
and paſſed the Araxes, on a bridge, which, by his or- 
der, had been built ſome days before. N 
Zut, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large 
body of men, who exhibited a memorable example of 
the greateſt miſery. - Theſe were about four thouſand 

Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, having 
been made priſoners of war, had ſuffrred all the tor- 
ments which the Perſian tyranny could inflict. The 
hands of ſome had been cut off, the feet of others; and 
others again had loſt their noſes and ears: aſter which, 
having impreſſed, by fire, barbarous characters on their 
faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them as ſo ma- 
ny laughing- ſtocks, with which they ſported perpetu- 
ally. They appeared like ſo many ſhadows, rather 
than like men; ſpeech being almoſt the only thing by 
which they were known to be ſuch. Alexander could 
not refrain from tears at this ſight ; and, as they una- 
* This is not the ſame river with that in Armenia, 
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| 6G fajd ſome of them, for us to 
' & fore all Greece, in the dreadful condition to which 
d we are reduced; a condition ſtill more ſhameful 
«than diſſatisfactory? The beſt way to bear miſery, 
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bimouſly befbught bim to commiſrate their condi- 


tion; he bid them, with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not to 
deſpond, and aſſured them, that they ſhould again ſee 
their wives and country. This propoſal, which one 
might ſuppoſe ſhould naturally have filled them with 

eres them very much, various opinions ari- 
ſing on that occaſion. How will Tele poſſible, 
appear publickly be- 


% jg to conceal it; and no country is ſo ſweet to the 


* wretched, as ſolitude, and an oblivion of their paſt 
«calamities. 'Befides, how will it be poſſible for us 
© to: undertake ſo long a journey? Driven to a great 
„ diſtance from Europe, baniſhed to the moſt remote 


«| parts of the eaſt, worn out with age, and moſt of 
our limbs maimed ; can we pretend to undergo fa- 
4 tigues, which have even wearied a triumphant ar- 
«my ?' The only thing that now remains for us, 
cis to hide our miſery, and to end our days among 
anthoſe, who are already ſo aceuſtomed to our miſ- 
« fortunes.” Others, in whom the love of their 


country extinguiſhed all other ſentiments, repreſented, 
4 That the gods offered them what they ſhould not 
% n have dared to wiſh, viz. their country, their” 


wives, their children, and all thoſe things for whoſe 
% ſake men are fond of life, and deſpiſe death. That 
te they had long enough born the ſad yoke of ſlavery; 
«and that nothing happier could preſent itſelf, than 
ee their bein 
« breathe their native air, to reſume their antient man- 


c ners, laws and facrifices, and to die in preſence of 


their wives and children.“ * e. Sl 
However, the former opinion prevailed; and ac- 


cordingly they beſought the king to permit them to con- 
tinue in a country, where they had ſpent fo many 


years. He granted their requeſt, and preſented each 


indulged the bliſs of going at laſt to 


of 
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ofoebem - three: thouſand diaclimas ; [ve men un 
cloaths, and the ſame number for women j two cdu- 
ple of oxen to plough their lands, an corn to ſoꝶ 
them. He commanded: the governor of the province 
nat to ſuffer them to be moleſted in any manner, and 
ordered; that they ſhould, be free: from ——— 
of every kind. Such behavibur as this Wasttrul 
It vas, indeed, impoſſible ſor Aleuander to reſtor — 
the limbs, of which the Nerſians had ſo eruelly depriu. 
ed them; but then he reſtored them to liberty, tran- 
quillity and abundance. Thrice happy thoſe princes, 
who are affected with the pleaſure which ariſes from 
the doing of good ee and uh melt with pity ſor: 
the unfortunate Ne, An gert A. RK O: Ane 
Alexander, having; called together, then next day; 
the generals of his army, repreſented ta them, 4 That 
<& nocity in the world had ever been more fatal to the 
„% (Greeks, than Perſepolis, the antient —— of 
ec the Perſian monarchs, and the capitab of 4 
4 pite. For that it was from thenee all th — 
c nrmies pou ured, Which had overfiowed:(Greede ; — 
„ whence. Darius, and afterwards: Xerxes had car. 
<< ried the firebrand af the moſt aecurſed war, which 
c had laid waſte all Europe; and therefore, that it 
4 was.incumbent.on them to revenge the manes of 
ce their anceſtors.” It was already abandoned by the 
Perſians, who all fled ſeparately, as fear drove them. 
Alexander entered it with bis/phalanx, when the vic-' / 
torious ſoldiers ſoon met with riches ſufficient to ſatiate 
their avarice, and immediately cut to pieces all thoſe 
who ſtill remained in the city. However, the king 
ſoon put an end to the maſſacre, and publiſhed an or- 
der, by which his ſoldiers were ſorbid do violate the 
chaſtity. of the women. Alexander had bafdre pos 
ſeſſed himſelf, either by force or eapitilatitn, of 41's 
great number of. incredibly rich cities 3: but all | this: 
was a trifle compared to. the treaſures he found here, 
The Barbarians had 1aid up at Perſepolis, as in a fore: 


* alu one hundred fifty frundi, 
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nook 


deſigned to defray the expe 


crow net. 


Tha tir of Attica, and at that time miſtreſs to Ptolemy, 


to the: ¶ who afterwards was king of Egypt. About the end 
ice of of the feaſt, during which ſhe had ſtudiouſly endea- 
r em- voured to praiſe the king in the moſt artſul and deli- 
ighty: I cate manner (a ſtratagem too often practiſed by wo? 
; unten men of that character) ſhe ſaid, with a gay tone of 
car voice, , T hat it would be matter of inexpreſſible joy 
rhich “ to her, were ſhe permitted (maſked as ſhe then was, 
hat it © and in order to end this feſtival nobly) to burn tbe 
ies of “ magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burnt 
y the © Athens; and ſet it on fire with her own hand, in 
hem. “ order that it might be ſaid in all parts of the world, 
e vie- that the women, who had followed Alexander in his 
atiate “ expedition to Aſia, had taken much better vengeance | 


thoſe "FF © of the Perfians, for the many calamities they had 


whole company follow him, breaking into loud accla- 
, cighters million folk. 


mations, 
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hauſe, ill ch wenlthef Perſia. bt Gold and ſilver were 0 
neuer ſoen here but in heaps; not to mention the 
cloaths and furniture of ineſtimable value; ſor this was 
the ſeat of luxury. There was found in the treaſury: 
one hundred and twenty thouſand talents *, which were 
es nce of the war, To this 
al; prodigious ſum he added + fix thouſand talents, taken 
tom Paſagarda-. This was a city which Cyprus 
b. had built, wherein the kings of Perſia uſed to be 


| During Alexander's ſtay in Perfepolis, a little be- 
ſoꝛre he fet out upon his march againſt Darius, he en- 
ty for: Þ tertained his friends at a banquet, at which the gueſts 
: 31117 drank to exceſs. Among the women, who were ad- 
day mitted to it maſk d, was Thais the courtezan, a na- 


brought upon the Grecians, than all the generals 
* who:had fought for them both by ſea and land.“ 
Allthe-gueſts applauded the difcourſe ; when imme- 
lately the king roſe from table (his head being crowned* 
with flowers) and taking a torch in his hand, he ad- 
ranced forward to execute this mighty exploit. The 


+ About nine hundred thouſand 
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mations, and afterwards, ſinging and dancing, they 
ſurround the palace. All the reſt of the Maeedonians, 
at this noiſe, ran in crouds with lighted tapers, and 
ſet fire to every part of it. However, Alexander way 
ſorry, not long after, for what he had done; and 
thereupon gave orders for extinguiſhing the fire, but it 
Was too late. 3 | v1irodfjus sm 
As he was naturally very bountiful, his great ſuc- 
ceſſes increaſed this. beneficent diſpoſition ; and he ac- 
companied the preſents he made with ſuch teſtimonies 
of humanity and kindneſs, and fo obliging a carriage, 
as very much inhanced their merit. He exerted this 
temper in a particular manner towards the fifty Mace- 
donian young lords, who. ſerved under him as guards, 
Olympias, his mother, thinking him too proſuſe, 
wrote to him as follows: I don't blame you, faid 
« ſhe, for being heneficent towards your friends, for 
« that is acting like a king: but then a-medium ought 
to be obſerved in your magnificence. Von equal 
„ them all with kings, and by heaping riches ol 
&, them, you give them an opportunity af making 
great number of friends, of all whom you deprixe 
« yourſelf.” As ſhe often wrote the ſame advice to 
him, he always kept her letters very ſecret, and die 
not ſhew them to any perſon ;| but happening to open 
one of them, and beginning to read it, Hephæſtion 
drew. near to him, and read it over his ſhoulder, 
which the king obſerving, did not offer to hindet 
him; but taking only his ring from his finger, hee pit 
the ſeal of it upon the lips of his favourite, as an ad- 
monition to him not to divulge What he had read. 
He uſed to ſend magnificent preſents to his mother; 
but then he would never let her have any concern in 
the affairs of the government. She uſed frequently to 
make very ſevere. complaints upon that account, but 
he always ſubmitted to her ill humour with great mil. 
neſs and patience. Antipater having one day wrote 1 
long letter againſt her, the king, after reading it, fte. 


plied, Antipater does not know that one ſingle tear. ſbed i 
n a ms 
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a mother; will obliterate ten thauſand fuch letters as this. 
A behaviour like this, and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew'at 
one and the ſame time, that Alexander was both a 
kind ſon and an able politician ; and that he was per- 
fectly ſenſible how dangerous it would have been, had 


| he inveſted a woman of Olympias's character with the 
i ſupreme authority. 2 5 «9384 003-26 W 
at fuce MW +20! 35939 2 ll 00 0 TESTS Br 

t SECT. X. Darius leaves Ecbataua. He is betrayed, 
and put in chains by Beſſus governor of Badtria. The 


latter, upon Alexander's advancing tawards him, flies, 


5 f 
ra 


. after. having covered Darius with wounds, ' who ex- 


res a few. moments before Alexander's arrival. He 
(4)! A Lexander, after he had taken Perſepolis and 


Pafagarda, was reſolved to purſue Darius, who 


was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of 


Media. There remained flil] with this fugitive prince 
thirty thouſand foot, among whom were four thouſand' 
Greeks,» who were faithful to him to-the laſt. Beſides 


theſe he had four thouſand lingers, and upwards of 


three; thouſand: cavalry, moſt of them Bactrians, com- 


| manded' by Befſus governor of Bactria. Darius 


marched his forces a little out of the common road, 
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cruſhed under the ran of an empi 


2800 > } 


rler be 
low my fortune rather than that of the eon a, 
„for which you certainly have merited a tecor 


4 from the gods; and T do net doubt but they wil 


ec prove beneficent towards you, in cafe that power i; 
denied me. With ſuch ſoldiers and officers I woulf 
«brave, without the leaſt Yready the enemy, How 
66) formidable ſoever he may be. What f weld any ot 
have me ſurrender myſelf up to the mercy of the 
<:conqueror, and expect from him, as a reward of 
„ my baſeneſs and meanneſs of ſpirit, the poverh- 
ment of ſome province” which he may condeſceni 
to leave me? ' No—Tr" never ſhall be in the power 
of any man, either to take away, or fix upon m 

6 head the diadem L wear; the fame hour hall put! 


period to my reign, and life. If yoh have alf the 


* ſame courage and reſolution, which Jean no Ways 
doubt, I affure myſelf that you ſhall retain” your 

8e liberty, and not be expoſed to the pride and inſult 
of the Macedonians. Vou have in your hands the 
means either to revenge or terminate ll your evil,” 

Having ended this ſpeech, the whole bödy of ſoldier 
replied with ſhouts, ' that they were ready to follow 
him whitherſoever he ſhould go, and would' ſhed the 
laſt drop of their blood in his deſenſdmee. 

Such was the reſolution of the ſoldiery but Nabe. 
2anes, one of the greateſt lords df Pe „ and gener 
ofathe horſep had 'confpired nh Beffes ge Nerat d 
the Bactrians; to commit the blaekeſt of W ene 
and that was, to ſelze upom the perſon ef the king a 
lay him in chains; which they might eaſily do, 
cach of them had a great numder of ſoldiers under His 
command. Their deſign was, if Alexander fhonld 
purſue chem, to ſecure themſelves, by giving up Di 
riusalive into his hands; ard, aum lect — 
to murder that prince, and afterwatds' fg 
and begin a new: war. Fbeſe — eg 0 0 
the troops, by repreſenting to them, that they weir 
going to their deſtruction; that they would * be 
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ready, ;t9-fal'; at the ſame time that Bactriana was 
pen to them, and offered them | immenſe; riches: 
Though theſe practices were carried on very ſeeretly, 
they came however ta the ear of Darius, ho could 


5 believe them. Patron, who eommanded the 


werks, intreated him, but in vain, to piteh his tent 


| among them, and to truſt the guard of his perſon to 


| hoſe fidelity he might depend. Darius 
could not prevail with himſelf to put ſo great an af- 
front, upon the Perſians, and therefore made this an- 


ser: That it would be a leſs affliction to him to 


be. deceived by; than to condemn them. That he 
bold ſuffer, the worſt of evils amidſt thoſe of his 


Ln, mation rather than ſeek; for ſecurity among 
L ſtrangers, how faithful and affectionate ſoever he 
| & might believe them: and that he could not but die 


experienced the truth of this counſel ; for the traitors 


ſeiged him, bound him in chains of gold, by way of 


as, he, was a king, and then laying him in a cb: 
vergdchariot, they ſet out towards Bactriana. 
2; Alexander. being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed 
that Darius had left that city five days before. He 
then ommanded Parmenio to lay up all the treaſures 
of, Perla, in the caſtle of Ecbatana, under a ſtrong 
Ward which he left there. According to (x) Strabo, 
thele. treaſures amounted to an hundred and eighty 
thouſand talents. (about twenty-ſeven. millions ſter- 
ling ) and, acording to (2) Juſtin, to ten talents 
more, ( about fifteen hundred thouſand pounds.) He 
fron zhim to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, 
the country of the Caduſians, with the T hracians, 
the. foreigners, and the reſt of the cavalry, the ro 


ies ex cepted. He ſent orders to Clitus, ho 
ved. behind in Sufa, - where he fell ſick, that as ſoon 
he, was arrived at Ecbatana, he ſhould take the 
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forces which were lefe 1 thas . -ng come to kin 
in Parthia. 


„Alenanden, . che reſt of his army; parka Da 
rius, and arrived the eleventh da 


at Rhaga, which 


is a long day's journey from the Caſpian ſtreiphts; but F 


Darius had already paſſed through them. Alexande | 


' 


now. deſpairing to overtake him, what difpatch ſever | 


he might make, ſtaid there five days to reſt his forces, 
He then marched againſt the Parthians, and that day ; 


pitched his camp near the Caſpian ſtreights, and paſ- 
fed them the next. News was ſoon brought him, that 
Darius had been ſeized by the traitors ; that Beflu 
had cauſed him to be drawn in a chariot, and had ſent 
the unhappy 
of his perſon; that the vvhole army obeyed that wretch, 
Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who not having 
a ſoul baſe enough to conſent to ſo abominable a deed, 
and-being too weak to prevent it, had therefore left the 
high road, and marched towards the mountains. 
This was a freſh-motive for him to haſten his march. 
The Barbarians, at his arrival, were feized with dread, 
though the mateh would not have been equal, had Bel: 
ſus been-as reſolute for fighting as for putting in execu- 
tion the deteſtable act above mentioned; for his troops 
exceeded the enemy both in number and ſtrength, and 
were all cool and ready for the combat; whereas 
Alexander's troops were quite fatigued with the length 
of their march. But the name and reputation of 
Alexander (a motive all- powerful in war) filled them 
with ſuch prodigious terror, that they all fled; Beſſis 
and his aecomplices being come up with Darius, they 
requeſted him to mount 1 thi horſe and fly from the 
enemy: but he replied, that the gods were ready to 
revenge the evils he had ſuffered; and beſeeclling Alex. 
ander to do him juſtice, he refuſed:t follow a band of 
traitors. * At - theſe words ſell into ſuch a fury, 
that all threw their darts at him, and feft him covered 
with wounds. Aſter having perpetrated this horrid 
* This 1 7s the city mentioned in Tobit, ii. 7. 


1 clan 


monarch before, in order to be the ſuret | 


to hin crime; they ſeparated, in order to lexve different foot- 
i eps of their flight, and thereby elude the purſuit of 
ued Dz the enemy, in eaſe he ſhould: follow them; or at leaft 
„ which || oblige him to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the 
ts ; but way of Hyreania, and Beſſus that of Bactriana, both 
lexande: I being; followed by a very few horſemen; and, as 
h ſoever | the Batbarians were by: this means deſtitute of leaders, 
s forces, they diſperſed themſelves up and down, as fear or hope 
hat day directed their ſteps. Sten 7 e 
and pe. Aſter ſearching about in different places, Darius was 
im, tht at laſt found in a folitude, his body run through with 
t Beſſu Þ ſpears, lying in a chariot, and drawing near his end. 
had ſent However, he had ſtrength enough before he died to 
he ſurer call for drink, which a Macedonian, Polyſtratus by 
wretch, name, brought him. He had a' Perſian priſoner; 
t having whom he employed as his interpreter. Darius, after 
a deed, drinking the liquor that had been given him, turned 
left the to the Macedonian, and ſaid: That in the deplorable 
15S. „ ſtate te which he was reduced, he however ſhould 
march. have the comfort to ſpeak to one who could under- 
h dread tand him, and that his laſt words would not be 
12d Beſ. K lost. He therefore charged him to tell Alexander, 
| execy- „ that he died in his debt, though he had never ob- 
s troops % lged him. That he gave him a multitude of 
2th, and i thanks ſor the great humanity he had exerciſed to- 
where „ wards bis mother, his wife, and his children, whoſe 
> length “ bires he had not only ſpared, but reſtored them to 
tion of © their former ſplendor. F hat he beſougliit the gods 
ed them to give vi to his arms, and make him monarch 
 Beſſis ef the univerſe. That he thought he need not 
as, they V intreat him to revenge the execrable murder com- 
om the i mitted on his perſon, as this was the common cauſe 
eady to 8 of, kings. 2009 37 Is. To | 
g Alex- -r:After;this,: taking Polyſtratus by the hand, 6 Give 
band of MW © bim ſaid he, thy hand, as I give thee mine; and 
a fury, t carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able 
covered to give of my gratitude and affection.“ Saying 
| horrid i theſe words, he breathed his laſt. Alexander coming 
uva moment after, and ſering Darius's body, he wept 
crime, II 4-1 bitterly; 
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bitterly ; 804 by the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of aſfeci 
on that could be given him, proved how intimately 
he was affected with the unhappineſs of a prince who 
deſerved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his 
military cloak, and threw it on Darius's body; then 
cauſing it to be embalmed, and his coffin to be adorned 
with a royal magnificence, he ſent it to Syſigambis, 
in order that it might be interred with the honoun 
uſually paid to the deceaſed Perſian monarchs, and he 
entombed with his anceſtors. 

(b) Thus died Darius, the third year of the CXTIth 
7: gene at about fifty years of age, fix of which 
| ned, He was a gentle and pacific prince; 

his reign 4 been unſullied with injuſtice or cru- 
elty, which was owing either to his natural lenity, or 
to his not having had an opportunity of acting other- 
wiſe, from the perpetual war he had carried on againſt 
Alexander all the time he had ſat upon the throne. In 
him the Perſian empire ended, after having exifted 
two hundred and nine 7 computing from the be- 
ginning of the reign o ores ths the great (the founder 
of it) under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyſes, 
Smerdis Magus, Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpis, — 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II, Sogdianus, Do- 
rius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes O- 
chus, Arles, Darius Codomanus. 


Szer. XI. Ves which firft cauſed the declenſin, and 
at laſt the ruin of the Perſian * 


„H E death of Darius Codomanus may very juftly 

be confidered as the æra, but not as as 2 ſole Jauſs 
of the deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy. When 
we take a general view of the hiftory of the king 
above mentioned, and conſider with as attention 
their different characters and methods of governing, 
whether in peace or war, we eaſily perceive © hor this 
declenſion was prepared at a great diſtance, and car- 


(5) A. M. 3674 Ant. J. C. 330% 
| | ried 
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niechon to its end by viſible ſteps which denoted a total 
We may declare at firſt ſight, that the declenſion of 
the Perſian empire, and its fall, are owing to its origin 
and primitive inſtitution. It had been formed by the 
union ot two nations, who differed very much in man- 
bers and inclinations. © The Perſians were a ſober, 
laborious, modeſt people; but the Medes were wholly 
devoted to pride, luxury, ſoſtneſs and voluptuouſneſs. 
The example of frugality and ſimplicity which Cy- 
n rus had ſet them; and their being obliged to he al- 
hich | ways under arms to gain fo many viRtories, and ſup- 
net; port themſelves in the midſt of ſo many enemies, pre- 
cru. | vented-thoſe vices from ſpread ing for ſome time, But, 
y, ot after thoſe nations had ſubjected all things, the fond- 
ther. | neſs which the Medes had naturally for pleaſures and 
aint magnificence, ſoon leſſened the temperance of the 
la Perſians, and became, in a little time, the prevailing 
:ifted taſte of the two nations. 3 5 
* Several other cauſes conſpired to this. Bahy lon, 
nder when eonquered, intoxicated its victors with her poi- 
yſes, ſoned cup, and inchanted them with the charms of 
es I, pleaſure. She furniſhed them with ſuch miniſters and 
Da- | inſtruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
s O- | t> foment and cheriſh delights with art and delicacy :, 
and the wealth of the richeſt provinces in the world, 

being at the entire diſpoſal of new ſoyereigns, they 

and thereby were enable to ſatiate all their deſires. | 
Even Cyrus himfelf, as I obſerved elſewhere, con- 
ttibuted to this, without perceiving the conſequence of 
it; and prepared men's minds by the ſplendid ban- 
quet he gave, after having ended his conqueſts; and 
wheny he ſhewed himſelf in the midſt of his troops, 
vo had ſhared in his victories, with ſuch a pump and 
oſtentation as were moſt capable of dazzling the eye. 
He began, by inſpiring them with an admiration for 
pomp and ſhew, which they had hitherto deſpiſed. 
He ſuggeſted to them, that magnificence and riches 
; were worthy of crowning the moſt glorious exploits, 
ried Wor. VI. — and 


and the end and fruit of them: and by thus inſpiring 
his ſubjects with a ſtrong deſire for things they ſaw ſo 
highly eſteemed by a moſt accompliſhed prince, his ex. 
ample authorized them to abandon themſelves to that 
guſt without reſerve. SIE i 
Flle alfo ſpread this evil, by his obliging judges, of. 
ficers and governors of provinces, to appear in ſplen- 
dor before the people, the better to repreſent the ma- 
jeſty of the prince. On one ſide, theſe magiſtrate; 
Wd commanders eaſily miſtook theſe ornaments and 
trappings of their employments for the moſt eſſential 
parts of them, endeavouring to diſtinguiſh them. 
ſelves by nothing but this glittering outſide: and 


on the other ſide, men of the greateſt wealth in the NE 


provinces propoſed them as ſo many patterns for their 
imitation, and were ſoon followed by perſons of mo- 
derate fortune, whom thoſe in the loweſt Nations «i 
life endeavoured to equal. 1 
So many cauſes of degeneracy uniting together, 
and being authoriſed publickly, ſoon deſtroyed the an- 
tient virtue of the Perſians. They did not fink, like 
the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been 
long foreſeen, and often oppoſed. Scarce was Cyru 
dead, but there roſe up as it were another nation, and 
kings of a quite different genius and character. Men 
no longer diſcourſed of that manly, that ſevere edu- 
cation which was beſtowed on the Perſian youth; of 
_ thoſe public ſchools of ſobriety, patience, and emul:- 
tion for virtue, nor of thoſe laborious and warlike ex- 
erciſes ; of all theſe there did not remain the ſmallef 
traces: their young men being brought up in ſplendor 
and effeminacy, which they now ſaw was had in ho 
nour, immediately began to deſpiſe the happy ſimpl;- 
city of their forefathers, and formed, in the ſpace. of 
one generation, an entire new. ſet of people, whoſe 
manners, inclinations and max ims were directly oppo 
ſite to thoſe of antient times. They grew haughty, 
vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in treaties; 
and acquired this peculiar character, that they, of a 
| | peop 65 
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linured to the toils of war, a confuſed multitude of men, 
"who were taken by force out of their reſpective coun- 


in their ſervice ; that they properly depended on them 


the beft troops of the enemy: they were the ®nly ſol- 
diers in Darius's army who performed their duty, and 
continued faithful to him to the laſt ; and we have 
ſeen that Memnon the Rhodian was the ſole great ge- 
neral who fought againſt Alexander. 

2 Tnftead of chuſing for the command of their forces, 
" officers of ſkill and experience, they uſed to appoint 


85 riches and credit; and who were diſtinguiſhed by 
tainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, and 


gun ards, domeſtics, eunuchs and women; ſuch an aſ- 
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pedf „were the moſt abandoned to ſplendor, luxuty, 
- feaſti ing, and even to drunkenneſs : 


So that we may 
affirm, that the empire of the Perſians was almoſt at 


its birth, what other empires grew up to through 


length of time only, and began where others end. It 


' bore the principle of its deſtruction in its own boſom, 


and this internal vice increaſed every reign. 

Aſter the unſucceſsful expeditions of Darius and 
Netres againſt Scythia and Greece, the princes their 
ſucceſſors became inſenſible to the ambition of making 


"conqueſts, and gave themſelves up a prey to idleneſs 


and effeminacy: they grew careleſs of military diſci- 
pline, and ſubſtituted in the place of regular pl oldiers, 


tries. The reader may have obſerved on more than 
one occaſion, that the whole ſtrength, and almoſt the 
only reſource of the Perſian army, lay in the Greeks 


"only, and always took great care to oppoſe them to 


perſons of the greateſt quality of every nation, who 
ently had no other merit than their exalted birth, 


nothing but the ſumptuouſneſs of their feaſts and enter- 
by the crowd with which they were ever ſurrounded, of 


lage, formed merely for vain ſhew and oſtenta- 
tion, rather than for warlike expeditions, incumbred 
an army (already but too numerous) with uſeleſs ſol- 
diers, made it flow in its marches and movements by 
its too heavy baggage, and rendered it incapable of 
N 2 ſubliſting 
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ſubſiſting long i in a country, and of compleating * 


enterprizes in ſight of an enemy. 

The Perſian monarchs ſhutting themſelves up in 
their palaces, in order to abandon themſelves to plea- 
ſures; and appearing ſeldom abroad, placed their whole 
confidence, and by that means all their authority, in 
eunuchs, to women, to ſlaves, and to flattering cour- 
tiers, whoſe ſole thoughts and endeavoufs were to ba- 
' Niſh true merit, which was offenſive to them ; to give 
the rewards appointed for ſervices to their own crea- 
tures, and to entruſt the greateſt employments of the 
ſtate to perſons devoted to their intereſted and ambi- 
tions views, rather than to ſuch whoſe abilities rende- 
red them capable of ſerving their country, 
Another character of t::cfſe princes, which is but 
too frequent in that high ſphere, contributed very much 
to the ruin of the einpire. They were accuſtomed 
from their infancy to have their ears ſoothed with falſe 
praiſes, and the moſt extravagant compliments, and 
to have a blind ſubmiſſion paid to their will, They 
were edugated in fo exalted an idea of their own gran- 
deur, as perſuaded them that the reſt of men were 
formed merely to ſerve them, and adminifter to their 
pleaſures. They were not taught their duties, nor 
the maxims of a wiſe and good government; the prin- 
ciples by which men judge of ſolid merit, and are ca- 
BE, of chuſing perſons able to govern under them. 

hey did not know that they were raiſed to ſovereign 
power, merely to protect their ſubjefts and make 
them happy. They were not made ſenſible of the ex- 
quiſite pleaſure that monarch feels, who is the delight 


of his ſubjects, and the public ſource of the Felicity of 


ſo vaſt an empire ; as Cyrus the Great had been, who 
was ſo dear to his people, that every individual family 
conſidered him as their father, and bewailed his death 
as a public calamity. So far from this, a monarch's 
grandeur was declared to conſiſt in making himſelf 
feared, and in his —_ able to gratify all his paſſions 


with impunity, 
80 
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So ill-judged an education muſt neceſſarily form 
either weak or vicious princes. They were not able 
to ſuſtain the weight of ſo mighty an empire, nor to 


graſp the ſeveral parts of fo extenſive and painful an 


adminiftration.  Idleneſs, and a love for pleaſure, 


made them careleſs, and averſe to buſineſs of every 


kind; and they ſacrificed matters of the higheſt im- 
portance to their vain amuſements. Some of them 
were born with fuch happy diſpoſitions, that they 
would have become good princes, had they not been 
enervated by the charms of a voluptuous life ; and a- 
bandoned themſelves to the allurements of a too deſpo- 
tic power, and an over-great proſperity, By flattery, 
they were rendered incapable of liſtening, in their 
councils, to any expreſſion delivered with freedom, or 
of ſuffering the leaſt oppoſition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their ſub- 
jecis, ſince their whole ſtudy was to aggrandize them- 
ſelves, and to ſacrifice all conſiderations to that alone, 
Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the 
generals of his armies, by the governors of his pro- 
vinces, by his officers, domeſtics and ſubjects; and 
did not find any where a ſincere affection, nor a real 
attachment to his perſon and intereſt, The dazzling 
ſplendor of the Perſian monarchy concealed a real 
weakneſs ; and this unweildy power, heightened by 


ſo much pomp and pride, was abhorred by the peo- 


ple; ſo that this coloſſus, at the very firſt blow, fell 
to the ground. 4 | 
Sgr. XII. Lacedemmia revolt. from the Macedoni- 
ans, with almaſt all Pelaponneſus. Antipater marches 
aut upon this occaſjon, defeats the enemy in a battle, 


in Which Agis is killed. Alexander marches againſt 


Beſſus. Thaleſiris, queen of the Amazons, comes to 
viſit him from a far country. Alexander, at his re- 
turn from Parthia, abandons himſelf to pleaſure and 
exceſs, He continues his march towards Beſſus. A 

+ pretended conſpiracy of Philatas againſt the king. He, 
N 3 and 
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and Parmeniò his father, urt put to Jour! Arn 
He at laſt arrives in 


der ſubdlues ſeveral nations. 
Batriana, whether Beſſus i is brought to him. 


(e) W HIL ST things paſſed in Aſia, as we have 
ſeen, ſome tumults broke out in Greece and 
Macedonia. Memnon, whom Alexander had ſent in- 


to Thrace, having revolted there, and thereby drawn 
the forces of Antipater on that ſide; the Lacedæ mo- 


nians thought this a proper opportunity to throw off 
the Macedonian yoke, and engaged almoſt all Pelopon- 
neſus in their deſign, Upon this news, Antipater, af. 
ter having ſettled to the beſt of his power the affairs 
of Thrace, returned with-the utmoſt expedition into 
Greece, whence he immediately diſpatched couriers, in 
order to give Alexander an account of theſe ſeveral 
tranſactions. As ſoon as Antipater was come up with 
the enemy, he reſolved to venture a battle, The Ma- 
cedonian army conſiſted of no more than twenty 


thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, under the 
command of Agis their king; whereas that of Anti- 
Agis, in order to make 


pater was twice that number. | 
the ſuperiority of numbers of no effect, had made choice 
of a narrow ſpot of ground. The battle began with 
great vigour, each party endeavouring to ſignalize 
themſelves in an extraordinary manner, for the ho- 
nour of their reſpective countries; the one fired with 
the remembrance of their priſtine glory, and the other 
animated by their preſent great neſs, the ought with equal 
courage, the Lacedzmonians for liberty, and the Ma- 
cedonians for empire. So long as the armies conti- 
nued on the ſpot where the battle began, Agis had the 
advantage; but Antipater, by pretending to fly, drew 
the enemy into the, plains, after which, extending his 
whole army, he gained the ſuperiority, and made 2 
proper uſe of his advantage. Agis Was diſtinguiſhed 
by his ſuit of armour, his noble mein, and ſtill more 
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ſo by his valeur. The battle was hotteſt round his 
perſon, and he himſelf performed the moſt aſtoniſn- 
ing acts of bravery. At laſt, after having been wound- 
ed in ſeveral parts of his body, his ſoldiers laying him 
upon his ſhield, carried him off. However, this did 
not damp their courage, for having feized an advan- 


| tageous poſt where they kept cloſe in their ranks, they 


reſiſted with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. 


* After having withſtood them a long time, the Lacede- 
monians began to give ground, being ſcarce able to 


hold their arms, which were all covered with ſweat ; 


they afterwards retired very faſt, and at laſt ran quite 


away. The king, ſeeing himſelf cloſely purſued, ſtill 
d. iis effrts, notwithſtanding the weak condition 
to which he was reduced, in order to oppoſe the ene- 
my. Intrepid and invincible to the laſt, oppreſſed by 
numbers, he died ſword in hand. 

In this engagement, upwards of three thouſand La- 
cedemonians loſt their lives, and a thouſand Macedo- 
nians at moſt ; but very few of the latter returned 
home unwounded, This victory not only ruined the 
power of Sparta and its allies, but alſo the hopes of thoſe 
who only waited the iſſue of this war, to declare them- 
felves. Antipater immediately ſent the news of this 
ſucceſs to Alexander: but, like an experienced cour- 


tier, he drew up the account of it in the moſt. modeſt 


We en terms; in ſuch as were beſt adapted 


to diminiſh the luſtre of a victory which might expoſe 


him to envy. He was ſenſible, that Alexander's deli- 
cacy, with regard to honour, ws ſo very great, that he 
looked upon the glory which another perſon obtained, 
as a diminution of his own. And“ indeed, he could 
not forbear, when this news was brought him, to let 


drop ſome words which diſcovered his jealouſy. Anti- 
pater did not dare to diſpoſe of any thing by his own 


private authority, and only gave the Lacedemonians 


Alexander hoſtes vinci volve- 
rat; Antipatrum viciſſe, ne taci- 
ius quidem indignabatur ſuædemp- 


tum gloriæ exiſtimans, quicquid 
ceſſiſſet alienæ. . Curt. 
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leave to ſend an embaſſy to the king, in order that 
they themſelves might tell him the HI ſucceſs they had 
met with. Alexander pardoned them, ſome of thoſe 
who had occaſioned the revolt excepted, and theſe he 
puniſhed. | 35 
(4) Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from 
purſuing Beſſus, who had withdrawn into Bactriana, 
where he had aſſumed the title of king, by the name 
of Artaxerxes. But, finding at laſt that it would be 
impoſſible for him to come up with him, he returned 
into Parthia; and reſting his troops ſome days in He. 
catompy los, commanded proviſions of all ſorts to be 
brought thither. : 

During his ſtay there, a report prevailed throughout 
the whole army, that the king, content with the con- 
queſts he had atchieved, was preparing to return into 
Macedonia. That very inſtant the ſoldiers, as if a 
ſignal had been made for their ſetting out, ran like 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their bag- 
gage, load the waggons with the utmoſt diſpatch, and 
fill the whole camp with noiſe and tumult. Alexan- 
der wes ſoon informed of this, when terrified at the 
diſorder, he ſummoned the officers to his tent, where, 
with tears in his eyes, he complained, that in the midſt 
of ſo glorious a career, he was ſtopped on a ſudden, 
and forced to return back into his own country, rather 
like one who had been overcome, than as a conqueror, 
The officers comforted him, by repreſenting, that 
this ſudden motion was a meer fally, and a tranſient 
guſt of paſſion, which Would not be attended with any 


ill conſequences ; and aſſured him, that the ſoldiers, 


to a man, would obey him, provided he would addreſs 
. himſelf to them in tender expreffions. He promiſed 
to do it. The circumſtance which had given occaſion 


to this falſe report, was, his having diſbanded ſome 
Grecian ſoldiers, after rewarding them in a very boun- 
tiful manner ; ſo that the Macedonians imagined they 


alſo were to fight no more, 
(4) Q. Curt, lib, 6. cap. 24. | 
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1 Be having ſummoned the army, made: the 


if, after the mighty things we have hitherto per- 


formed, you ſhould be ſatiated with glory, and have 


no other views but eaſe and repoſe. I will not now 
enumerate the various nations we have conquered. 
We have ſubdued more provinces than others haue 
cities. Could I perſuade my ſelf, that our con- 
queſts are well ſecured, over nations who were ſo. 
ſoon overcome, I would think as you do (for I wont 
diſſemble iny thoughts) and would make all the 
haſte imaginable to reviſit my houſhold gods, my 
mother, my ſiſters, and my ſubjects; and enjoy 
in the midſt of my country the glory I have ac- 
quired in concert with you. But this glory will all 
vaniſh very ſoon, if we do not put the laſt hand to 


the work. Do you imagine, that ſo many nations, 
accuſtomed to other ſovereigns, and who have no 
manner of ſimilitude to us either in their religion, 
manners or language, were entirely ſubdued the 
moment they were conquered; and that they will 


not take up arms, in caſe we return back with ſo 
much precipitation? What will become of the reſt 
who {till remain unconquered ? How ! ſhall we 


leave our victory imperſect, merely from want of 
courage! But that which touches me much more; 
ſhall we ſuffer the deteſtable crime of Beſſus to go 
„ unpuniſhed ? Can you bear to fee the ſcepter of Da- 


40 


rius in the ſanguinary hands of that monſter, who, 
after having loaded him with chains, as a captive, 


at laſt aſſaſſinated his ſovereign, in order to deprive 
« us of the glory of ſaving him? As for my ſelf, I 
ſhall not be eaſy till I ſee: that infamous wretch 
a hanging on a gibbet, there to pay to all kings and 

nations of the earth, the juſt puniſhment due to his 
1 do not know whether I am 
- miſtaken ; but methinks I read his ſentence of death 
in your countenances ; and that the anger which 
„ ſparkles 


execrable crime. 
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„ ſparkles in your eyes, declares, you will ſoon im- 
*© brue your hands in that traitor's blood.“ 

The ſoldiers would not ſuffer Alexander to proceed; 
but. clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, that 
they were ready to follow wherever he would lead them. 


All the ſpeeches of this prince generally produced this | 


effect. In how deſponding a condition ſoever they 
might be, one ſingle word from him revived their 
courage in an inſtant, and inſpired them with that 
martial alacrity and ardour, which appeared always in 
his face. The king, taking advantage of this favour- 
able diſpoſition. of the whole army, croſſed Parthia, 
and in three days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, 
which ſubmitted to his arms. He afterwards ſubdued 
the Mardi, the Arii, the Drangæ, the Arachoſii, and 
feveral other nations, into which his army marched, 
with greater ſpeed than people generally travel. He 
frequently would purſue an enemy for whole days and 
nights together, almoſt without ſuffering his troops to 
take any reſt. By this prodigious rapidity, he came 
unawares upon nations who thought him at a great diſ. 


tance,” and ſubdued them before they had time to put 


themſelves in a poſture of defence. Under this image 
Daniet the prophet ſhadowed Alexander many ages 
before his birth, by repreſenting him as a panther, a 


leopard, and a goat, who ruſhed forward with ſo much 


ſwiftneſs, that his feet ſeemed not to touch the ground. 
(e) Nabarzanes, one of Beſſus's accomplices, who 
had written before to Alexander, came and ſurrendered 
himſelf, upon promiſe of a pardon, when he heard 
that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyr- 
cania; and, among other preſents, brought him 
Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards gained as great an 
aſcendant over Alexander, as before over Darius. 
At the ſame time arrived Thaleſtris, queen of the 
Amazons. A violent deſire of ſeeing Alexander, had 


prompted that princeſs to leave her dominions, and 


travel through a great number of countries to gratily 
(e, Q. Curt, lib, 6, cap. 5 EE eq 
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her curioſity. Being come pretty near his camp, ſhe 
ſent word that a queen was come to viſit him; and 
that ſhe had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his 

aintance, and accordingly was arrived within a 
little diſtance from that place. Alexander having re- 
turned her à favourable anſwer, ſhe commanded her 
train to ſtop, and her ſelf came forward with three 
hundred women ; and the moment ſhe perceived the 
king, the leaped from her horſe, having two lances in 
her right hand. The dreſs the Amazons uſed to wear, 
did not quite cover the body ; for their boſom being 
uncovered on the left ſide, every other part of their 
body was hid ; their gowns being tucked up with a 


| knot, and ſo deſcended no farther than the knee. 


They preſerved their right breaſt to ſuckle their female 
offspring, but uſed to burn the left, that they might 
be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the 
dart, whence they were called“ Amazons. 8 Lk 
© 'Thaleſtris + looked upon the king without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt ſign of admiration, and ſurveying him 
attentively, did not think his ſtature anſwerable to' 
his fame ; for the Barbarians are very much ſtruck 
with a majeſtic air, and think thoſe only capable of 
mighty atchievements, on whom nature has beſtowed 
bodily advantages. She did not ſcruple to tell him, 
that the chief motive of her journey, was to have poſ- 
terity by him; adding, that ſhe was worthy of giving 
heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this requeſt, 
was obliged to make ſome ſtay in this place; after 
which Thaleſtris returned to her kingdom, and the 
king into the province inhabited by the Parthians. 
This ſtory, and whatever is related of the Amazons, 
is looked upon by ſome very judicious authors, as en- 
tirely fabulous, | 

® This is a Greek word, fignt- 
Hing, without breaſts. 

＋ Interrito vultu regem Tha- 
leſtris intuebatur, habitum ejus 


haudquaquam rerum fame parem 
oculis perluſtrans. Quippe omni- 


bus barbaris in corporum majeſ- 
tate veneratio eſt; magnorumque 
operum non alios capaces putant, 
quam quos eximia ſpecie donare 
natura dignata cſt, &. Curt. lib, 
6. cap. 5. 
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(e) Alexander devoted himſelf afterwards wholly to his 
paſſions, changing into pride and debauch, the moder- 
ation and continence for which. he had hitherto been 
ſo greatly admired ; virtues ſo very neceſſary in-an ex- 
alted ſtation of life, and in the midſt of a feries of 
proſperities. He now was no longer the ſame man, 
Though he was invincible with regard to the dangers 
and toils of war, he was far otherwiſe with reſpe& to 
the charms of eaſe. The inſtant he enjoyed a little 
repoſe, he abandoned himſelf to ſenſuality ; and he, 
whom the arms of the Perſians could not conquer, fell 
a victim to their vices. Nothing was now to be ſeen 
but games, parties of pleaſures, women, and exceſ- 
five feaſting, in which he uſed to revel whole days and 
nights. Not fatisfied with the buffoons, and the per- 
formers on inſtrumental muſic, whom he had brought 
with him out' of Greece ; he obliged the captive wo- 
men, whom he carried along with him, to fing ſongs 
after the manner of their country. He happened a- 
mong theſe women, to perceive one who appeared in 
deeper affliction than the reft, and who, by a modeſt, 
and at the ſame time a noble confuſion, diſcovered a 
greater reluctance than the others, to appear in pub- 
lick. She was a perfect beauty, which was very much 
heightened by her baſhfulneſs, whilſt ſhe threw her 
eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to con- 
ceal her face. The king ſoon imagined by her air and 
mein that ſhe was not of vulgar birth; and enquiring 
himſelf into it, the lady anſwered, that ſne was grand- 
daughter to Ochus, who not long before had ſwayed 
the Perſian ſcepter, and daughter of his fon ; that ſhe 
had married Hyſtaſpes, who was related to Darius, 
and general of a great army. Alexander being touch- 
ed with compaſſion, when he heard the unhappy fate 
of a princeſs of the blood royal, and the fad condition 
to which ſhe was reduced, not only gave her liberty, 
but returned all her poſſeſſions ; and cauſed. her huſ- 
band to be fought for, in order that ſhe might be re 
ſtored to him. 
(e) Q Curt. lb, 6, cap. 6. 
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This prince was naturally of ſo tender and humane 
a diſpoſition, as made him ſenſible of the affliction of 
perſons in the loweſt condition. (7) A poor Macedo- 
nian was one day leading before him a mule, laden 
with gold for the king's uſe ; the beaſt being ſo tired 
that he was not able either to go on or ſuſtain the load, 
the mule - driver took it up and carried it, but with 
great difficulty, a conſiderable way. Alexander ſee- 
ing him juſt ſinking under his burthen, and going to 
throw it on the ground in order to eaſe himſelf, cried 
out, Friend, do not be weary yet; try and carry it quite 
through to thy tent, for it is all thy own. _ ui £ 

(g) Alexander, in a very difficult march through. 
barren places, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, 
when he purſued Darius, met ſome Macedonians who 
were carrying water in goat-ſkins upon mules. Theſe 
Macedonians perceiving their-prince was almoſt parch- 
ed with thirſt, occaſioned by the raging heat (the ſun. 
being then at the meridian) immediately filled a helmet 


with water, and were running to preſent him with it: 
Alexander asking to whom they were carrying all that 


water, they replied, Ve were going to carry it to our 
children ; but do not let your majeſty be uneaſy, for if 
your life is but ſaved we fhall get children enough, in caſe 


we ſhould loſe theſe, At theſe words Alexander takes 


the helmet, and looking quite round him, he ſaw all 


his horſemen hanging down their heads, and with eyes 
fixed earneſtly on the liquor he held, ſwallow. it, as it 


were, with their glances ; upon which he returned it, 


with thanks, to thoſe who had offered it him, and did 
not drink ſo much as a ſingle drop, but cried, There is 
not enough jor my whole company; and ſhould I drink 
alone, it would make the reſt be thir/tier, and they will 
quite die away. . The officers, who were on horſeback 
round him, ſtruck in the moſt ſenſible manner with 
his wonderful temperance and magnanimity, . intreated 
him, with ſhouts, to carry them wherever he thought 
fit, and not ſpare them in any manner; that now they 


(J) Plut. in Alex, p. 687, (g) Plut, in Alex. p. 687. 
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were not in the leaſt tired, nor felt the leaſt thirſt; 
and that as long as they ſhould be commanded by ſuch 
a king, they could not think themſelves mortal men, 
Such ſentiments as theſe, which ariſe from a gene- 
rous and tender difpoſition, refle& a greater honour on 


a prince than the greateſt victories and conqueſts. Had 


Alexander always cheriſhed them, he would juſtly have 
merited the title of Great; but a too glorious and un- 
interrupted ſeries of proſperity, which is too heavy for 
- mortals to ſuſtain, inſenſibly effaced them from his 
mind, and made him forget that he was man : For 
now, contemning the cuſtoms of his own country, as 
no longer worthy the ſovereign of the univerſe, he laid 
aſide the dreſs, the manners, and way of life of the 
Macedonian monarchs ; looking upon them as too 
plain and ſimple, and derogatory to his grandeur. He 
even went ſo far, as to imitate the pomp of the Perſian 
kings, in that very circumſtance in which they ſeemed 


to equal themſelves to the gods; I mean, by requiring 


thoſe who had conquered nations to fall proſtrate at 
his feet, and pay him a kind of homage which became 
only ſlaves. He had turned his palace into a ſeraglio, 
filling it with three hundred and ſixty concubines, 
( the ſame number as Darius kept ) and with bands of 
eunuchs, of all mankind the moſt infamous, Not ſa- 
tished with wearing a Perſian robe himſelf, he alſo 
obliged his generals, his friends, and all the grandees 

of his court, to put on the ſame dreſs, which gave 

them the greateſt mortification, not one of them how- 

ever daring to ſpeak againſt this innovation, or contra- 

dict the prince in any manner. 


The veteran ſoldiers, who had fought under Philip, 


not having the leaſt idea of ſenſuality, inveighed pub- 
lickly againſt this prodigious luxury, and the nume- 
rous vices which the army had. learnt in Suſa and Ec- 
batana. The ſoldiers would frequently expreſs them- 
felves in the following terms: * That they had loſt 
«© more by victory than they had gained: that as the 
« Macedonians had thus aſſumed the manners and 
„ cuſtoms 
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« vuſtoms of foreigners, they might properly be ſaid 
ec to be conquered. That therefore the only benefit 
ee they ſhould reep from their long abſence, would be, 
ec to return back into their country in the habit of 
« Barbarians ; that Alexander was aſhamed of, and 
«deſpiſed them; that he choſe to reſemble the van- 
% quiſhed rather than the victorious ; and that he, 


«who before had been king of Macedonia, was now 


« become one of Darius's lieutenants.” 

The king was not ignorant of the diſcontent which 
reigned both in his court and army, and endeavoured 
to recover the eſteem and friendſhip of both by his 
beneficence : But * ſlavery, though purchaſed at ever 
ſo high a rate, muſt neceſſarily be odious to freeborn 
men, He therefore thought, that the ſafeſt remedy 
would be to employ them, and for that purpoſe led 
them againſt Beſſus. But, as the army was encum- 


bered with booty and a uſeleſs train of baggage, that 
it could ſcarce move, he firſt cauſed all his own bag · 


gage to be carried into a great ſquare, and aſterwards 
that of his army ( ſuch things excepted as were abſo- 
lutely neceflary; ) then ordered the whole to be car- 
ried from thence in carts to a large plain. Every one 
was in great pain to know the meaning of all this ; 
but, after he had ſent away the horſes, he himſelf ſet 
fire to his own things, and commanded every one to 
follow his example. Upon this the Macedonians 
lighted up the fire with their own hands, and 
burnt the rich ſpoils they had purchaſed with their 
blood, and often forced out of the midſt of the flames. 
Such a ſacrifice muſt certainly have been made with the 
utmoſt reluctance; but the example the king ſet them 


ſilenced all their complaints, and they ſeemed leſs af- 


fected at the loſs of their baggage, than at their neg- 
lect of military diſcipline. A ſhort ſpeech the king 
made,” ſoothed all their uneaſineſs; and, being now 
more able to exert themſelves hereafter, they ſet out 
with joy, and 'marched towards Bactriana. In this 


| #® Sed, ut opinor, liberis pretium ſervitutis iogratum eft, Q. Curt. 
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march they met with difficulties; which would have I Set an! 
quite damped any one except Alexander; but nothing I f. 
could daunt his ſoul, or check his. progreſs ; for he ſell, p 
put the ſtrongeſt confidence in his good fortune, which = | 
indeed never forſook that hero, but extricated him wr 
from a thouſand perils, wherein one would have na- r ch 
turally ſuppoſed both himſelf and his army muſt have 5 

riſhed. l | | 

965 Being arrived among the Drange, a danger to ever : 
which -he had not been accuſtomed, gave him very kinod: 
great uneaſineſs; and this was, the report of a con- wen 
ſpiracy that was formed againſt his perſon. One fade 
Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the con- Th 
triver of this treaſon; and the motive of it was, ſome to Him 
private diſguſt which he had received. He had com- draw) 
municated his execrable deſign to a young man, Ni. him ſe 
comachus by name, who revealed it to Cebalinus his oy 
brother. The latter immediately whiſpered it to Phi- ping 0 
lotas, earneſtly intreating him to acquaint the king rf 2 
with it, becauſe every moment was of the 2 N ˖ 
conſequence, and that the conſpirators were to execute 5 * 


the horrid deed in three days. Philotas, after ap- ſeck h 
plauding his fidelity, waited immediately upon the had : 
king, and diſcourſed on a great variety of ſubjects, won 
but without taking the leaſt notice of the plot. In 
the evening, Cebalinus meeting him as he was coming 
out, and aſking whether he had done as requeſted, he 
anſwered, that he had not found an opportunity of 
mentioning it to his majeſty, and went away, The 
next day this young man went up to him as he was 
going into the palace, and conjured him not to forget 

li what he had told him the day before. Philotas re- 

1 plied, that he would be ſure not to forget it; and how- 

k ever did not perform his promiſe, This made Cebe- 

linus ſuſpect him; and fearing, that in caſe the con- 

fpiracy ſhould be diſcovered by another perſon, his ſi- 
lence would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore 


(5) Diod. 1. 17. p. 550, 551. Q. Curt. 1.6. c. 7, 11. & l. 7. 
c. I, 2.—Arrian. I. 3. p. 141, 142.—Plut. in Alex. p. 692, 693. 
got 
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another perſon to diſcloſe it to Alexander. The 
prince having heard the whole from Cebalinus him · 
ſelf, and told how many times he had conjured Philo- 


tas to acquaint him with it, firſt commanded Dymnus 
The latter gueſſing upon 


to be brought before him. 
what account he was ſent for by the king, ran him- 
ſelf through with his ſword; but the guards having 
prevented this wretch from compleating the deed, he 
was carried to the palace. The king aſked him, why 
he thought Philotas more worthy than he was, of the 
kingdom of Macedon; but he was quite ſpeechleſs; ſo 
that after fetching a deep ſigh, he turned his head: 
aſide, and breathed his laſt, | | 
The king afterwards ſent for Philotas, and ſpeaking 
to him (having firſt commanded every one to with- 
draw) he aſked, whether Cebalinus had really urged. 
him ſeveral times to tell him of a plot which was ear- 
rying on againſt him, Philotas, without diſcovering: 
the leaſt confuſion in his countenance, confeſſed in- 
genuouſly that he had; but made his apology, by ſay- 
ing, that the perſon who had whiſpered this, did not 
appear to him worthy of the leaſt credit. He confeſ- 
ſed however, that Dymnus's-death plainly ſhewed he 
had acted very imprudently, in concealing fo long a. 
defign of ſo black a nature : upon which, acknowledg- 
ing his fault, he fell at the king's feet ; which he em- 
braced, and beſought him to conſider his paſt life, ra- 
ther than the fault he had now committed, which did 
not proceed from any bad deſign, but from the fear 
he was under of alarming, very unſeaſonably, the 
king, ſhould he communicate a deſign, which he really 
ſuppoſed was without foundation. It is no eaſy matter 
to ſay, whether Alexander believed what Philotas ſaid, 
or only diſſembled his anger. But however this be, 
he gave him his hand, in token of reconciliation ; 
and told him, that he was perſuaded he had deſpiſed, 
rather than concealed the affair. | 
Philotas was both envied and hated by a great 


number of courtiers ; and indeed it was hardly mw 
e- 
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ble it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe none of them was 
more familiar with the king, or moreeſteemed by him, 
Inſtead of ſoftening and moderating the luſtre of the 


_ diſtinguiſhed favour he enjoyed, by an air of ſweetneſs 
and humanity ; he ſeemed, on the contrary, to en- 
deavour nothing ſo much as to excite the envy of 
others, by affecting a ſilly pride, which generally diſ- 
played itſelf in his dreſs, his retinue, his equipage, and 
his table; and ſtill more ſo, by the haughty airs he 
aſſumed, which made him univerſally hated. Par- 
menio his father, diſguſted at his lofty behaviour, ſaid 
one day to him, * Ay ſon, make thyfelf "leſs. The 
ſtrongeſt ſenſe is couched under theſe words; and it is 
evident, that the man who uttered them, was perfectly 
acquainted with the genius of courts. He uſed often 
to give Philotas advice to this effect; but too exalted a 
proſperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind; 


and they cannot perſuade. themſelves, that favour which 


is eſtabliſhed on ſo ſeemingly ſolid a foundation, can 


ever change; the contrary of which Philotas found to 


his ſorrow. 1 + | 


(i) His former conduct, with regard to Alexander, 


had given the latter juſt reaſon to complain of him; for 
he uſed to take the liberty to ſpeak diſreſpeAfully of the 
king, and applaud himſelf in the moſt haughty terms. 
Opening one day his heart to a woman, Antigona by 
name, with whom he was in love, he began to boaſt, 
in a very inſolent manner, his father's! ſervices and his 
own: »What would Philip, ſaid he, have been, had 


ec it not been for Parmenio? and what would Alex- . 


6e ander be, were it not for Philotas? what would be- 
e come of his pretended divinity, and his father 
Ammon, ſhould we undertake to expoſe this fiction”? 
All theſe things were repeated to Alexander, and An- 
tigona herſelf made oath, that ſuch words had been 
ſpoke. The king had nevertheleſs taken no notice of 


(i) Plut. de fortun, Alex. c. 2. p. 339. 
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way: all chis, nor ſo much as once let drop the leaſt word 
im, vbich ſhewed his reſentment upon that occaſion when- 
the Never he was moſt intoxicated with liquor; he had not 
ne. ſo much as hinted: it to his friends, not even to He- 
en- N phæſtion, from whom he ſcarce concealed any thing. 


| of But the crime Philotas was now accuſed of, recalled to 


diſ- his memory the diſguſt he had formerly entertained; 
and Immediately after the converſation he had with Phi- 


; ho lotas, he held a council, compoſed of his chief confidents. 


ar- Craterus, for whom Alexander had a great eſteem, 
aid and who envied Philotas the more upon that very ac- 
"he: count, looked upon this as a very happy occaſion for 


is ſupplanting his rival. Concealing therefore his hatred 


Ay. under a ſpecious pretence of zeal, he ſuggeſted to the 


ten king, The apprehenſions he might juſtly be under, 


da “ both from Philotas himſelf, becauſe mercy is not apt 
d; to work any change in a heart, which could be 


ich i corrupt enough to entertain ſo deteſtable a crime; 


an 6% and from Parmenio his father, who, ſaid he, will 


to never be able to bear the thoughts of his owing his 


* ſon's life to the king's clemency. Some benefici- 
r, | © al acts are fo great, that they become a burden to 


or „ choſe on whom they are conferred, for which rea- 


be „ ſon they do all in their power to eraſe them from 


s. their memory. And farther, who can aſſure us, 


»y chat both father and fon are not engaged in the 
* 4 conſpiracy ? When a prince's life is in danger, every 
is ching is of importance; and all things, even to the 


d If © lighteſt ſuſpicions, are ſo. many proofs. Can we 


1 conceive it poſſible, that a W on whom his 


SS & © 


7 9 being told an affair of ſuch — im- 
* << portance? But we are told, that this deſign was 
n MF © communicated by young neople, who deſerved very 


f & little credit. Wherefore then did he keep them in 


ce ſuſpence two days, as if he really believed what 
* they told him, and ſtill promiſed them that he would 
6 reveal 
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6% reveal the whole affair to the king? Who do 
& not ſee, that he did this merely to prevent their 
© having acceſs by another way to his majeſty ? Sir 
continued he, it is neceflary, for your own fake 
& and that of the ſtate, for us to put Philotas to the 
e© torture; in order to force from his own mouth an 
account of this plot, and the ſeveral perſons why 
* are his accomplices in it.” This being the opinion 
of all the members of the council, the king came into 
it. He then diſmiſſed the aſſembly, having firſt en. 
Joined them ſecrecy; and the better to conceal his re- 
ſolution, gave orders for the army's marching the next 
day, and even invited Philotas 'to ſupper with him. 
In the beginning of the night, various, parties of 
guards having been poſted in the ſeveral places necel. 
fary, ſomeentered the tent of Philotas, who was then 
in a deep fleep; when ſtarting from his ſlumbers, az 
they were putting manacles on his hands, he cried, 
Mas, my ſovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies has 
got the better of your goodneſs. After this, they cove- 
red. his face, and brought him to the palace without 
uttering a fingle word. The next morning, the Ma. 
cedonians, according to an order publiſhed for that 
purpoſe, came thither under arms, being about ſix 
thouſand. It was a very antient cuſtom for the army, 
in war-time, to take cognizance of capital crimes; 
and, in times of peace, for the people to do ſo; ſo 
that the prince had no power'on theſe occaſions, un- 
leſs a ſanction were given to it by the conſent of one 
of theſe bodies; and the king was forced to have 
recourſe to “ perſuaſion, before he employed his au- 
thority. 5 
F irt, the body of Dymnus was brought out; very 
few then preſent knowing either what he had done, 
or how he came by his death. Aſterwards the king 
came into the aſſembly ; an air of ſorrow appearing in 


Nihil poteſtas regum valebat, niſi prius valuiſſet auctoritas, 
2. Cur, to. ; 6 hi 
| 18 
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his countenance, as well as in his whole court, every 
me waiting for the iſſue of this gloomy ſcene. Alex- 
ander continued a long time with his eyes caſt on the 
round ; but at laft, having recovered his ſpirits, he 
made the following ſpeech, £* I narrowly eſcaped, O 
ee ſoldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of 
« 2 ſmall number of wretches ; but, by the provi- 
« dence and mercy of the gods, I now again appear 
« before you, alive: and I proteſt to you, that nothing 
« encourages me more to proceed againſt the traitors, 
« than the ſight of this aſſembly, whoſe lives are 
« much dearer to me than my own ; for I deſire to 
« live for your ſakes only ; and the greateſt happineſs 
« T'ſhould find in living (not to ſay the only one) 
«© would be, the pleaſure I ſhall receive, in having it 
cc once in my power to reward the ſervices of ſo many 
ce brave men, to whom I owe all things,” Here he 
was interrupted by the cries and groans of the ſoldiers, 
who all burſt into tears. Alas! how will you be- 
«& have, when I ſhall name the perſons who formed 
« ſo execrable an attempt? I my ſelf cannot think 
&'of it without ſhuddering. They, on whom I have 
« been moſt laviſh of my kindneſſes; on whom TI 
e had beſtowed the greateſt marks of friendſhip ; in 
« whom I had put my whole confidence, and in 
i whoſe breaſts I lodged- my greateſt ſecrets Par- 
„ menio and Philotas.” At theſe names, all the fol- 
diers gazed one upon the other, not daring to believe 
their eyes or ears, nor any thing they ſaw or heard. 
Then Nicomachus, Metron, and Cebalinus were ſent 
for, who made the ſeveral depoſitions of what they 
knew. But as not one of them charged Philotas with 
engaging in the plot, the whole aſſembly, being ſeized 
with a trouble and confuſion eaſier conceived than ex- 
prefled, continued in a ſad and gloomy ſilence. | 
Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind 
him, and his head covered with a coarſe, worn- out 
piece of cloth. How ſhocking a ſight was this ! Loft 
to himſelf, he did not dare to look up, os * bis 
? ips; 
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lips; but the tears ſtreaming from his eyes, he fainted 
away in the arms of the man who held him. As the 
ſtanders-by wiped off the tears in which his face waz 
bathed; recovering his ſpirits and his voice, by infer. 
ſible degrees, he ſeemed deſirous of ſpeaking. The 
king then told him, that he ſhould be judged by the 
_ Macedonians, and withdrew. Philotas might hay 
juſtified himſelf very eaſily; for not one of the wit. 
neſſes, and thoſe who had been put on the rack, had 
accuſed him of being an accomplice in the plot. Dym- 
nus, who firſt formed it, had not named him to any 
of the conſpirators ; and had Philotas been concerned 
in it, and the ring-leader, as was pretended, Dym- 
nus would certainly have named him, at the head «f 
all the reſt, in order to engage them the more ſtrong}, 
Had Philotas been conſcious to himſelf of guilt in thi 
particular, as he was ſenſible that Cebalinus, whe 
knew the whole, ſought efrneftly to acquaint the king 
of it, is it any ways probable, that he could have lain 
quiet two days together, without once endeavouring, 
either to diſpatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark deſign 
in execution? which he might very eaſily have done, 
Philotas ſet theſe proofs, and a great many more, in 
the ſtrongeſt light ; and did not omit to mention the 
reaſons which had made him deſpiſe the information 
that had been given him, as groundleſs and imaginary. 
Then directing, on a ſudden, himſelf to Alexander, 
as if he had been preſent, << O king, ſays he, where- 
* ſoever you may be,” (for it is thought Alexander 
heard all that paſt from behind a curtain) „ if I have 
<< committed a fault in not acquainting you with what 
<< T heard, I confeſſed it to you, and you pardoned 
„ me, You gave me your royal hand as a pledge of 
<< this; and you did me the honour to admit me at 
“ your table. If you believed me, I am innocent; 
“ if you pardoned me, I am cleared, I refer all this 
ce to your own judgment. What new crime have 1 
© committed ſince? I was in a deep fleep when my 
© enemies waked me, and loaded me with _ 
2 1 
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& Is it natural for a man, who is conſcious that he is 
« guilty of the moſt horrid of all crimes, to be thus 


&« eaſy and undiſturbed ? The innocence of my own 


ee conſcience, and the promiſe your majeſty made me, 
6 gave my foul this calm. Do not let the envy of 
5 my enemies prevail over your clemency and juſtice.” 
The reſult of this aſſembly was, that Philotas ſhould 
be put on the rack. The perſons, who preſided on 
that occaſion, were his moſt inveterate enemies, and 
they made him ſuffer every kind of torture. Philotas, 
at firſt, diſcovered the utmoſt reſolution and ſtrength 
of mind; the torments he ſuffered not being able to 
force from him a ſingle word, nor even ſo much as a 
ſigh. But at laſt, conquered by pain, he confeſſed 
himſelf to be guilty 3 named ſeveral accomplices, and 
even accuſed his own father. The nextday, the anſwers 
of Philotas were read in a full aſſembly, he himſelf be- 
ing .preſent, Upon the whole,' he was unanimo 
ſentenced to die; immediately after which he was 
ſtoned, according to the cuſtom of Macedonia, with 
ſome other of the conſpirators. | 
They alſo judged at the ſame time, and put to death, 
Lynceſtes Alexander, who had been found guilty of 
conſpiring the death of the king, and kept three years 
in priſon. 1825 
The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of 
Parmenio: whether it were that Alexander really be- 


lieved bim guilty, or was afraid of the father now he 


had put the ſon to death. Polydamas, one of the 
lords of the court, was appointed to ſee the execution 
performed. He had been one of Parmenio's moſt in- 
timate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
zyho affect only their own fortunes. This was the 
very reaſon of his being nominated, becauſe no one 
could ſuſpect that he was ſent with any ſuch orders a- 
gainſt Parmenio. He therefore ſet out for Media, 
where that general commanded the army, and was 
intruſted with the king's treaſures, which amounted 
to an hundred and fourſcore thouſand talents, about 
| twenty 
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twenty ſeven millions ſterling. Alexander had given 
him ſeveral letters for Cleander, the king's licutenant 
in the province; and for the principal officers. Two 
were for Parmenio; one of them from Alexander, 
and the other ſealed with Philotas's ſeal, as if he had 
been alive, to prevent the father from harbouring the 


leaſt ſuſpicions. Polydamas was but eleven days in 
his journey, and alighted in the night-time at Cleander' 


After having taken all the precautions neceſſary, they 
went together, with a great number of attendants, to 
-meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a 
park of his own. The moment Polydamas ſpied him, 
though at a great diſtance, he ran to embrace him, 
with an air of the utmoſt joy; and after compliments, 
intermixed with the ſtrongeſt indications of friendſhip, 
ad paſt on both ſides, he gave him Alexander's letter, 
-In opening it, he asked him what the king was doing, 
to which Polydamas replied, that he would know by 
His majeſty's letter. Parmenio, after peruſing it, ſaid 
as follows: <* The king is preparing to march againſt 
er the Hrachoſii. How glorious a prince is this, who 
«will not Tuffer himſelf to take a moment's reſt! 
cc However, he ought to be a little tender of himſelf, 
ec now he has acquired ſo much glory.” He afterwards 
opened the letter which was written in Philotas's name; 
and, by his countenance, ſeemed pleas'd with the con- 
tents of it. At that very inſtant Cleander thruſt a dag- 
ger into his fide, then made another thruſt in his throat; 
and the reſt gave him ſeveral wounds, even after he 
was dead. | 
Thus this great man ended his life; a man illu- 
ſtrious both in peace and war; who had performed 
many glorious actions without the king, whereas the 
king had never atchieved any thing conſpicuous, but 
In concert with Parmenio. He —— a perſon of great 
abilities and execution; was very dear to the grandees, 
and much more fo to the officers and ſoldiers, who re- 
poſed the higheſt confidence in him; and looked upon 
themſelves as aſſured of victory when he was at 22 
| eas; 
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Read, fo firmly they relied on his capacity and good 


fortune. He was then threeſcore and ten years of age; 
and had always ſerved his ſovereign with inviolable 
fidelity and zeal, for which he was very ill rewarded; 
his ſon and himſelf having been put to death, merely 
on a flight ſuſpicion, uninforced with any real proof, 
which nevertheleſs obliterated in a moment all the 
reat ſervices both had done their country. 

(4) Alexander was ſenſible, that ſuch cruel executi- 
ons might alienate the affections of the troops, of which 
he had a proof, by the letters they ſent into Macedonia, 
which were intercepted by his order; concluding there- 
fore, that it would be proper for him to ſeparate, from 
the reſt of the army, ſuch ſoldiers as had moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their murmurs and complaints, 
leſt their ſeditious diſcourſes ſhould ſpread the ſame ſpi- 
rit of diſcontent, he formed a ſeparate body of theſe, 
the command of which he gave to Leonidas ; this kind 
of ignominy being the only puniſhment he inflicted on 
them. But they were ſo ſtrongly affected with it, 
that they endeavoured to wipe out the diſgrace it brought 
upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, 
which they. obſerved ever afterwards, 

To prevent the ill conſequences that might ariſe 
from this ſecret diſcontent, Alexander ſet out upon his 
march, and continued to purſue Beſſus; on which oc- 
caſion he expoſed himſelf to great hardſhips and dan- 
gers. After having paſſed through Drangania, Ara- 
choſia, and the country of the Arimaſpi, where all 
things ſubmitted to his arms, he arrived at a moun- 
tain, called Paropamiſus (a parc of Caucaſus) where 
his army underwent inexpreſſible fatigues, through 
wearineſs, thirſt, cold, and the ſnows; which killed 
a great number of chis ſoldiers. Beſſus laid waſte all 
the country that lay between him and mount Caucaſus, 
in order that the want of proviſions and forage might 
deprive Alexander of an opportunity of purſuing him. 

(4) Arrian. I. 3. p. 143, 148. Q. Curt. J. 7. c. 3—5. Diod, I. 17. 
d. 552, 554+ A. M. 3675. Ant. J. C. 329. 
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He indeed ſuffered very much, but nothing could check 
his vigour. After making his army repoſe for ſome 
time at Drapſaca, he advanced towards Aornos and 
Bactra, the two ſtrongeſt cities of Bactriana, and 
took them both. At Alexander's approach, about ſeven 

or eight thouſand Bactrians, who till then, had adhered 
very firmly to Beſſus, abandoned him to a man, and 
retired each to his reſpetive home. Beflus, at the 
head. of the ſmall number of forces who continued 
faithful to him, paſſed the river Oxus, burat all the 
boats he himſelf made uſe of, to prevent Alexander 
from croſſing it, and withdrew to Nautacus, a city of 
Sogdiana, fully determined to raiſe a new army there, 
Alexander, however, did not give him time. to do this ; 
and, not meeting with trees or timber ſufficient for the 
building of boats and rafts or floats of timber, he ſup- 
plied the want of theſe by diſtributing to his ſoldiers a 
great number of ſkins ſtuffed with ſtraw, and ſuch like 


dry and light materials; which laying under them in 


the water, they croſſed the river in this manner; 
thoſe, who went over firſt, drawing up in battle array, 
whilſt their commanders were coming after them. In 
this manner his whole army paſſed over in ſix days. 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, Spitamenes, who 
was Beſſus's chief confident, | formed a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt him, in concert with two more of his principal 
officers, Having ſeized. his perſon, they put him in 
chains, forced his diadem from his head, tore to pieces 
the royal robe of Darius he had put on, and ſet him 
on horſeback, in order to give him up to Alexander. 
T hat prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
Branchide. Theſe were the deſcendants of a family 
who had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his return 
from Greece, had. formerly ſent into Upper Aſia, 
where he had ſettled them in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion, in return for their having delivered up to him the 
treaſure of the temple called Didymaon, with which 
they had been intruſted. Theſe received the king 


with the higheſt demonſtrations of joy, and * 
| 2 re 
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gred both themſelves and their city to him. Alexander 
ſent for ſuch Mileſians as were in his army, who pre- 
ſerved an hereditary hatred againſt the Branchidæ, 
becauſe of the treachery of their anceſtors. They then 
left them the choiee, either of revenging the injury 
they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them 
in conſideration of their common extraction. The 
Mileſians being ſo much divided in opinion, that they 
could not agree among themſelves, Alexander under- 
took the deciſion himſelf, Accordingly, the next 
day he commanded his phalanx to ſurround the city ; 
and, a ſignal being given, they were ordered to plun- 
der that abode of traitors, and put every one of them 
to the ſword, which inhuman order was executed 
with the ſame barbarity as it had been given, All 
the citizens, at the very time that they were going to 
ay homage to Alexander, were murdered in the ſtreets 
and in their houfes ; no manner of regard being had 
to their cries and tears, nor the leaſt diſtinction made 
of age or ſex. They even pulled up the very founda- 
tions of the walls, in order that not the leaſt traces 
of that city might remain, But of what crimes were 
theſe ill fated citizens guilty ? Were they reſponſible 
for thoſe their fathers had committed upwards of 150 
years before ? I do not know whether hiſtory furniſhes 
other example of ſo brutal and frantic a cruelty, © 
A little after Beſſus was brought to Alexander not 
only! bound, but ſtark naked. Spitamenes held him 
y a chain, which went round his neck; and it was 
difficult to ſay, whether that object was more agree- 
able to the Barbarians or Macedonians, In preſentin 
him to the king, he ſaid theſe words: have, at 
«@-1aR; revenged both you and Darius, my kings and 
e maſters. ' I bring you a wretch who aſſaſſinated his 
ſovereign, and who is now treated in the ſame man- 
t ner as himſelf gave the firſt example of. Alas! 
de Why cannot Darius himſelf ſee this ſpectacle! 
Alexander, after having greatly applauded Spitamenes, 


turned about to Beſſus and ſpoke thus: Thou 


O 2 


«« ſurely 
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4% ſurely-muſt have been inſpired with the rage and 
<« fury of a tyger, otherwiſe thou wouldeſt not have 
& dared to load a king, from whom thou hadſt re. 
& ceived fo many inſtances of favour, with chains, and 
cc afterwards murderhim ? Be gone from my fight, thou 
6“ monſter of cruelty and perfidiouſneſs.” The king 
ſaid no more, but ſending for Oxatres, Darius's brother, 
he gave Beſſus to him, in order that he might ſuffer 
all the ignominy he deſerved; ſuſpending however his 
execution, that he might be judged in 6 I 
ſembly of the Perſians, | 


SE cr. XIII. Alexander, after taking a great many 
cities in Bactriana, builds one near the river laxarihes, 
. which. he calls by his own name. The Scythiang, 
alarmed at the building of this city, as it would by g 
- check upon them, ſend e eee to the king, Wha 
addreſs themſelves to him with uncommon freedom. A, 
ter having diſmiſſed them, he paſſes, the Iaæaribe, 

© gains a ſignal vittory over the Scythians, and behave 
avith humanity tewards the vanquiſhed. ,, He checks 
and puniſhes the inſurræction of the & gdians, ſends Biſ- 
ſus to Ecbatana to be put to death, and takes the 
city of Petra, which was thought impregnable. 


(a) A Lexander, inſatiable of victory and conqueſts, 
| ſtill marched forward in ſearch of new nations 
whom he might ſubdue. Aſter recruiting his cavalry, 
which had ſuffered very much by their long and dan- 
16. marches, he advanced to the * Iaxartbes. 

Not far from this river, the Barbarians ruſhing ſud- 
denly from their mountains, came and attacked Alex- 
ander's forces, and having carried off a great number 
of en hey retited to their ng? holes, in 


@ Anm. 1. 3. p · 45. 149. « 1. a, p- 150-16 0.. Noa 
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— Quintus uri and 3 
calls it the Tanais, but they are 
miſtaken,” © The Janais lies much 
more wee ward, and empties itſelf, 


701 | a which 


mit in ** Caſpian fea, but in the 
Pontus Erne and is now calle 


the Don, i 
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- which: were twenty thouſand,” who fought with bows 
and ſlings. The king went and beſieged them in per- 
ſon, and being one of the foremoſt in the attack, he 
was ſhot with an arrow in the bone of his leg, a 

the iron point ſtuck in the wound. The Macedoni- 


king ans, who were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried 


other, him off immediately, yet not ſo ſecretly but the Bar- 
ſuffer barians knew of it; for they ſaw, from the top of the 
er his mountain, every thing that was doing below. The 
al a. next day they ſent ambaſſadors to the king, who or- 

dered them to be immediately brought in, when taking 

off the bandage which covered his wound, he ſhewed 
many them his leg, but did not tell them how muck he had 
then been hurt. 
1a, heard of his being wounded, they were as much afflic- 
beg ted as the Macedonians could poſſibly be; and that 
who had it been poſſible for them to find the perſon who 
. Af had ſhot that arrow, they would have delivered him 
rthes, up to Alexander; that none but impious wretches 
Ba would wage war againſt the gods: in a word, that 
heck being vanquiſhed by his unparallelled bravery, they 


By: ſurrendered themſelves to him, with the nations who 


te followed them. The king, having engaged his faith 

to them, and taken back his priſoners, accepted of 
1eſts, their homage. | | | 
tions Aſter this, he ſet out upon his march, and petting 
alry, into a litter, a great diſpute aroſe between the horſe 
dan- and foot, who ſhould carry it, each of thoſe bodies 


pretending that this honour belonged to them only: 


and there was no other way of reconciling them, but 
by giving orders that they ſhould carry it in their turns. 
From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, 
a very conſiderable city, and capital of Sogdiana, 
which he took; and after leaving a conſiderable gar- 
riſon there, he burnt and laid waſte all the plains. 
There came an embaſſy to him from the (5) Abian 
Scythians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived 
free and independent : theſe ſubmitted to Alexander, 
JE (2 Abi Scythe, 
hich G3 | They 


Theſe aſſured him, that as ſoon as they 
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They were conſidered as the moſt equitable of all the 
Barbariars; never making war but to defend them- 
ſelves; and the liberty eſtabliſhed among them, and 
which they no ways abuſed, removed all diſtinction, 
and equalled the meaneſt among them with the great- 
elt, A love of poverty and juſtice was their peculiar 
eharacteriſtic, and enabled them to live happy toge- 
ther without wanting either kings or laws. Alexan- 
der received them kindly, and ſent one of his chief 
courtiers to take a view of their country, and even of 
the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian 
Boſphorus, 

He had marked out a ſpot of ground: proper for 
building a city on the river Iaxarthes, in order to curb 
the nations he had already conquered, and thoſe he 
intended to ſubdue. But this deſign was retarded by 
the rebellion of the Sogdians, which was ſoon after 
followed by that of the Bactrians. Alexander dif- 
' patched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Beſſus into 
his hands, believing him a very fit perſon to bring 
them back to their allegiance; but he himſelf had been 
chiefly inſtrumental in this inſurrection. The king, 
greatly ſurprized at this treachery, was determined to 
take vengeance of him in the moſt ſignal manner. He 
then marched to Cyropolis, and beſieged it. This was 
the laſt city of the Perſian empire, and had been built 
by Cyrus, after whoſe name it was called. At the 
ſame time he ſent Craterus, with two more of his ge- 
neral officers, to beſiege the city of the Memaceni, to 
whom fifty troopers were ſent, to deſire them to ſue 
for Alexander's clemency, Theſe met with a very 
kind reception at firſt, but in the night-time they 
were all cut to pieces. Alexander had reſolved to ſpare 


Cyropolis, purely for the ſake of Cyrus; for, of all 
the monarchs who had reigned over theſe nations, there 
were none he admired more than this king and Semi- 
ramis, becauſe they had ſurpaſſed all the reſt in cou- 
rage and glorious actions. He therefore offered very 
advantageous conditions to the beſieged, but — 
e 2 0 
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fo blindly obſtinate as to reject them, and that even 
with pride and infolence ; upon which he ftormed 
their city, abandoning the plunder of it to his ſoldiers, 
and razed it to the very foundations. From hence 
he went to the other city which Craterus was beſieg- 
ing. No place ever made a more vigorous defence 
for Alexander loſt his beſt ſoldiers before it, and was 
himſelf expoſed to very great danger; a ſtone ſtriking 


him with ſo much violence on the head, that it de- 


prived him of his ſenſes. The whole army indeed 
thought him dead, which threw them into tears: but 
this prince, whom no danger or diſappointment could 
depreſs, puſhed on the fiege with greater vigour than 
before, the inftant he recovered, without ſtay ing till 
his wound was healed, anger adding freſh fuel to his 
natural ardor. Having therefore cauſed the wall to be 
fapped, he made a large breach in it, and entered the 
city, which he burnt to the ground, and put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword. Several other cities met 
with the ſame fate. 
Sogdians, who would not be quiet though Alexander 
had pardoned them twice before. They loſt above an 
hundred and twenty thouſand men in theſe different 
ſieges. The king afterwards ſent Menedemus with 
three: thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe to Mara» 
canda, whence Spitamenes had drove the Macedonian 
parriſon, and ſhut himſelf up there. 
With regard to himſelf, he returned back and en- 
eamped on the Iaxarthes, where he ſurrounded with 
walls the whole ſpot of ground which his army had 
eovered, and built a city on it, containing ſixty * fur- 
longs in circumference, which he alſo called Alexan- 
dria; having before built ſeveral of that name. He 


tauſed the workmen to make ſuch diſpatch, that in 


leſs than twenty days the ramparts were raiſed, and the 
houſes built: and indeed there was a great emulation 
among the ſoldiers, who ſhould get his work done 
ſooneſt, every one of them having had his portion al- 
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This was a tliird rebellion of the 
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Totted him: and, to peopie his new m bio 
all the priſoners he could meet with, ſettled ſeveral 
Macedonians there who were worn out in the ſervice, 
and permitted many natives of the country, at their 
own requeſt, to inhabit it. 

But the king of thoſe Scythians; who lve on the 
other ſide of the Taxarthes, ſeeing that this city, built 
on the river, was a kind of yoke to them, they ſent a 
great body of ſoldiers to demoliſh it, and to drive the 
Macedonians to a greater diſtance, Alexander, who 
Had no deſign of attacking the Seythians, finding them 
make ſeveral incurſions, even in his ſight, in a very 
infolent manner, was very much perplexed ; eſpecially 
When advice was brought him at the ſame time, that 
the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda, had 
been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a 
number of obſtacles would have diſcouraged any one 
but an Alexander; for the Sogdians had taken up 
arms, and the Bactrians alſo ; his army was harraſled 
by the Scythians ; he himſelf was brought ſo low, 
that he was not able to ſtand upright, to mount on 
horſeback, to ſpeak” to his forces, or give a ſingle or- 
der, o increaſe this affliction, he found his army no 
ways inclined to attempt the paſſage of the river in 
fight of the enemy, who were drawn up in battle-ar- 
ray. The king continued in the utmoſt perplexity all 
night long; however, his courage ſurmounted all 
things. Being told, that the auſpices were not propi- 
tious, he forced the ſoothſayers to ſubſtitute favoura- 
ble ones in their ſtead, The day beginning to break, 

he put on his coat of mail, and fhewed himſelf to the 
ſoldiers, who had not foen him fince the laſt wound 
he had received. Theſe held their king in ſuch high 
veneration, that only his preſence immediately removed 
all their fears, ſo that they ſhed tears of' joy, and went 
unanimouſly and paid him their reſpects ; intreating 
him to lead them againſt the enemy, againſt whom 
they before had refuſed to march. They worked ſo 
hard at the rafts or _ that in three days time 8 
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had made twelve thouſand; and alſo prepared a great 
number of. ſkins; for that purpoſe, 

As every thing was ready for the march, ſeveral 
Scythian ambaſſadors arrived, to the number of twenty, 
according to the cuſtom of their country, who. all 


fs through the camp, deſiring to ſpeak with the 


Alexander having ſent ſor them into his tent, 
fired. them to ſit down. 
upon him a long time, without ſpeaking a ſingle word, 
deing very probably ſurprized (as they formed a 
judgment of men from their air and — to find 
that his did not anſwer the high idea they entertained 
of him from his fame. The oldeſt of the ambaſſa- 
dors made this ſpeech, which, as Quintus Curtius re- 
lates it, is pretty long; however, as it is very curi- 
It 1 ſhall preſent my readers with the greateſt pars 
or it, 
Had the gods given thee a body proportionable to 
10 thy ambition, the whole univerſe would have been 
990 too little for thee. With one hand thou wouldeſt 
touch the eaſt, and with the other the weſt; and, 
« not ſatisfied with this, thou wouldeſt fallow the 
60 ſun, and know where he hides himſelf. Such as 
& thou art, thou yet aſpireſt after what it will be im- 
10 poſſible for thee to attain. IT hou croſſeſt over from 
« Europe into Aſia; and when thou ſhalt have ſub- 
« dued all the race of men, thou then wilt make war 


< againſt rivers, foreſts, and wild beaſts, _ Doſt thou 


ee not. know, that tall trees are many years a growing, 
but may be tore up in an hour's time; that the lion 
«< ſerves ſometimes for food to the ſmalleſt birds; that 
iron, though ſo very hard, is conſumed by ruſt; in 
%a word, that there is nothing fo ſtrong which may 
« not. be deſtroyed by the weakeſt thing? s 

c What have we to do with thee ? We never ſet 
te foat-in thy country. May not thoſe who inhabit 
„ woods, be allowed to live without knowing who 
thou art, and whence thou comeſt ? We will neither 


command over, or ſubmit to any man, And that 
93 thou 


They gazed attentively 


7 : uh 
'- 4} NET 
, "ll 


W erde 
e thou mayeſt be ſenſible what kind of people the ct th 


« Scythians are, know, that we received from m 
« heaven, as a rich preſent, a yoke of oxen, a « G 
& plough-ſhare, a dart, a javelin, and a cup. Theſe an 
„ ve make uſe of, both with our friends and againſt $ ar 
our enemies. To our friends we give corn, which ar 
„wwe procure by the labour of our oxen; with them c fo. 
* ye offer wine to the gods in our cup: and with '66 fei 
& regard to our enemies, we combat them at a diſtance „ ci 
with our arrows, and near at hand with our jave- 476 
& lins. It is with theſe we formerly conquered the m 
% moſt warlike nations, ſubdued the moſt powerful * if 
'< kings, laid waſte all Aſia, and opened our ſelves a th 
„way into the heart of Egypt. | ce be 
„ HgBut thou, who boaſteſt thy coming to extirpate * cc 
& robbers, thou thy ſelf art the greateſt robber upon es 
6 earth. Thou haſt plundered all nations thou over- ea 
„ cameft, Thou haſt poſſeſſed thyſelf of Lydia, in- « th 
<c vaded Syria, Perſia, and Bactriana; thou art form- a 
« ing a defign to march as far as India, and thou eat 
„ now comeſt hither to ſeize upon our herds of cat- 163 
„ tle, The great poſſeſſions thou haſt, only make * 
<< thee covet more eagerly what thou haſt not. Doſt 461 1 
thou not ſee how long the. Bactrians have checked 1 
ee thy progreſs? Whilſt thou art ſubduing theſe, the * 
„ Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee only the oc- 66 > 
, or war, 99 © 0 en o big g 
. Pafs but the Taxarthes, and thou wilt behold the 5 
great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for en 
<6 thee to purſue the Scythians; and J defy thee ever 1 n 
« to overtake them. Our poverty will be more no 
active than thy army, laden with the ſpoils of ſo o) W 4 
% many nations; and, when thou ſhalt fancy us at a „ : 
great diſtance, thou wilt ſee 'us'ruſh fuddenly on 404 1 
1 7 rh | 0b ot 2 * 
* This is to be underſtood of the the ſecond volume of this work, in | 
famous irruption of the Scythians, the hiftory of the Afſyrians. I have * 
. «obo advanced as far as Egypt, not followed Q, Curtius literally in cire | 
and poſſeJed tbemſelues of Upper this place, bis ſenſe being pretty jurar 
Aſia, for twenty-eight years, See much embarraffeds ;  -— qui a 


ff 
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the 4; thy camp; for we purſue, and fly from our ene- 


rom % mies, with equal ſpeed. I am informed that the 
, a «© Greeks ſpeak jeſtingly of the Scythian ſolitudes, 
heſe and that they are even become a proverb; but we 
inſt $* are fonder of our deſarts, than of thy great cities 


ich and fruitful plains. Let me obſerve to thee, that 
em 4 fortune is ſlippery; hold her faſt therefore, for 
rith 4 fear the ſhould eſcape thee. Put a curb to thy feli- 


nce city, if thou deſireſt to continue in poſſeſſion of it. 
Ve- If thou art a god, thou oughteſt to do good to 
the 6 mortals, and not deprive them of their poſſeſſions : 
ful 6 jf thou art a mere man, reflect always on what 
S 2 % thou art. They whom thou ſhalt not moleſt, will 
« be thy true friends; the ſtrongeſt friendſhips being 
ate $6, contracted between equals ; and they are eſteemed 
on c equals, who have not tried their ſtrength againſt 
er- each other: But don't imagine that thoſe whom 
in- thou conquereſt, can love thee ; for there is no ſuch 
m- „ thing as friendſhip between a maſter and his ſlave, 
10U and a forced peace is foon followed by a war. 
at- „To conclude, “ do not fancy that the Scythians 
ke „ will take an oath in their concluding an alliance. 
oſt „ The only oath among them, is to keep their 
ed % word without ſwearing. Such cautions as theſe do 
he indeed become Greeks, who ſign their treaties, and 
c- call upon the gods to witneſs them; but, with re- 
„ gard to us, our religion conſiſts in being ſincęre, 
he and in keeping the promiſes we have made. That 
or „ man, who is not aſhamed to-break his word with 
er men, is not aſhamed of deceiving the gods; and 
re % of what uſe could friends be to thee whom thou 
ſo & couldeſt not truſt? Conſider that we will guard both 
a Europe and Afia for thee, We extend as far as 
IN „„ Thrace, and are told, that this country is contigu- 
© ous to Macedonia. The river Iaxarthes only, di- 
in 0 | | 8 
__ I Turando gratiam Scythas ſan- cant: nos religionem in ipſa fide 
ad _ eire ne credideris: colendo fidem novimus. Qui non reverentur ho- 
#7 jurant. Græcorum iſta cautio eſt, mines, fallunt deos. Q, Curt, 


qui acta confignant, & deos invo- 
1 55 ot « vides 


e Her to 


<<. vides us from Bactriana. Thus we are thy neigh. 
„ bours, on both ſides. Conſider! therefore, whe- 
& ther thou wilt have us for friends, or enemies.“ 


The Barbarian ſpoke thus: To whom the king 


made but a very ſhort anſwer; Jhat he would take ad. 
vantage both of bis awn goed fortune, and of their coun- 
ſel 3 & his, god. fartune, by fill continuing to reh 
ton it; and of their coumſel, ly not attempting am 
thing raſbly, Having diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, his 
army embarked on the rafts, which by this time were 
got ready, In the front, he placed ſuch as carried 
bucklers, and made them kneel down, the better to 
ſecure themſelyes from the arrows of the enemy. Be- 
hind theſe. were thoſe who worked the machines for 
diſcharging arrows and ſtones, covered on all ſides 
with ſoldiers, armed cap-a- pee. The reſt who fol- 
lowed the engines, had their ſhields fixed together over 
their heads, in form of a tortoiſe, by which they de- 
fended the ſailors who wore corſlets. The like order 
and diſpoſition was obſerved in the other rafts or floats 
which carried the horſGG]G. 90 
The army found great difficulty in croſſing. Every 
thing conſpired to intimidate them; the clamour and 
eonfuſion that are inſeparable from ſuch an enterprize; 
the rapidity of the ſtream, which carried away every 
thing with it; and the ſight of a numerous army 
drawn up in battle-array, on the oppoſite ſhore. 
However, the preſence of Alexander, who was ever 
the foremoſt in encountering dangers, made them neg- 
lect their own ſafety, and be concerned for his only. 
As ſoon as the Macedonians began to draw near the 
ſhore, they who carried ſhields roſe up together, when 
throwing their javelins with a ſtrong arm, every wea- 
pon did execution. When they perceived, that the 
enemy, overpowered with that ſhower of ſhaſts, be- 
gan to retire, and draw their horſes back, they leapt 
on the ſhore with incredible ſwiftneſs, and, animating 
one another, began the charge with vigour, In this 
diſorder, the troopers, whoſe horſes were ready. 2 
ruſhe 


queſted his friendſhip. The an themſelves made 
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_ upom the enemy, and quite broke them! The 
g could not be heard; by reaſon of the faintneſs 

of afl voice; but the example he ſet, ſpoke for him. 
And now nothing was Heard in the Macedonian ar- 
„but ſhouts of joy and victory, whilft they conti- 
3 to attack the Barbarians with the utmoſt fury, 
The latter not being able to ſtand ſo fierce an onſet, 
fled as faſt as their horſes could carry them; for theſe 
were the cavalry only. Though the King was very 
weak, he nevertheleſs purſued them briskly a long 
way, till being at laſt quite ſpent, he was obliged to 
ſtop. After commanding his troops to purſue them as 
long as they could ſee, he withdrew to the camp, in 


order to repoſe himſelf, and to wait the return of his 


forces. The Macedonians had already gone beyond 
the boundaries or limits of Bacchus, which were 
marked out by great ſtones ranged pretty cloſe one to 


the other 5 and by great trees, the trunks of which 


were covered with ivy. However, the heat of the 
purſuit carried them ſtill farther, and they did not 


return back into the camp till after midnight; having 


killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many 
more priſoners, with eighteen hundred horſes, all 
which they drove before them. On Alexander's ſide 
there were but ſixty troopers lain, and about an hun- 
dred foot, with a thouſand wounded. Alexander ſent 
back to the Scythians, all their priſoners without ran- 


fom, to ſhew, that not animolity, but a thirſt of 
| glory, had prompted him to make war againſt ſo va- 


lant a nation. 
The report of this victory, and aueh more the cle- 


mency with which the king treated the vanquiſhed, 


greatly [increaſed his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been conſidered as invincible; but, after their 
defeat, it was owned, that every nation in the world 


ought to yield to the Macedonians: The Sacæ, who 


were a powerſul nation, ſent an embaſſy to Alexander, 
by which they ſubmitted themſelves to him, and re- 
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an apology by their ambaſſadors; | throwing the whole 
blame of what had happened on ſome ſew people, and 
declaring that they were ready to obey all the com- 
mand s of the victorious prince. Drove. 80 
Alexander, being ſo happily freed from the care and 
trouble of this important war, bent his whole thoughts 
on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes had 
fortified himſelf. At the firſt news of Alexander's ap- 
proach, he had fled away, and withdrawn into Bac- 
triana. The king purſued him thither, but deſpair- 
ing to come up with him, he returned back and 
ſacked Sogdiana, which is watered by the river Poly- 
Among the Sogdians that were taken priſoners, 
there were thirty young men, who were well-ſhaped 
and very comely, and the greateſt lords of the country, 
'T heſe being told, that they were led to execution by 
Alexander's command, began to ſing ſongs of joy, 
to leap and dance, diſcovering all the indications of an 
immoderate joy. The king, ſurprized to ſee them 
go to death with ſo much gaiety, had them brought 
before him; when he asked them, how they came to 
break into ſuch tranſports of joy, when they ſaw death 
before their eyes. They anſwered, that they ſhould 
have been afflicted, had any other perſon but himſelf 
put them to death; but as they would be reſtored to 
their anceſtors by the command of ſo great a monarch, 
who had vanquifhed all nations, they bleſſed this 
death; a death ſo glorious that the braveſt men would 
wiſh to die the ſame. Alexander, admiring their mag- 
-nanimity, asked whether they would deſire to be par- 
.doned, upon condition that they ſhould no longer be 
his enemies: they anſwered, he might be aſſured they 
had never been his enemies; but that, as he attacked 
them, they had defended themſelves; and that, had 
they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not at- 
tacked by force and violence, they would have vyed 
with him in politeneſs and generoſity. The king 
aſked them farther, what pledge they would give 7 
| "| 
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ef cheir faith and ſincerity: „ No other, anſwered 
c they; but the ſame life we receive from your good- 

« neſs, and which we ſhall always be ready to give 

« back, whenever you ſhall require it.“ And, in- 

deed, they were as good as their word. Four of them, 
whom he took into his body- guard, endeavoured to 
rival the Macedonians in zeal and fidelity. Te 

The king, after having left a ſmall number of forces 
in Sogdiana, marched to Bactria, where, having aſ- 
ſembled all his generals, he commanded Beſſus to be 
brought before them; when, after reproaching him 
for his treachery, and cauſing his noſe and ears to be 
cut off, he ſent him to Ecbatana, there to ſuffer what- 
ever puniſhment Darius's mother ſhould think proper 
to inflict upon him. Plutarch has left us an account of 
this execution. Several trees were bent, by main 
force, one towards the other; and to each of theſe 
trees, one of the limbs of this traitor's body was faſt- 
ned. Afterwards, theſe trees being let return to their 
natural poſition, they flew back with ſo much vio- 
Jence, that each tore away the limb that was fixed to 
it, and fo quartered him. The ſame puniſhment is at 
this day inflicted on perſons convicted of high-treaſon, 
who are tore to pieces by four horſes. N 


Alexander received at this time, both from Mace- 


donia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amount- 
ing to upwards of ſixteen thouſand men. By this 


*confiderable reinforcement, he was enabled to ſub- 


[due all thoſe who had rebelled ; and, to curb them for 
the future, he built ſeveral fortreſſes in Margiana, 

(5 All things were now reſtored to a profound tran- 
quillity. There remained but one ſtrong-hold called 
Petra Oxiana, or the rock of Oxus, which was de- 
fended by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty 
bthouſand foldiers under his command, and ammuni- 
tion and proviſions for two years. This rock, which 
was very high and craggy on all ſides, was acceſſible 
only by a ſingle path that was cut in it, The king, 
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after viewing its works, was a long time in ſuf] 
whether he ſhould beſiege it; 1 — 5 0 
rater to aim at the marvellous, in all things, and to 
attempt impoſſibilities, he reſolved to try if he could 
not overcome, on this occaſion, nature. itſelf, which 
ſeemed to have fortified this rock in ſuch a manner a; 
had rendered it abſolutely impregnable. However, be- 
fore he formed the ſiege, he ſummoned thoſe Barba- 
rians, but in mild terms, to ſubmit to him. Arima- 
zes received this offer in a very haughty manner; and, 
after uſing ſeveral inſulting expreſſions, aſked . whe. 
<< ther Alexander, who was able to do all things, 
e could fly alſo ; and whether nature had, on a ſud- 
« den, given him wings,” _ FG 
Alexander was highly exaſperated at this anſwer, 
He therefore gave orders for ſelecting, from among the 
the mountaineers who were in his army, three hun- 
dred of the moſt active and dextrous. Theſe being 
brought to him, he addreſſed them thus: It was 
in your company, brave young, men, that I ſtormed 
«$5: ſuch, places, as were thought impregnable ; that J 
ec made my way over mountains covered with eternal 
&, ſnows; croſſed rivers, and broke through the paſſes 
«of Cilicia. This rock, which you ſee, has but 
one outlet, which alone is defended by the Barba- 
<6 xrians, who neglect every other part. There is no 
watch or centinel, except on that ſide which faces 
our camp. If you ſearch very narrowly, you cer- 
„ tainly will meet with ſome path that leads to the 
6 top of the rock. Nothing has been made ſo inac- 
6 ceſſible by nature, as not to be ſurmounted by va- 
<& lour; and it was only by our attempting, what no 
dene before had hopes of effecting, that we poſſeſſed 
4 ourſelves of Aſia. Get up to the ſummit, and 
e when you ſhall, have made yourſelves maſters of it, 
<<. ſet up A; white ſtandard there as a ſignal 5 and be 
e aſſured, that I then will certainly diſengage you 
from the enemy, and draw them upon myſelf by 
„ making a diverſion.” At the ſame time that the 
King gave out this order, he made them the moſt * 
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ple promiſes; but the pleaſing him was conſidered by 


them as the greateſt of all rewards. 


Fired therefore 


with the nobleſt ardour, and fancying they had already 
reached the ſummit, they ſet out, after having pro- 
vided themſelves wi ith wedges to drive into the ones, 


_ cramp-irons and thick ropes. 


The king went round the mountain \ ith che; 
and commanded them to begin their march * at the 
ſecond watch of the night, by that part which ſhould 
ſeem to them of eaſieſt acceſs; beſeeching the gods to 


guide their ſteps. 


They then took proviſions ſor two 


days; and being armed with ſwords and javelins only, 
they began to aſcend the mountain, walking ſome 
time on foot ; afterwards, when it was neceſſary for 
them to climb, ſome forced their wedges into the 
ſtones which projected forwards, and by that means 
raiſed themſelves ; others thruſt their cramp-irons in- 
to the ſtones that were frozen, to keep themſelves . 
from falling in ſo ſlippery a way; in fine, others, 
driving in their wedges with great ſtrength, made them 


ſerve as ſo many ſcaling ladders, 


They ſpent the 


whole day in this manner, hanging againſt the rock, 
and expoſed to numerous dangers and difficulties, be- 
ing obliged to ſtruggle at the ſame time with ſnow, 
cold and wind, Nevertheleſs the hardeſt task was yet 
tocome ; and the further they advanced the higher the 


rock ſeemed to rife, 


But that which terrified them 


moſt, was the ſad ſpectacle of ſome of their comrades 
falling down precipices, whoſe unhappy fate was 2 
warning to them of what they themſelves might ex- 
pet. Notwithſtanding this, they ſtill advanced for- 
ward, and exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that, in 
ſpite of all theſe difficulties, they at laſt got to the top 

"the rock. They then were all inexpreſſibly weary, 
and many of them had even loſt the uſe of ſome of 
their limbs. Night and drowſineſs came upon them 
at the ſame time, ſo that, diſperſing themſelves in 
ſuch diſtant parts of the rock as were free from hows, 


* __ ten o'clock, 


they 
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they laid down in them, and ſlept till day-breax. At 
laſt waking from a deep ſleep, and looking on all ſides 
to diſcover the place where ſo many people could lie 
hid, they ſaw ſmoke below them, which ſhewed 
them the haunt of the enemy. They then put up the 
ſignal, as had been agreed; and their whole company 
drawing up, thirty-two were found wanting, who 
had loſt their lives in the aſcent. | 1 
In'the mean time the king, equally fired with a de- 
ſire of ſtorming the fortreſs, and ſtruck with the viſible 
dangers to which thoſe men were expoſed, continued 
on foot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, and 
he himſelf did not retire to reſt till dark night. The 
next morning, by peep of day, he was the firſt who 
perceived the ſignal. Nevertheleſs, he was ſtill in 
doubt whether he might truſt his eyes, becauſe of the 
falſe ſplendor which breaks out at day-break ; but the 
light increaſing, he was ſure of what he ſaw, Sending 
therefore for Cophes, who before, by his command, 
had founded the Barbarians, he diſpatched him a ſe- 
cond time, with an exhortation to think better of the 
matter; and in caſe they ſhould ſtil] depend upon the 
ftrength of the place, he then was ordered to ſhew 
them the band of men behind their backs, who were 
got to the ſummit of the rock, Cophes employed all 
the arguments poſſible, - to engage Arimazes to capitu- 
late; repreſenting to him, that he would gain the 
king's favour, in caſe he did not interrupt the great 
deſigns he meditated, by obliging him to make ſome 
flay before that rock. Arimazes ſent a haughtier and 
more inſolent anſwer than before, and commanded 
him to retire. Then Cophes taking him by the hand, 
deſired he would come out of the cave with him, 
which the Barbarian doing, he ſhewed him the Ma- 
cedonians poſted over his head, and faid, in an inſult- 
ing tone of voice, Yor ſee that Alexander's ſoldiers have 
wings. In the mean time, the trumpets were heard 
to ſound in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 
the whole army ſhouted aloud and eried, _ 
70 Theſe 
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Theſe things, though of little conſequence in them- 
ſelves, did: nevertheleſs, as often happens, throw the 
Barbarians into ſo great a conſternation, that without 
once reflecting how few were got to the ſummit, they 
thought themſelves loſt, Upon this Cophes was re- 
called, and thirty of the chiefs among the Barbarians 
were ſent back with him, who agreed to ſurrender up 
the place, upon condition that their- lives might be 
ſpared. The king, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppo- 
ſition he might meet with, was however ſo exaſperated 
at the haughtineſs of Arimazes, that he refuſed to 
grant them any terms of capitulation. A blind and 
raſh confidence in his own good fortune, which had 
never failed him, made him inſenſible to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other ſide, blinded by fear, and con- 


| cluding himſelf abſolutely loft, came down, with his re- 
lations and the principal nobility of the country, into 


Alexander's camp. But this prince, who was not 
maſter of his anger, forgetting what the faith of 
treaty and humanity required on this occaſion, cauſed 
them all to beſcourged with rods, and afterwards to be 
fixed to croſſes, at the foot of the ſame rock. The 
multitudes of people . who. ſurrendered, with all the 
booty, were given to the inhabitants of the cities which 
had been newly founded in thoſe parts; and Artaba- 
zus was left governor of the rock, and the whole pro- 
vince round it. | Ee 


SecT. XI V. The death of Clitus. Several expeditions 
75 Alexander, He commands worſhip to be paid to 
imſelf, after the manner of the Perſians. Diſcontents 
ariſe among the Macedonians, Death of Callifthenes 
off Philaſepper. | oN 
(e) A Lexander having ſubdued the Maſſagetæ and 
1 the Dahæ, entered Bazaria. In this province 
are a great number of large parks ſtocked with deer. 
Here the king took the diverſion of hunting, in which 
e) Q Curt. 1.8. c. 1—$; Arrian. I. 4. p. 161—17 1. Plut. in 
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he was expoſed to very great peril; for a lion of an 
enormous ſize advanced directly to him, but he killed 
him with a ſingle thruſt. Although Alexander came 
off victorious on this oceaſion, yet the Macedonians, 
alarmed at the danger he had run, and the whole army 
in his perſon, gave orders, purſuant to the cuſtom of 
their country, that the king ſhould go no more 2 


hunting on foot, without being attended by ſome of 


his courtiers and officers, They were ſenſible, that a 
king is not horn for his own. ſake, but for that of his 
ſubjects; that he ought to be careful of his own per- 
fon for their ſakes, and referve his courage for other 
dangers; and that the being famous for killing beaſts 
(a reputation unworthy of a great prince) ought not 
to be purchaſed ſo dear. | | 
From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he 
quelled ſome tumults which had broke out in that 
country. Artabazus requeſting to be diſcharged from 
the government of that province, by reaſon of his great 
age, he appointed Clitus his ſucceſſor, He was an old 
officer, whe had fought under Philip, and ſignalized 
himſelf on many occaſions. At the battle of the 
Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare-headed, and 
Roſaces had his arm raiſed, in order to ſtrike him 
behind, he covered the king with his ſhield, and cut off 
the Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, his ſiſter, had 
nurſed Alexander; and he loved her with as much 
tenderneſs as if ſhe had been his own mother. As the 
king, from theſe ſeveral conſiderations, had very great 
reſpect for Clitus, he entruſted him with the govern- 
ment of one of the moſt important provinces of his 
empire, and ordered him to ſet out the next day. 
Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the eve- 
ning to an entertainment, in which the king, after 
drinking immoderately, begun to celebrate his own 
exploits; and was ſo exceflively laviſh of ſelf-com- 


In quo Rex, cùm multo in- cœpit: gravis etiam eorum auri- 
caluiſſet mero, immodicus aſtima- bus, qui ſentiebant vera memorati. 
tor ſui, celebr;re quæ geſſerat Q, Curt. J 
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mendation, that ke even ſhocked thoſe very period 


who knew that he ſpoke truth. However, the oldeſt 


men in the company held their peace, till beginning 
to depreciate the warlike acts of Philip, he boaſted, 
6 That the famous victory of Chæronea was won by 
6. his means; and that the glory of ſo immortal 'a 
« battle had been torn from him by the malice and 
« jealouſy of his father. That in the * inſurreCtion 
«which broke out between the Macedonians and mer- 
% cenary Greeks, Philip, fainting away after the 
4e wounds he had received in that tumult, had laid 
« himſelf on the ground; and could not think of a 
better method to ſave himſelf, than by lying along 
dc as dead; that on this occaſion he had covered him 
c with his ſhield, and killed with his own hands 
% thoſe who attempted to fall upon him; but that 
“ his father could never prevail upon himſelf to con- 
6. feſs this circumſtance ingenuouſly, being vexed 
4% that he owed his life to his own ſon. That in the 
1c war -againſt the Illyrians, he was the only perſon 
&:xyho- had done any thing, Philip having had "no 
% manner of ſhare in it; and hearing of the defeat 
«of the enemy, no otherwiſe than by the letters he 
« ſent him. That the perſons worthy of praiſe, 
«were not ſuch as initiated themſelves in the F myſ- 
terjes': of the Samothracians, when they ought to 


have laid waſte all Aſia with fire and ſword; but 


“ thoſe who had atchieved ſuch mighty exploits as 
e onotts DTOTE arte 
Theſe and the like diſcourſes were very pleaſing to 
the young men, but were very ſhocking to thoſe ad- 
vanced in years; eſpecially for Philip's ſake, under 
whom they had fought” many years. Clitus, who alſo 
was intoxicated, turning about to thoſe who ſat under 
AWO Zig 21810912 61 fon ; Off amid 
Wi ſedition is not mentioned theſe myſteries, and offer ſacrifices 
in any other place. to the gods who preſided in them, 
＋ Ii. at uſual for generals, be- Poſſibly Philip, by obſerving thts 


Farecthey ſet out on their expeditions, ceremony, had delayed fome enter. 


1 cauſe themſelves to be initiated in Prixe. 
ea 2 him 
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him at table, quoted to them a paſſage from * Furi. 
pides, but in ſuch a manner that the king could only 
hear his voice, and not the words diſtinctly. The 
ſenſe of this paſſage was, That the Greeks had done 
c very wrong in ordaining, that in the inſcriptions 
<« engraved on trophies, the names of kings only 
c ſhould be mentioned; f becauſe, by this means, 
& brave men were robbed of the plory they had pur- 

& chaſed with their blood.” The king, ſuſpectin 
Clitus had let drop ſome diſobliging expreſſions, aſked 
thoſe who ſat neareſt him, what he had faid ? As no 
one anſwered, Clitus, raiſing his voice by degrees, 
began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in 
Greece, preferring them to whatever was doing at that 
time; which created a great diſpute between the 
young and old men. Though the king was rodigi- 
ouſly vexed in his mind, he nevertheleſs Rifled his re- 
ſentment, and ſeemed to liſten very patiently to al 
Clitus ſpoke to his prejudice. It is probable he would 
have quite ſuppreſſed his paſſion, had Clitus ſtopt 
there; but the latter growing more and more infolent, 
as if determined to exaſperate and infult the king, 
went ſuch lengths, as to defend Parmenio publickly; 
and to aſſert, that the deſtroying of Thebes was but 
trifling in compariſon of the victory which Philip had 
gained over the Athenians; and that the old Macedo- 
nians, though ſometimes unſucceſsful, were greatly 

ſuperior to thoſe who were ſo rafh as to deſpiſe them. 
Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardiſe the 
name of ill ſucceſs, he was pleading his own cauſe; 
Clitus riſes up, with his eyes ſparkling with wine and 
anger, It is nevertheleſs this hand, ( ſaid he to 
«© him, extending it at the ſame time) that ſaved 
& your life at the battle of the Granicus. It is the 
he blocd and wounds of theſe very Macedonians, who 
ce are accuſed of cowardiſe, that raiſed you to this 
c grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio ſhews, 

In bis Andromache, i i 

gloriam michi en.. eee 
: « what 
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& what reward they and myſelf may expect for all our 
6& ſeryices.” This laſt reproach ſtung Alexander: 
however, he ſtill reſtrained his paſſion, and only com- 
manded him to leave the table. He is in the right 
&« (ſays. Clitus, as he roſe up) not to bear freeborn 
« men at his table, who can only tell him truth. He 
& will do well to paſs his life among Barbarians and 


& ſlaves, who will be proud to pay their adoration ta 


& his Perſian girdle, and his white robe.” But now 
the king, no longer able to ſuppreſs his rage, ſnatched 
a javelin from one of his guards, and would have kil- 
kd Clitus on the ſpot, had not the courtiers with-held 
his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with great diffi» 
culty, out of the hall, Howeyer, he returned into it 
that moment by another door, ſinging with an air of 
inſolence, verſes reflecting highly on the prince, who 
ſeeing the general near him, ſtruck him with his ja» 
yelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the 
fame, time, | Go now to Philip, to Parmenio, and ta 
US. ER Th 
Tbe king's anger being in a manner extinguiſhed, 
on a ſudden in the blood af Clitus, his crime diſplay- 


ed itſelf to him in its blackeſt and moſt dreadful light. 
He had murdered a man, who indeed abuſed his pa- 


tience, but then he had always ſerved him with the 
utmoſt zeal and fidelity, and ſaved his life, though he 


was aſhamed to own it. He had that inſtant performed 
the vile office of an executioner, in puniſhing, by an 


horrid murder, the uttering of ſome indiſcreet wards, 
which might be imputed to the fumes of wine, With 
what face cauld he appear before the ſiſter of Clitus, 
is nurſe, and offer her a hand imbrued in her bro» 
ther's blood? Upon this he threw himſelf on his 
friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would have 
diſpatched himſelf with it, had not the guards, who 
50 — in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and for- 
Cibly carried him into his own apartment. 

95 He paſſed that night and the next day in tears. Af- 


ter that groans and lamentations had quite waſted his 


ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, he continued ſpeechleſs, ſtretched on the ground 


and only venting deep ſighs. But his friends, fearing 
his filence would be fatal, forced into his chamber 
'T he king took very little notice of the words that were 
employed to comfort him; but Ariſtander the ſooth. 
ſayer, putting him in mind of a dream, in which he 
had imagined he ſaw Clitus, clothed in a black robe, 
and ſeated at table; and declaring, that all which had 
then happened, was appointed by the eternal decree 
of fate, Alexander appeared a little eaſier in his mind. 
He next was addreſſed by two philoſophers, Call. 
ſthenes and Anaxarchus. Ihe former went up to him 
with an air of humanity and tenderneſs, and endes. 
voured to ſuppreſs his grief, by agreeably inſinuating 
himſelf, and endeavoured to make him recal his rea- 
fon, by reflections of a ſolid nature, drawn from 
the very eſſence of philoſophy, and by carefully ſhun- 
ning all ſuch expreſſions as might renew his aMiction, 
and fret a wound, which, as it was ſtill bleeding, re- 
quired to be touched with the gentleſt hand. But Ana- 
xarchus did not obſerve this decorum ; for the moment 
he entered, he cried aloud, How ! 1s this Alexander, 

on whom the eyes of the whole world are fixed ? Behild 
him here extended on the floor, ſhedding floods of tears, 
like the meaneſ? flave Does not he know, that he hin- 
elf is a ſupreme law to his ſubjects; that he conquered 
merely to raiſe himſelf ta the exalted dignity of lord and 
ſovereign, and not to ſubject himſelf to a vain opinion! 
The king was determined to ſtarve himſelf ; ſo that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty that his friends pre- 
vailed with him to take a little ſuſtenance, The Ma- 
cedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus had been 
very juſtly killed; to which decree Anaxarchus the 
philoſopher had given occaſion, by aſſerting, that the 
will of princes is the ſupreme law of the ſtate. Alas 
how weak are all ſuch reflections, againſt the cries of 
a juſtly-alarmed conſcience, which can never be quiet- 
ed, either by flattery or falſe arguments 
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we müſt de confeſſed, that Clitus had committed a 


ent and inexcuſable fault, It was indeed his duty, 
not te join in diſeourſes calculated to ſully the glory of 
Philip his benefaRtor ; but to ſhew his diſlike of what 
was aid, by a mournſul but modeſt filence, He pof- 
fibly might have been allowed to ſpeak in favour of 
the late monarch, provided he had expreſſed himſelf 
with prudence and moderation, Had fuch a referved- 
neſs been unſucceſsful, he might juſtly have merited 
pity; and would not have been criminal. But by 
breaking into injurious and ſhocking reproaches, he 
quite forgot the veneration due to the ſacred character 
of Kings; with regard to whom, how unjuftly ſoever 
they may act, not only every contemptuous and in- 
ſting expreſſion is forbid, but every diſreſpectful and 
unguarded word; they being the repreſentatives of God 
himſelf, hls 
It muſt nevertheleſs be conſeſfed, that the circum- 
ſtance of the banquet extenuates very much, or 
thtowys, in ſome meaſure, a veil! over Clitus's fault. 
When a prince invites a ſubject to a feaſt ; when he 
makes him the companion of debauch, and in perſon 
excites him to quaff immoderately; a king, on ſuch 
in vecaſion, ſeems to forget his dignity, and to per- 
mit his ſudjects to forget it alfo ; he gives a ſanclion, 
a it were, to the liberties, familiarities, and ſudden 
fights which wine commonly inſpires: And ſhould ke 
be diſpleaſed with a ſubject for equalling himſelf with 
him, he ought to blame himfelf, for having firſt raiſed 
a ſubject ſo high. A fault committed under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, is always a fault; but then it ought ne- 
ver'to be expiated with the blood of the offender, 

A certain author compares * anger, when united to 
power, with thunder; and indeed, what havock does 
it not then make? But how dreadful muſt it be, when 
joined with drunkennefs'! We fee this in Alexander. 
How unhappy was that prince, not to have endca- 
* Fulmen eſt, ubi cum poteſiate habitat iracundia, Publ, Syr. 

Vorl. VI. voured 


at 1e H i Hok t is 
voured to — thoſe two vices in his youth; f and 
to have been confirmed in them, from the example of 
one of his tutors? For it is aſſerted, that both were 
the conſequences of his education. But what can be 
meaner, or more unworthy a king, than drinking to 
exceſs? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the 
tranſports of anger? || Alexander, who had overcome 
Jo many nations, was himſelf conquered by: thoſe two 
vices, which threw a ſhade over the glory of his bright. 
eſt ations. The reaſon of this, ſays Seneca, is, he 
had endeavoured more to vanquiſh others, than to ſub- 
due himſelf ; not knowing, that to triumph over ou 
b is of all conqueſts the moſt glorious, | 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in — 
in order to recover his ſpirits, marched into Xenipps 
a province bordering upon Scythia; whither ſome re. 
bels were retired, all whom he ſubjected, and gay 
them a free pardon. From thence he ſet forward 
with his army, towards the rock Chorienſis, of which 
Syſimethres was governor. All acceſs to it ſeemed ab 
ſolutely impracticable; "nevertheleſs, . he at laſt got 
near it, after having paſſed through numberleſs diff. 
culties; and, by the mediation of Oxartes, a prince 
of that country who had adhered to Alexander, he pre- 


„this left him the government of that place, and pro- 
+ + pg very "”_ nee in caſe wy continue 
1 


Alexander had reſolved to attack the ala be 
* Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, was among 
them; but the felicity which always attended him, 
ſpared him that labour. The wiſe of this Barbarian, 
. being no longer able to bear the e. vretchel 


OI ; As. 

+ Nec minis error Im no- N el, 1. 1. e. =; 
det moribus, ſi quidem Leonides | vie or tot regum atque po- 
Alexandri pædagogus, ut à Baby- pulorum, ire ſuctubuit. Id enin 
lonio Diogene traditur, quibuſdam egerat, ut omnia potius habertt 
cum vitiis imbuit, que robuſtum in gens ho quam afteQtus—Im- 
quoque & jam maximum regem perare fibi, maximum imperium 


| 3b Us itrtone pov —_— oft, Senec, Epip, 113. * 
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z liſe her huſpand forced her to lead; and having often 
jintreated him, but in vain,” to ſurrender himſelf to the 
- conqueror,. ſhe herſelf murthered him in the night; 
and, quite covered with his blood, went and carried 
his head to the king. Alexander was ſhocked at ſo 
» horrid ſpectacle, and ordered her to: be drove i _ i- 
niouſly from the camp. 20:8 10 qt 
Alexander, after — Song his army out: of the 
garriſons where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In his way 
he met with a dreadful ſtorm, Flaſhes of lightning, 
coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of 
the ſoldiers, and entirely diſcouraged them. It thun- 


every moment at the feet of the ſoldiers; ſo that they 
did not dare either to ſtand ſtill or advanced forward. 
On a ſudden, à violent ſhower of rain, mixed with 
hail, came pouring down like a flood ; and ſo ex- 
{txeme- was the cold in this country, that it froze: the 
ain as ſoon as it fell. The ſufferings of the army, on 
this occaſion, were: inſupportable. The king, who 
Vas the only perſon invincible to theſe calamities, roda 
up and down among the ſoldiers; comforted and ani- 
and pointing at ſmoke which iſſued 
from ſome diſtant huts, intreated them to march to 
them with all the ſpeed poſſible. Having given orders 
for the ſelling of a great number of trees, and laying 
them in heaps up and down, he had fires made in dif- 
ſerent places, and by this means ſaved the army, but 
gupwards of a thouſand men loſt their lives, The king 
"made up to the officers and ſoldiers, the ſeverat loſſes 
they bad ſuſtained during this fatal ftorm. + 
boo Wen tbey- were recovered ſo well as to be able to 
march, he went into the country of the Sacæ, which 
he ſoon over-run and laid waſte. Soon after this, 
xartes. received him in his palace, and invited him 
to a fumptuous banquet, in which he diſplayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians,, He had a daughter 
n+ Roxana, a young _ whole exquiſite beauty 
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346 © The Haren jÞ 
was. heightened by. all the charms of wit and good 
ſenſe. Alexander found her charms irreſiſtible, and 
made her his wife; covering bis paſſion with the ſpe - 
cious pretence of uniting the two nations, in ſuch bands 
as ſhould improve their mutual harmony, by blending 
their intereſts, and throwing down all diſtinctions be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered. This marriage 
diſpleaſed the Macedonians very much, and exaſpera- 
ted his, chief courtiers, to ſee him make one of his 
flaves. his. father-in-law : but as, * after his murthering 
Clitus, no one dared. to. ſpeak to him with freedom, 
they applauded what he did with their eyes and coun- 
tenances, which can adapt themſelves wonderfully to 
flattery and ſervile complacency. 

In fine; having reſolved to march into India, and 
embark from thence on the ocean, he commanded 


(in order that nothing might be left behind to check his 


deſigns) that thirty thouſand young men ſhould be 
brought him, all completely armed, out of the ſeveral 
provinces, to ſerve him at the ſame time as hoſtages 
and ſoldiers. In the mean while, he ſent Craterus 
againſt ſome: of the rebels, whom he eaſily defeated, 

— likewiſe ſubdued a country called Buba- 
c8ne:; ſo. that all things being in perfect tranquillity, 
Alexander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on 
was, with India. This country was conſidered as the 
richeſt in the world, not only in gold, but in pearls and 
precious ſtones, with which the inhabitants adorn 
themſelves, but with more luxury than gracefulneſs. 
It was related, that the ſwords of the ſoldiers. were of 
gold and ivory; and the king, now the greateſt mo- 
narch in the world, being determined not to yield to 
any per ſon whatſoever, in any, circumſtance;- cauſed 
the words of his foldiers to be fet off with ſilver 
plates; put golden bridles to the horſes; had the coats 
of mail heightened. with gold and filver, and prepared 
to march for this enterprize, at the head of an. hundred 

* Sed, poſt Clyti cædem, libertate ſeats, moto, 5 maxime ſer- 
vit, aſſentiebantur. Q. Curt, ; 1 

Oy J an 


in execution. 
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and twenty thouſand men, all equipped with the mag- 


niftcence above deſcribed. 

All things being ready for their fetting out, he 
thought proper to reveal the defign he had fo long me- 
ditated, viz, to have divine honours paid him; and 
was ſolely intent on the means for putting that deſign 
He was reſolved, not only to be called, 
but to be believed, the ſon of Jupiter, as if it had been 
poſſible for him to command as abſolutely over the 
mind as over- the tongue ; and that the Macedonians 


would condeſcend to fall proſtrate, and adore him after 


the Perſian manner. 

TO * footh and cheriſh theſe ridicalous oretenſions; 
have were not wanting flatterers, thoſe common peſts 
of courts, who are more dangerous to princes than the 
arms of their enemies. The Macedonians, indee 1; 
would not ſtoop to this baſe adulation; all of them to 
a man refuſing to vary, in any manner, from the 
cuſtoms of their country, The whole evil was owing 
to ſome Greeks, whoſe depraved manners were a ſcans 
dal to their profeſſion of teaching virtue and the ſci- 
ences. Theſe, though the mean refuſe of Greece, 
were nevertheleſs in greater credit with the king, than 
either the princes of his blood, or the generals of his 
army ! It was ſuch creatuzes as theſe that placed him in 
the ſkies ; and publiſhed wherever they came, that 


Hercules, Bacchus, Caftor and Pollux, would reſign | 


their ſeats to this new deity, 

He therefore appointed a feſtival, and made an incre- 
dibly pompous banquet, to which he invited the great- 
eſt lords of his court, both Macedonians and Greeks, 
and moſt of the higheſt quality among the Perſians. 
With theſe he ſat down at table for ſome time, after 
which he withdrew. 
flatterers, began to ſpeak, and expatiated very much 


on the praiſes of the king, as had before been agreed 


Non deerat talia concupiſcenti affentatio, quam hoftis, evertit. 


Ee r adulatio, perpetuum ma- Q, Curt. 
m regum, quorum opes ſæpius 1 
4 upon. 
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upon. He made a Tong detail of the High ligation 
they had to him, all which (he obſerved) they might 


acknowledge and repay at a very eafy expence, merely 
witli two grains of incenſe, which they ſhould offer 
him as to à god, without the leaſt ſcruple, ſince they 
believed him ſuch. To this purpoſe he cited the ex- 
ample of the Perſians. He took nötice, that Her. 
_ cules himſelf, and Bacchus, were not ranked among 
the deities, till after they had ſurmounted the envy of 
their cotemporaries. That in caſe the reſt ſhould not 
care to pay this juſtice to Alexander's merit, he him- 
ſelf was refolved to ſhew them the way, and to wor- 
ſhip Him if he ſhould” come into the hall. But that all 
of them muſt do their duty, eſpecially thoſe that pro- 
| ſeſfed wiſdom, who ought to ſerve to the reſt as an 
example of the veneration due to ſo great a monarch. 
It appeared plainly, that this ſpeech was directed to 
Calliſthenes. (d) He was related to Ariſtotle, who had 
prefented him to Alexander his pupil, that he might 
attend upon that monarch in the war of Perſia. He 
was conſidered, upon account of his wiſdom and gra- 
vity, as the fitteſt perſon to give him ſuch wholeſome 
ecunſel, as was moſt capable of preſerving him from 
thoſe exceſſes, into which his youth and fiery temper 
might hurry him: but he was accuſed of not poſ- 
fefing the gentle, infinuating behaviour of courts; 
400 f * not knowing a certain medium, between 
roveling complacency, and inflexible obſtinacy. 
Tiſtotle had attempted, but to no purpoſe, to foſten 


the ſeverity of his temper ; and foreſeeing the ill con - 


fequences, with which his diſagreeable liberty of ſpeak- 
ing his mind might be attended, he uſed often to repeat 
the following verſe of T Homer to him. 
, thy fon, thy Preden} will abrides in days. 

And his prediction was but too true. 

(ad) Diogen. Laert. in Ariſtot. lib. 5. p. 303. 822 
Inter abruptam contumaciam ambitione ae periculis vacuum. 
& deforme obſequium pergere iter Tacit. Annal. lib, 4. cap. 20. 
*. "RxvmopEr n jor THREE ort, of epi. II. 18. * 9 15 
cls ce * . by 


5 tate of a god. Alexander would be juſtly offend- 


This philoſopher ſeeing that every one, on this oc- 

ſion, continued in a deep ſilence, and that the eyes 
of the whole aſſembly were fixed on him, made a 
ſpeech, which appears to me juſt enough, However, 
it often happens, when a ſubject is bound in duty to 
oppoſe. the inclinations, of his ſovereign, that the moſt. 
cautious and moſt reſpectſul zeal is conſidered as inſo- 
lence and rebellion. ** Had the king, ſaid he, been 
« prefent when thou madeſt thy ſpeech, none among 
sus would then have attempted to anſwer thee, for 
ce he himſelf would have interrupted thee, and not 
have ſuffered thee to prompt him to aſſume the cuſ- 
6, toms of Barbarians, in caſting an odium on his per- 
« ſon, and glory, by ſo ſervile an adulation, But 
« ſince; he is abſent, I will anſwer thee in his name. 
« I conſider Alexander as worthy of all the honours 
„ that can be paid a mortal; but there is a difference 
between the worſhip of the gods and that of men. 
% The former includes temples, altars, prayers and 
© facrifices/z the latter is confined to praiſes only, 
© and awful reſpect. We ſalute the latter, and look 
or PO it as 8 pay them ſubmiſſion, obedi- 
© ence and fi 
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5 delity; but we adore the former; ws 
« inſtitute feſtivals to their honour, and ſing hymns 
and ſpiritual ſongs to their glory. The worſhip of 
the gods does itſelf vary, according to their rank; 
J and the homage we pay to Caſtor and Pollux, is | 
not like that with which we adore Mercury and 
4 Jupiter. We muſt not therefore confound al! 
„ things, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of mortals, or by raiſing a mortal to the 


„ed, ſhould we pay, to another perſon, the homage 
due to his ſacred perſon only; ought we not to dread 
e the indignation of the gods as much, ſhould we 
«© beſtow, upon mortals, the honours'due to them 
& alone? I am ſenſible that our monarch is vaſtly ſu- 
4 perior to the reſt; he is the greateſt of kings, and 
*< the moſt glorious of all conquerors ; but then he is 


4d P 4 a man, 
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ecution. The crimina's were ſeized, 
torture and executed. Not one among them had ac- 
cuſed Calliſthenes ; but having been very intimate with 


he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, 
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*a man, not a god. To obtain this title, he muſt 
© firſt be diveſted of his mortal frame; but this is 
* greatly our intereſt to wiſh may not happen, but 
as late as poſſible. The Greeks did not worſhip 
% Hercules till after bis death, and that not till the 
oracle had expreſsly commanded it. The Perſians 
*are cited as an example for cur imitation ; but how 
long is it that the vanquiſhed have given law to the 


_ © viftor? Can we forget, that Alexander croſſed the 


“ Helleſpont, not to ſubject Greece to Aſia, but Aſia 
to G qe 551 1 12090 
The deep ſilence which all the company obſerved 
whilſt: Calliſthenes ſpoke, was an indication, in ſome 
meaſure, of their thoughts. - The king, who ſtood 
behind the tapeſtry all the time, heard whatever had 
paſſed. He thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, that 
without infiſting any farther, he would only require 
the Perſians to fall proſtrate, according to their uſual 
cuſtom; a little after which he came in, pretending 
he had been buſied in ſome affair of importance. Im- 
mediately the Perſians fell proſtrate to adore him. Po- 


lyſperchon, who ſtood near him, obſerving that one 


of them bowed fo low that his chin touched the ground, 
bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, to ride harder, 
The king, offended at this joke, threw Polyſperchon 
into priſon, and broke up the aſſembly, However, 
he afterwards pardoned him, but Calliſthenes was not 


ſo fortunate,” 


To rid himſelf of him, he laid a” his charge a crime, 


of which he was no ways guilty, Hermolaus, one of 
the young officers, who attended upon the king in all 
places, had, upon account of ſome. private pique, 


formed a conſpiracy againſt him; but it was very hap- 
pily diſcovered, the inſtant it was to be put in ex- 
put to the 


Hermolaus, that alone was ſufficient. Accordingly 


and 


tiers. 


intereſt. From that inſtant, no one ſpoke with free- 
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and the moſt prievous torments were inflicted on him, 
in order to extort a confeſſion of guilt. But he in- 
ſiſted upon his innocence to the laſt, and expired in the 
midſt of his tortures. g * 
Nothing has reflected ſo much diſhonour on Alex- 
ander's memory, as this unjuſt and cruel death of Ca 
liſthenes. He truly merited the name of Philoſopher, 
from the ſolidity of his underſtanding, the extent of 
his knowledge, the auſterity of his life, the regularity 
of his conduct; and above all, from the hatred he fo 
evidently manifeſted for diſſimulation and flattery of 
every kind. He was not born for courts, the fre- 
quenters of which muſt have a ſupple, pliable, flexible 
turn of mind; ſometimes it muſt be of a knaviſh, and 
treacherous, at leaſt of an hypocritical, flattering caſt. 
He very ſeldom was ſeen at the king's table, though 
frequently invited to it; and whenever he prevailed fo 
far upon himſelf as to go thither, his melancholy, 
filent-air, was a manifeſt indication, that he diſap- 
proved of every thing that was ſaid and done at it. 
With this humour, which was a little too ſevere, he 
would have been an ineſtimable treaſure, had he been 
poſſeſſed by a prince who hated falſhood: for among 

the many thouſands who ſurrounded Alexander, and 
paid court to him, Callifthenes only had courage 
enough to tell him the truth. But where do we 
meet with princes, who know the value of ſuch a vir- 
tue, and the uſe which ought to be made of it? Truth 
ſeldom pierces thoſe clouds which are raiſed by the 
authority of the great, and the flattery of their cour- 
And indeed Alexander, by this dreadful exam- 
ple, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of 
exhorting him to thoſe things which were for his true 


dom in the council; even thoſe, who had the greateſt 
love for the public good, and a perſonal affection for 
Alexander, thought themſelves not obliged to unde- 
ceive him. After this, nothing was liſtened to but flat- 
tery, which gained ſuch an 1 over that prince, 
41. 5 5 as 
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as entirely depraved him, and juſtly puniſſed him, for 
having ſacrificed to the wild ambition of having ado- 
ration paid him, the moſt virtuous man about his 

1 cok 

- Fobſerve after Seneca, that the death of * Calli. 
ſthenes is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and ſo 
horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautiful ſoever, 
no military exploit, though of the moſt conſpicuous 
kind, can ever efface its infamy. It is ſaid in favour 
of Alexander, that he killed an infinite number of 
Perſians ; that he dethroned and flew the moſt pow- 
erful king of the earth; conquered innumerable pro- 
vinces and nations; penetrated as far as the ocean, and 
extendei the bounds of his empire from the moſt re- 
mote part of Thrace to the extremities of the eaſt: in 
anfwer to each of theſe particulars, Yes, ſays Seneca, 
bat he murdered Calli/thenes ; a crime of ſo heinous a 
nature, that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his 
other actions. e 


SECT. XV, Alexander ſets out for India. A digref 
ion with regard to that country. He beſieges and 
©, zates ſeveral cities which appeared impregnable, and 
is often. in danger of his life. He croſſes the river 
Indus, afterwards the Hydaſpes, and gains a ſignal 
. vidtory over Perus, wham he reſtores to his throne,” 


$1 © 


(%) Q Curt. I. 8. e. 9. 
Hoc eſt Alexandri crimen 


aæternum, quod nulla virtus, nul - 
Ja, bellorum felicitas redimet. Nam 
quotiens quis dixcrit, occidit Per- 


farm multa millia ; opponetur, 
& Calliſthenem. Quotiens dictum 


erit, occid't Darin m, penes quem 
tunc magnum regnum erat; op- 
xonetur, & Calliſthene m. Quo- 
tiens diftum erit, omnia oceano 


tenus vicit, ipſum quoque tentavit 
novis elaſſibus, & imperium ex 
angulo Thraciæ uſque ad orientis 
terminos ptetulit; dicetur, ſed 
Calliſthenem occidit. Omnia licet 
antiqua ducum regumque exem- 
pla tranſicrit, ex hs qu fecit, 
nihil tam magnum erit, quam 
ſcelus Calliſthenis. Senec. Not, 


Ruſh, l. 6. c. 23. 
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han une ede, loſt part of the glory; he 
—— in WT 1 + exceſs, of vanity. andofolly 
prompted, him to undertake this expedition; a project 
quite uſeleſs in itſelf, and attended with very dange- 
rous conſequences. He had read in the antient fables 
of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both ſons of 
Jupiter, as himſelf Was, had marched ſo far. He was; 
determined not to be ſurpaſſed by them; and there were, 
not wanting flatterers, who applauded this wild, ane; 
merical deſign. 

Theſe are the things that conſtitute the glory _ 
merit of ſuch pretended heroes: and it is this which 
many people, dazzled by a falſe ſplendor, ſtill admire, 
in Alexander: a ridiculous deſire of rambling up and; 
down the world; of diſturbing the tranquillity of na- 
tions, who were not bound to him by any obligations; 
of treating all thoſe as enemies, who ſhould refuſe tg. 
acknowledge him for their ſovereign; of ranſacking 
and extirpating ſuch as ſhould preſume to defend. their 
liberties, their poſſeſſions, and their lives, againſt an 
unjuſt invader, who came from the extremity of the” 
earth to attack them, without the leaſt ſhadow of rea- 
ſon, Add to this glaring injuſtice, the raſh and ſtupid 


project he had form'd, of ſubduing with infinite labour, 
and the utmoſt hazard, many more nations than it Was 
poſſible for him to keep i in ſubjection; and the ſad ne- 

ceſſity to which he was reduc'd, of being perpetually 


oblig d to conquer them a- new, and puniſh them for 
their rebellion. This is a ſketch of what the conqueſt; 
of India will exhibit to us, after J ſhall have given 
ſome little account of the ſituation and manners of 
that country, and ſome of its rarities. 

- Ptolemy divides India into two parts: India on 4 
and India on the other ſide of the Ganges. Alexander 
did not go beyond the former, nor even fo far as the 
Ganges. T his firſt part is ſituated between two great 
rivers, Indus, whence this country receives its name, 
and the Ganges. Ptolemy ſays, the limits of it are, 


to the welt, Paropamiſus, Arachoſia, and Gedroſia, 
which 
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which we. E a part, or are upon the confines of S N 
the kingdom of Perſia: to the north, mount Imaus, WhO 
— is part of Great T: artary: to the eaſt, the Gin. ever) 
ges: to the ſouth, the Ocean or Indian ſea., 37 repor 
" f ) All the Fidians art free, and, like the . lities 
-rhonians, have no flaves among N Fbe only dif. rity; 
"ference is, the latter make uſe. of: foreign ſlares, of 1 
whereas there are none in India. They do not erect accu 


any monuments in honour of the dead, but are of o- were 
pinion, that the reputation of illuſtrious men is their © prov: 
mauſoleum. hono 

They may be divided into ſeven claſſes. The firſt 'rity * 
and moſt honourable, though the ſmalleſt, is that of | L 
the Brachmans, who are, as it were, the guardians of ploy. 
religion. I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in of tl 
the ſequel. | claſs 


The ſecond and greateſt is that of the batman, | 
Theſe are had in great veneration. Their only em- for }: 


ployment is to plough the fields, and they are never and 
taken from this employment to carry arms and ſerve 9 
in the field in war- time: it is an inv iolable law, ne- mar! 
ver to moleſt them or their lands. lowe 

The third is that of herdſmen and ſhepherds, who banc 
deep herds and floc ks, and never come into cities. follo 
They rove up and down the mountains, and oſten claſs 
exerciſe themſelves in hunting, regu 
The fourth is of traders and artificers, among imp 
who pilots and ſeamen are included. Theſe three ded 
laſt orders pay a tribute to the king, and none are ex- ceſte 
empt from it but thoſe that make arms, who, inſtead terri 
of paying any thing, receive a ſtipend from the N 
pan cuſt 


The fifth is of ſoldiers, whoſe only employment i proc 
war: they are furniſhed with all ſorts of neceſſaries; to 
ang, in time of peace, are abundantly ſupplied with wel! 
all things. Their life, at all 75 is free, and diſ- gra; 


engaged from cares of every kind, oft 
hi 
0 van bs India, [2 ISIS Ts A 
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5 he fixth örder is that of overſeers, ( Erin) | 


who ſuperintend the actions of others, and examine 
every tranſaction, either in cities or the country, and 
report the whole to the prince. The virtues and qua- 
- lities requited in theſe magiſtrates are, exactneſs, fince- 
rity, probity, and the love of their country. None 
of theſe magiſtrates, ſays the hiſtorian, haye ever been 
/zrcuſed'of telling an untruth. Thrice happy nation, 
were this really fact However, this obſervation 
proves at leaſt that truth and juſtice were had in great 
honour in this country, and that knavery and W 
rity were deteſted in it. 
the ſeventh claſs conſiſts of perſons em- 
ployed in the public councils, and who ſhare the cares 
of the government with the ſovereign. From this 
claſs are taken magiſtrates, intendants, governors of 
prov inces, generals, and all military officers, whether 
for land or ſea; comptrollers of the treaſury, receivers, 
and all who are entruſted with the public monies. 
Theſe different orders of the ſtate never blend by 
marriage; ; and an artificer, for inſtance, is not al- 
lowed to take a wife from among the claſs of huſ- 
bandmen; and ſo of the reſt, None of theſe can 
follow two profeſſions at the ſame time, nor quit one 
chſs for another. Tt is natural to conclude, that this- 
regulation muſt have contributed very much to the 
improvement of all arts and trades ; as every one ad- 
ded his own induſtry and reflexions to thoſe of his an- 
ceftors which were delivered down to him by an unin- 
terrupted tradition, 

Many obſervations might be made on theſe Indian 
cuſtoms, which I am obliged to omit, for the ſake of 
proceeding in my hiſtory.” I only intreat the reader 
to obſerve, that in every wiſe government, every 
well governed ftate, the tilling of lands, and the 
graz ing of cattle, (two perpetual and certain ſources 


of riches and abundance) have always been one of the 


chief objects of the eare of thoſe who preſide in the 
acminiftration ; ; and that the neglect of either, is er- 
= | ring 
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ring againſt one of the moſt important max ims in 
15 alſo admire. very much that cuſtom of appointing, 
overſeers, whether they are known for ſuch. or not, 
who go upon the ſpot, in order to inſpect the condug. 
of governors, intendants, and judges ;. the only me- 
thod to prevent the rapine and outrages to which un- 
Iimited authority and the diſtance from a court fre- 
quently give occaſion; the only method, at the ſame 
time, for a ſovereign to know the ſtate of his king - 
dom, without which it is impoſſible for him to govern 
happily the people whom providence has entruſted to 
his care. This care regards him perſonally; and 
thoſe who act under him can no more diſpenſe with 
the diſcharge of it, than they can uſurp his diadem. 
It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of 
June to thoſe of September and October, exceſſive rains 
fall very oſten, whereby the croſſing of rivers is ren- 
dered much more difficult, and frequent inundations, 
happen. Hence we may judge how greatly, during 
all this ſeaſon, the armies of Alexander muſt have 
ſuffered, as they were at that time in the field, _ + 
- Before I leave what relates in general to India, I 
ſhall ay a few words concerning elephants, with 
which that country abounds more than any other. 
The elephant exceeds all terreſtrial animals in ſize. 
Some are thirteen or fifteen foot high. The female 
goes a whole year with her young, It lives ſome- 
times to the age of an hundred or an hundred and 
twenty years, nay much longer, if ſome antient 
writers may be credited. Its noſe, called its trunk 
( Proboſcis) is long and hollow like a large trumpet, 
and ſerves the elephant inſtead of a * hand, which it, 
moves with incredible agility and ſtrength, and thereby 
is of prodigious. ſervice to it. The f elephant, not- 


* Manus data elephantis, quia 7 Elephanto beltuarum nulla 
prepter magnitudinem corporis dif- providentior. At figura quæ va- 
Beiles aditus habebant ad paſtum, ſtior? De Nat. Deor. I. 1. n. 9). 
Cic. de Nat, Deor. I. 2. n. 1232. ©0530 
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withflanding its prodigious ſtze, is fo tractable and in- 
duſtrious, that one would be almoſt apt to conclude it 


were informed with ſomething like human reaſon. ' It 
is ſuſceptible of affection, fondneſs, and gratitude, fo 


fa as to pine away with ſorrow when it has loſt its 
maſter ; and even ſometimes to deſtroy itſelf when it 
happens to have abuſed or murdered him in the tranſ- 


port of its fury. There is no kind of thing which it 
cannot be taught. Arrian, whoſe authority is not to 
be queſtioned, relates that he had ſeen an elephant 
dance with two cymbals fixed to his legs, which he 
ſtruck one after the other in cadence with his trunk; 
and that the reſt danced round him, Song tinte with” 
a furprizing exactneſs. 4. ONW dd! 

He deſeribes very particularly the manner in licht 
they are taken. The Indians incloſe a large ſpot of 
ground, with a trench about twenty foot wide, and 
fifteen high, to which there is acceſs but in one part, 
and this is a bridge, and is covered with turf; in or- 
der that theſe animals, Who are very ſubtle, may not 
ſuſpect what is intended. Of the earth that is dug out 
of the trench, a kind of wall is raifed, on the other 
ſide of which a little kind of chamber is made, where 
people conceal themſelves in order to watch theſe ani- 
mals, and its entrance is very ſmall. In this incloſure 
two or three tame female elephants are ſet. The inſtant 


the wild "elephants ſee or ſmell them, they run and 
whirl about ſo much, that at laſt” they enter the in- 


cloſure, upon which the bridge is immediately broke 
down; and the people upon the watch fly to the 
neighbouring villages for help. After they have been 
broke for a few days by hunger and thirſt, people en- 
ter the incloſure upon tame elephants, and with theſe 
they attack them. As the wild ones are by this time 
very much weakened, it is impoſſible for them to 
make a long reſiſtance. After throwing them on the 
ground, men get upon their bac ks, having firſt made 
a deep wound round their necks, about which they 


throw! 0 pe in order to put them to great pain, 2 
ge! TIPS. 2 [+ 
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caſe they attempt to ftir. Being tamed in this man- 


ner, they ſuffer themſelves to be led quietly to the 


houſes with the reſt, where they are fed with graſs and 
green corn, and tamed inſenſibly by blows and hunger, 


till ſuch time as they obey readily their maſter's voice, 


and perſectly underſtand his language. 
Every one knows the uſe that was formerly made 
of theſe animals in battle; however, they frequently 
made greater havock in the army to whieh they be- 
longed, than in that of the enemy. Their teeth or 


rather tuſhes furniſh us with ivory. But it is time to 


return to Alexander. | N | 

(g) This prince having entered India “, all the petty 
kings of theſe countries came to meet him, and make 
their ſubmiſſions, They declared, that he was the 
third ſon of Jupiter + who had arrived in their country: 
that they had known Bacchus and Hercules no other- 
wiſe than by fame ; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happineſs to ſee him, and to enjoy his preſence, 
The king received them with the utmoft humanity, 
commanding them to accompany him, and ſerve him 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hepheftion and Perdiccas, with 
part of his forces, commanding them to ſubdue all 
who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit. But, finding he was ob: 
liged to croſs ſeyeral rivers, he cauſed boats to be built, 
in ſuch a form, that they could be taken to pieces; the 
ſeyeral parts of them to be carried upon waggons, and 
afterwards put together again. Then, having com- 
manded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, be 
himſelf marched before, with his cavalry ahd light- 
- armed troops; and, after a flight engagement, he de- 


C) Quint. Curt. J. 8. c. 9—14. Arrian. I. 4. p. 132=-195, l. 5. 
p. 79221. Plut. in Alex. p. 697, 699. Diod. I. 17. 5. 557— 
559. Juſtin. J. 12. c. 7, | 

Quintus Curtius ſuppoſes, that wer, belonged td India, and nad 

al countries on the other fie of | rtof it. 1 

the Indus, but adjacent to that ri + Could theſe Greek names ef 
15 . 2eoas be known te the Indians? 
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fled... Craterus being come up, the king, in order to 
terrify on a ſudden thoſe nations who had not yet felt 
the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded his ſol- 


diers to burn down the fortifications of that place, which 
be beſieged in a regular way, and to put all the inha- 
bitants of it to the ſword. But, as he was going 
round the walls on horſeback, he was wounded by an 


arrow. ., Notwithſtanding, this accident, he took the 


city, after which he made dreadful havock of all the 
foldiers and inhabitants, and did not ſo much as ſpare | 


the. houſes. : . 


Aſter ſubduing this nation, which was of great con 
ſequence, he marched towards the city of Nyſa, and 
encamped pretty near its walls, behind a foreſt that hid 


it. In the mean time, it grew ſo very cold in the 
night, that they had never yet felt ſo exceſſive a chill; 
but, very happily for them, a remedy was near at 
hand. They felled a great number of trees, and 
lighted up ſeveral fires, which proved very comfort- 
able to the whole army. The beſieged having at- 


tempted a ſally with ill ſucceſs, a faction aroſe in the city, 


ſome being of opinion that it would be beſt for them to 
ſurrender, whilſt others were for holding out the ſiege. 
This coming to the king's ear, he only blocked up the 
City, and did not do the inhabitants any further in- 


jury; till at laſt, tired out with the length of the ſiege, 


they ſurrendred at diſcretion, and accordingly were 
kindly treated by the conqueror. They declared, that 
their city had been built by Bacchus. The whole ar- 
my, ſor ſix days together, celebrated games, and made 
rejoicings on this mountain, in honour of the god who 
was there worſhipped, 18 yk 


( He marched from thence to a country called Dz- | 
dala, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, 


who had fled for ſhelter to inacceſhble mountains, as 
alſo thoſe of Acadera, into which he afterwards en- 

(2) A. M. 3677. Ant. J. C. 327. 5 | TIS 
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ſeated, thoſe who, had dared to make head againſt him, 
and , purſued them to the next city into which they 
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tred. This obliged, him to change his | method of 
war, and to diſperſe his forces in different places, by 
which means the enemy were all defeated at once: no 
reſiſtance was made any where, and thoſe Who were 
fo couragious as to wait the coming up of the Macedo. 
nians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took ſeveral 
little cities the inſtant. he ſat down, before them: Alex- 
ander carried the large ones, and, after uniting all his 
forces, paſſed the river * Choaſpes, and Jeft Cœ nus to 
beſiege à rich and populous city called Bazica by the 
inhabitants, tort 

He afterwards marched ned Mag wot whoſe king 
called. Aſſacanus was lately dead, r Cleophes his 
mother ruled the province and city. There were 
thirty thouſand. foot in it, and both nature and att 
feemed to have united their endeavours in raiſing its 
fortifications; for, towards the eaſt, it is ſurrounded. 
with a very rapid river, the banks of which are ſteep, 
and difficult of acceſs; and on the weſt are Rigby crag- 
gy rocks, at the foot whereof are caves, which-through 
ſength of time had increaſed into a kind of abyiſes; 
and where theſe fail, a trench, of analionitaing: Height 
is raiſed with incredible labour. 10 Uf 

Whilſt Alexander was going round they city, to 
view its fortifications, he was ſhot: by an arrow in the 
calt of his leg; but he only pulled out the weapon; 
and, without ſo much as binding up the wound, 
mounted his horſe, and continued, to view! the out- 
ward: fortifications of the city. But, as he rode with 
bis leg downward, and the congealing of the blood put 
him to great pain, it is related that he cried: + Huen 
one ſwears that I am the ſon of Fupiter, but ny wound 
makes. me ſenſible that I am 4 man. However, he did 
not leave the place till he bad ſeen, every thing, and 
given; all the neceflary orders. Some of the: ſoldiers 
therefore demoliſhed ſuch houſes as ſtood without the 


* "This is not the Choaſpes wohich filium, fed vulnus hoe hominem 
""— Suſa, * 8 £ elle me clamat. Sener. Zpiſt. 59 
- + Omnes jurant me Jovis ln DAS ange 
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cy, band with the rubbiſn of them they filled up the 


phs above · mentioned. Others threw great trunks 


of trees and huge ſtones into them; and all laboured 


with ſo much vigour, that in nine days the works 
were compleated, and the towers were raiſed upon 
tee 2003 le 9210 1 {US ie benin 
-/Fhe king, without waiting till his wound was 
healed; viſited the works, and, after applauding the 


ſoldiers for their great diſpatch, he cauſed the engines 
to be brought ſorward, whence a great number of 


darts were diſcharged againſt thoſe who deſended the 
walls. But that which moſt terrified the Barbarians, 


was thoſe towers of a vaſt height, which ſeemed to 


them to move of themſelves, This made them ima- 
gine, that they were made to advance by the gods; 
and that thoſe battering rams which beat down walls, 
and the javelins thrown by engines, the like of which 
they had never ſeen, could not be the effect of hu- 


man ſtrength; fo that, perſuaded that it would be 


impoſſible for them to defend the city, they withdrew 
iat the citadel; but not finding themſelves more ſe- 
aire there, they ſent embaſſadors to propoſe a ſur- 
render. The queen afterwards came and met Alex- 
ander, attended by a great number of ladies, who all 
brought him wine in cups, by way of ſacrifice. The 
king gave her a very gracious reception, and reſtored 
ker ite her kingdom 
From hence Polyſperchon was ſent with an army to 
beſiege the city of Ora, which he ſoon took. Moſt 
df jts inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 
Aomos; There was a tradition that Hercules having 
beſieged this rock, an earthquake had forced him to 
— There are not on this rock, as on 
any. others; gentle declivities of eaſy acceſs; but it 
Hſes like à bank; and being very wide at bottom, 
grows nurrower all the way to the top, which termi- 
nates in a point. The river Indus, whoſe ſource. is 
not far: from this place, flows at the bottom, its ſides 


being perpendicular and high; and on the other ſide 
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were vaſt moraſſes, which it was neceſſary to fill up 
before the rock could be taken, Very happily for the 
Macedonians, they were near a foreſt. This the 
king had cut down, commanding his ſoldiers, to Carry 
off nothing, but the trunks, the branches of which 
; Were lopped, in order that they might be carried with 
leſs difficulty; and he himſelf threw the firſt trunk 
into the moraſs. The army ſeeing this, ſhouted fot 
Joy, and every ſoldier labouring with incredible dil. 
gence, the work was finiſhed in ſeven days; imme- 
diately after which the attack began. IT he officers 
were of opinion, that it would not be proper for the 
king to expoſe himſelf on this occaſion, the danger be. 
ing evidently too great. However, the trumpet had no 
ſooner ſounded, but this prince, who was not maſtet 
of his courage, commanded his guards to follow, him- 
ſelf firſt climbing the rock. At this ſight it appeared 
no longer inacceſſible, and every one flew after him, 
Never were ſoldiers expoſed to greater danger; but 
they were all reſolved to conquer or die. Several fell 
from the rock into the river, whoſe whirlpools ſwal- 
lowed them up. The Barbarians rolled great tones 
on the foremoſt, who being ſcarce able to keep upon 
their feet (the rock was fo ſlippery) fell down the pre- 
Cipices and were daſhed to pieces. No fight could 
- Poſfibly be more diſmal than this; the king, greatly al. 
flicted at the loſs of ſo many brave ſoldiers, cauſed a 
retreat to be ſounded. Nevertheleſs, though he had 
loſt all hopes of taking the place, and was determined 
to raiſe the ſiege, he acted as if he intended to conti- 
nue it, and accordingly gave orders for bringing foi. 
ward the towers and other engines. The beſieged, 
by way of inſult, made great rejoicings; and conti- 
nued their feſtivity for two days and two nights, mał · 
ing the rock and the whole neighbourhood eccho with 
the ſound of their drums and cymbals. But the third 
night they were not heard, and the Macedonians were 
ſurprized to ſee every part of the rock illuminated with 
torches, The king was informed, that the 
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1 ad bghted- them to aſſiſt their flight, and to guide 
them the more eaſily in thoſe precipices, during the 
obſcuzity of the night. Immediately the whole army 
— — — 
the fugitives ſo much, that ſeveral of them, faneying 
they ſa u the enemy, flung themſelves frem the top 
of the roek, and periſhed miſerably. The king havs 
ing ſo happily and unexpectedly poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
rock, in an almoſt, miraculous manner, thanked ae 
gods, and offered ſacrifices in their honour, 1 
From hence he marehed and took Ecbolimus ; And 
after ſixteen days march arrived at the river Indus; | 
where: he found that Hephæſtion had got all things rea- 
dy. for his paſſage, ' purſuant to the orders given him. 
The king of the country, called Omphis, whoſe fa- 
ther died ſome time before, had ſent to Alexander, to 
know whether he would give him leave to wear 'the 
crown, - Notwithſtanding the Macedonian told him 
he might, he nevertheleſs delayed putting it on till his 
arrival. He then went to meet him, with his whole 
_—_ ; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, 
he -puſhed- forward his horſe, came up ſingly to him, 
and the king did the-ſame. The Indian then told him 
by an interpreter: That he was come to meet him 
at the head of his army, in order to deliver up all 
& his forces into his hands. That he ſurrendered his 
c perſon and his kingdom to a monarch, who, he 
was ſenſible, fought only with the view of acquiring 
4, glory, and dreaded nothing ſo much as treachery.” 
The king, greatly ſatisfied with the frankneſs of the 
Barbarian, gave him his hand, and reſtored him his 
Kingdoms. He then made Alexander a preſent of fiſty- 
fix:elephants, and a great number of other arſimals of 
prodigious: ſize. Alexander afking' him which were 
moſt neceſſary to him, huſbandmen or ſoldiers?” he 
replied ; that as he was at war with two kings, the lat- 
ter were of greateſt ſervice to him. Theſe two monarchs 
were Abifares and Porus, the latter of whom was moſt 
en and the dominions of both werę ſituated _ 
3 at 
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the other ſide of the Hydaſpes. Omphis aſſumed the - tandis 
diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, by which tho * 
Kings of that country were called, He made magni. 
ficent preſents to Alexander, Who did wa ain him- 
kel to be exceeded in generoſitʒ. 
The next day, ambaſſadors from Abifares: waiting 
af upon the king, ſurtendered up to him, purſuant to the 
power given them, all the dominions of their ſore. 
reign; and after each party had nn an on 
both ſides, they returned back. 
Alexander expecting that 1 aſtoniſhed with 
the. report of his glory, would not fail to ſubmit to 
him, ſent a meſſage to that prince, as if he had been 
his vaſſal, requiring him to pay tribute, and meet him 
upon the frontiers of his dominions. Porus anſwered 
with great coldneſs, that he would do ſo, but it ſhould 
be ſword. in hand. At the ſame time a reinforcement 
of thirty elephants, which were of great ſervice were 
ſent to Alexander. He gave the ſuperiritendance'«f 
all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced as far as the 
borders of the Hydaſpes. Porus was encamped on the 
other ſide of it, in order to diſpute the paſſage with 
him; and had poſted at the head of his army eighty- 
five elephants of a prodigious ſize, and behind them 
three hundred chariots, guarded by thirty thouſand 
: not having, at moſt, above ſeven thouſand horſe. 
This prince Was, mounted on an- elephant of a much 
larger ſize than any of the reſt, and he himſelf exceei- 
ed the uſual ſtature. of men; ſo that, clothed in his 
- armour. glittering with gold and ſilver, he appeared at 
the ſame time terrible and majeſtio. The greatneſs ol 
his courage equalled that of his ſtature, and he was as 
wiſe and prudent as it was pollible for ech nt 
[to barbarous a people to be. W998 01 ellen 
The Macedonians dreaded. not _ the enemy, 
but the riyer they were obliged-to:paſs; It was four 
furlongs wide (about four —— — and ſo 
deep in every part, that it looked like a ſea, and was 
ao where fordable. It was vaſtly impetuous, m—_ 
anding 
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ity a aſperated them, in order that the horrid cry they made, 
| might fill the enemy with greater terror, - However, 


win this could not intimidate an army of men, whoſe cou- 
nit to rage was proof againſt all attacks, and who were ani- 


been mated by an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities; but 
t him then they did not think it would be peſſible for them, 
wered as their barks were ſo crazy, to ſurmount the rapidity 
hould of the ſtream, or land with ſafet yx. 5 

ement Ml This river was full of little iſlands, to which the In- 
were fl dans and Macedonians uſed to ſwim, with their arms 
ice f MY iover:their heads; and light ſkirmiſhes were every day 
as the Ml :foughtin. the ſigbt of the two kings, who were well 
n th N -pleaſed-to-make thoſe ſmall excurſions of their reſpec- 
with ative forces, and to form a judgment from ſuch ſkir- 
ghty- I - miſhes, of the ſucceſs of a general battle. There were 
them atwo young officers in Alexander's army, Egeſimachus 
uſand bande N icanor, men of equal intrepidity, and who, 
worſe, MY bavirig: been ever ſucceſsful, deſpiſed dangers of every 


much N dkind. They took with them the braveſt youths in 


ceed- Nl the whole army; and, with no other weapons than 
in his fl -itheir javelins, ſwam to an iſland in which ſeveral of 
ed it be enemy were landed ; where, with ſcarce any other 
ef ol Alaſſiſtanee but their intrepidity, they made a great 
ras u esſlaughter. After this bold ſtroke, they might have 
ch of | ioetired ovith: glory, were it poſſible for raſhneſs, when 
ul ſucceſsful, to keep within bounds. But, as they 
emy, united with contempt, and an inſulting air, for thoſe 
four ho came to ſuccour their companions, they were 
gſurrounded by a band of ſoldiers, who had ſwam un- 
perceived to the iſland, and overwhelmed with the 
dlarts which were ſhot from far. Thoſe who 9 
Wag | VOUTre 
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voured to fave themſelves by ſwimming, were eitha 
carried away by the waves, or ſwallowed up by the 
whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who ſaw all thi 
from ;the ſhore, was ſurprizingly increaſed by this 
ſucceſs. 

Alexander was in great perplexity ; and 2 * he 
could not paſs the Hydaſpes by force of arms, he theres 
fore reſolved to have recourſe to artifice. Accordingly 
he cauſed his cavairy to attempt ſeveral times to paſs it 
in the night, and to ſhout as if they really intended to 
ford the river, all things being prepared for that pur- 
poſe. Immediately Porus hurried thither with his ele- 
phants, but Alexander continued in battle array on the 
bank. This ſtratagem having been attempted ſeveral 
times, and Porus finding the whole was but mere noiſe 
and empty menaces, he took no further notice of theſe 
motions, and only ſent fcouts to every part of the ſhore, 
Alexander, being now no longer apprehenſive of ha- 
ving the whole army of the enemy fall upon him, in 
his attempting to croſs the river in the night, began to 
reſolve ſeriouſly to paſs it. 

There was in this river, at a conſiderable diſtance 
from Alexander's camp, an iſland of a greater extent 
than any of the reſt. This being covered wit 
trees, was very proper for him to cover and conceal 
his deſign, and therefore he reſolved to attempt the 
paſſage that way. However, the better to copceal the 
knowledge 'of it from the enemy, and deceive them 
on this occaſion, he left Craterus in his camp with a 
great part of the army, with orders for them to make 
a great noiſe at a certain time which ſhould be ap- 
pointed, in order to alarm the Indians, and make 
them believe that he was preparing to croſs the fer; 
but that he would not attempt this, till ſuch time as 
Porus ſhould have raiſed his camp, and marched away 

his elephants, either to withdraw or advance towards 
thoſe Macedonians who ſhould attempt the paſſage, 
Between the camp and the iſland he had poſted Mele- 


ager and Gorgias with the foreign horſe and foot, 
with 
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with orders for them to paſs over in bodies, the inſtant 
they ſhould ſee him engaged in battle. 


After giving theſe orders, he took the reſt of his 
army, as well cavalry as infantry ; and, wheeling off 
from the ſhore in order to avoid being perceived, he ad- 
yanced in the night-time towards the iſland into which 
he was reſolved to go ; and the better to deceive the 
enemy, Alexander cauſed his tent to be pitched in the 
eamp where he had left Craterus, which was oppoſite 
to that of Porus. His life-guards were drawn up 
round, in all the pomp and ſplendor with which the 
majeſty of a great king is uſually ſurrounded. He 
alſo cauſed a royal robe to be put upon Attalus, who 
was of the ſame age with himſelf, and ſo much re- 
ſembled the king both in ſtature and features, eſpecially 
at ſo great a diſtance as the breadth of the river, that 
the enemy might ſuppoſe Alexander himſelf was on 
the bank, and was attempting the paſſage in that 
place. He however was by this time got to the iſland 
above mentioned; and immediately landed upon it 
from boats, with the reſt of his troops, whilſt the 
enemy was employed in oppoſing Craterus. But now 
a furious ſtorm aroſe, which ſeemed as if it would re- 
tard the execution of his project, yet proved of ad- 
vantage to it; for ſo fortunate was this prince, that 
obſtacles changed into advantages, and ſuccours in his 
favour: The ftorm was ſucceeded by a very violent 
ſhower, with impetuous winds, flaſhes of lightning 
and thunder, inſomuch that there was no hearing or 
ſeeing any thing. * man but Alexander would 
have abandoned his deſign; but he, on the contrary, 
was animated by danger, not to mention that the 
noiſe, the confuſion and the darkneſs aſſiſted his paſ- 
lage. He thereupon made the ſignal for the imbarka- 
tion of his troops, and went off himſelf in the firſt 
boat, It is reported that it was on this occaſion he 
cried out, O Athenians, could you think I would expuſe 
myſelf to ſuch dangers, to merit your applauſe ! And 
Indeed, nothing could contribute more to eternize his 


i. VI. 2 name, 
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name, than the having bis actions recorded by ſuch 
great hiſtorians as IT hucydides and Xenophon (i); and 
ſo anxious was he about the character which would 
be given him after his death, that he wiſhed it were 
poſſible for him to return again into the world only ſo 
long as was neceſſary to know. what kind of impreſſion 
the peruſal of his hiſtory made on the minds of men, 

Sgcͤcarce any perſon appeared to oppoſe their deſcent, 

becauſe Porus was wholly taken up with Craterus, and 
imagined he had nothing to do but to oppoſe his paſ- 
ſage, Immediately this general, purſuant to his or. 
ders, made a prodigious clamour, and ſeemed to at- 
tempt the paſſage of the river. Upon this all the 
boats came to ſhore, one excepted, which the wave 
daſhed to pieces againſt a rock. The moment Alex. 
ander was landed, he drew up in order of battle his 
little army, conſiſting of ſix thouſand foot and fue 
thouſand horſe. He himſelf headed the latter; and, 
having commanded the foot to make all imaginable 

- diſpatch -after him, he marched before. It was hi 
firm opinion, that in caſe the Indians ſhould oppol 
him with their whole force, his cavalry would giv 
him infinite advantage over them; and that, be thi 
as it would, he might eaſily continue fighting till lis 
ſoat ſhould come up; or, that in caſe the enemy, 4- 
larmed at the news of his paſſing, ſhould fly, it would 
then be in his power to purſuc,, and make a. erat 

| Daughter of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alewander had paſſed the 
river, had ſent againſt him a detachment commande 
by one of his ſons, of two thouſand horſe, and on 


hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander imagined | 


them at firſt to be the enemy's van- guard, and thit el ia 


the whole army was behind them; but, being i- 
formed it was but a detachment, he charged m_ 
with ſuch vigour, — Porus's ſon was killed upon the 


ſpot, with four hundred horſes,” and all the chariots F 


were taken. Each of theſe chariots carried fix ms 
00 Lucian, de conferib, hiſt, 5. 694. 
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two were armed with bucklers, two bow- men fate on 


each ſide, and two guided the chariot, who never- 
theleſs always fought when the battle grew warm, ha- 


ving a great number of darts which they diſcharged at 


the enemy. But all theſe did little execution that day, 


becauſe the rain, which fell in great abundance, had 


moiſtened the earth to ſuch a degree, that the horſes 
could ſcarce ſtand upon their legs ; and the chariots 


being very heavy, moſt of them ſunk very deep into 
the mulck. 7 27 * a 1138 


Poris, upon receiving advice of the death of his 
ſon, the defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's 
approach, was in doubt whether it would be proper for 


him to continue in bis poſt, - becauſe Craterus, with 


the reſt of the Macedonian army, made a feint as if 
they intended to paſs the river. However, he at laſt 
reſolved to go and meet Alexander, whom he juftly 
ſuppoſed to be at the head of the choiceſt troops of his 


army. "Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants in 
his camp, to amuſe thoſe who were poſted on the op- 


poſite ſhore, he ſet out with thirty thouſand foot, four 
thouſand horſe, three thouſand chariots, and two hun- 
dred elephants. Being come into a firm, ſandy ſoil, 
in which his horſes and chariots might wheel about 
with eaſe, he drew up his army in battle- array, with 
un intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He 
poſted in front, and on the firſt line, all the elephants 
at a hundred foot diſtance one from the other, in 
order that they might ſerve as a bulwark to his foot, 
who were behind. It was his opinion, that the ene- 
*tyy's/cavalry would not dare to engage in theſe inter- 
wales, becauſe of the fear thoſe horſes would have of the 
elephants ;/ and much leſs their infantry, when they 


1. ſhould ee that of the enemy poſted behind the ele- 


phants, and in danger of being trod to pieces by thoſe 
%nimals. He had poſted ſome of his foot on the ſame 
dine with the elephants, in order to cover their right 
and left; and this inſantry was covered by his two 
wings of horſe, before which the chariots were 
N | Q 2 poſted, 
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— = Sch was the order and diſpoſition of Porus's 70 
_ OT 
- Friis being come in ſight of the enemy, 10 
waited: the coming up of his foot, which marched IF :: js 
with the ut moſt diligence, and arrived a little after: J © 
and in order that they might have time to take breath, 
and not be led, as they were very much fatigued, - fur 
gainſt the enemy, he cauſed his horſe to make a great ike 
many evolutions, in order to gain time. But now hatt. 
every thing being ready, and the infantry having ſuſ- We | 

Kiciently' recovered their vigour,. Alexander gave the ont 
ſignal of battle. He did not think proper to begin by chic 
attacking the enemy's main body, where the infantry Mae 
and the elephants were poſted, for the very reaſon © the. 
which had made Porus draw them up in that manner: and 
But his eavalry being ſtronger, he drew out the grea- ¶ qy 2 
eſt part of them; and marching againſt the left wing, 1 | 
ſent 'Coenus with his own regiment of horſe, and that WJ ff 
of Demetrius to charge them at the ſame time; o- S 
dering him to attack that cavalry on the leſt, behind, 
Ag which he himſelf would charge them both in 
front and flank, Seleucus, Antigonus and Tauro, 
ho commanded the foot, were ordered not to fit 
from their poſts, till Alexander's cavalry had put that 
of the enemy, as well as their foot, into diſorder. 
Being come within arrow- not, he. . detached, 
thouſand bowmen on horſeback, with orders for then 
to make their diſcharge on the horſe of Porus's let 
wing, in order to throw it into diſorder, whilſt hr 
- Himſelf ſhould charge this body in flank, before it hal 

time to rally. The Indians, having joined again their 
_ Fquadrons, and drawn them up into a narrower com- 
Paſs, advanced againſt Alexander. At that inſſant 
_ "Ceenus charged them in the rear, according to the 
orders given him; inſomuch that the Indians wer £515; 
obliged to face about on all ſides, to defend themſelves 514 
from the thouſand bowmen, and againſt Alexander io! 
and Conus. Alexander, to make the beſt ange WW: 


ol the — into > Which this ſudden attack had 
2 thrown 


* 
as,” 
's 


TH 


know battle was very different from all thoſe which Alexan- 


anner: and haying greater experience in war, broke this bo- 
"Gr 5 ſecond time, and obliged it to retire towards the 


., 0 in their way. The Macedonians, who had purpoſely 
ched 4 R 1s 4 greater interval between their battalions, either 
y then 1 14de way for them wherever they came forward, or 
s's Et charged with darts thoſe that fear and the tumult ob- 
ilſt te "\iged' to retire. © Alexander, after having ſurrounded 
it hat be enemy with his horſe, made a ſignal to his foot to 


dien“ were cut to pieces; and a body of their foot, which 
ae ſuſtained no leſs loſs, ſeeing themſelves charged on all 
Xa 

antage 
ck had 
hrown 


camp with the reſt of his army, ſeeing Alexander en- 
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with Porus, eroſſed the river, and charging the 
routed ſoldiers with his troops who were cool and vigo- 
rous, by that means killed as many enemies in the re- 


treat. as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians loſt on this occaſion twenty thouſknd 
foot and three thouſand horſe, not to mention the cha- 
riots which were all broke to pieces, and the elephants 
that were either killed or taken. Porus's two ſons fell 
in this battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province; 
all the colonels of horſe and foot, and thoſe who gui- 
ded the elephants and chariots. As ſor Alexander, he 
loſt but fourſcore of the ſix thouſand ſoldiers who were 
at the firſt charge, ten bow- men of the horſe, twenty 


of bis "horſe-guards, and two hundred common fol- 


diers. 
Pais, after having perfoimed all the duty both of a 


ſoldier and a general in the battle, and fought with in- 


credible bravery, ſeeing all his horſe defeated, and the 
greateſt part of his foot, did not behave like the great 
Darius; who, on a like diſaſter, was the firſt that 
fled : on the contrary, he continued in the field, as 
long as one battalion or ſquadron ſtood their ground; 
but at laſt, having received a wound in the ſhoulder, 
he retired upon his elephant; and was eaſily diftin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, by the greatnefs of his Rature 
and his unparalleled bravery. Alexander, finding who 
He was by thoſe glorious marks, and being deſirous of 
faving this king, ſent Taxilus after him, becauſe he 
was of the ſame nation. The latter advancing as near 
to him as he might, without running any danger of 
being wounded, called out to him to { hap in order to 
hear the meſſage he had brought him from Alexander. 
Porus turning back, and ſeeing it was Taxilus his 
old enemy; How / ſays he, is it not Taxilus that calls, 
that traitor to his country and kingdom ? Immediately 
after which, he would have' transfixed him with his 
dart, had he not inſtantly retired. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, Alexander was ſtill deſirous to fave ſo brave 
, I and thereupon NG other officers, a- 
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mong whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, 


upon a conqueror, altogether worthy of him. After 


much intreaty, Porus conſented, and. accordingly ſet. 
forward. Alexander, who had been told of his com- 

ing, advanced forwards. in order to receive him with 
ſome; of his train. Being come pretty near, Alexan- 
der ſtopped, purpoſely to take a view of his ſtature 
and noble mien, he being about five cubits in height *. 

Porus did not ſeem dejected at his misfortune, but 

came: up With a reſolute countenance, like a valiant 
warrior, whoſe courage in defending. his dominions, 
ought to acquire him the eſteem of the brave prince 
who had taken him priſoner. Alexander ſpoke firſt, 
and with an auguſt and gracious air, aſked him how 
he deſired to be treated? Lite a king, replied Porus. 

But, continued Alexander, dp you as, nothing more? 
No, | replied Porus ; all things are included in that ſingle 
word, © Alexander, ſtruck with this greatneſs of foul, 
the magnanimity of which ſeemed heightened by diſ- 
treſs,' did not only reſtore him his kingdom, but an- 
pexed other provinces to it, and treated him with the 
vighoſt teſtimonies of honour, eſteem and friendſhip, 
Porus was faithful to him till his death. It is hard to 
ſay, whether the victor or the vanquiſhed beſt deſerved 
praafeotb this ogcaſien . +7 nd bololloroony wid but 
Alexander built a city on the ſpot where the battle 
had been fought, and another in that place where he 
had croſſed the river. He called the one Nicza from 
his victory; and the other, Bucephalon, in honour 
of his horſe who died there, not of his wounds, but 
of old age. After having paid the laſt duties to ſuch 
of his ſoldiers as had loſt their lives in battle, he ſo» 
lemnized games, and offered up ſacrifices. of thanks, 
in the place where he had paſſed the Hydaſpes. 
This prince did not know to whom he was indebt- 
ed for his victories. We are aſtoniſhed at the rapidity 
of Alexander's conqueſts; the eaſe with which he ſur- 
-©#. Seven foot and bal: 7 
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pregnable cities; the uninterrupted and unbeard of | ># 
felicity that extricates him out of thoſe dangers into 7 
which his raſhneſs plunges him, and in which, one 
would have concluded he muſt a hundred times have I 1 7. 
periſhed. But to unravel theſe myſterious kinds of 1 
events,” ſeveral of "which are repugnant to the uſual  |- 
--Eourſe of things, we muſt go back to a ſuperior cauſe, 
unknown to the profane hiſtorians and to Alexander 
Fimſelf. This monarch was, like Cyrus, the mini- 
Mer and inſtrument of the ſovereign diſpoſer of empires, 
who raifes and deſtroys them at pleaſure. He had re- 
*ccived” the Tame orders to overthrow the Perſian and 
-eaftern empires, as Cyrus to deſtroy that of Babylon. 
Fhe fame'power conducted their enterprizes, aſſured 
them of ſucceſs, protected and preſerved them from all 
dangers, till they had executed their commiſſion and 
eompleated their miniſtry. We may apply to Alex- 
ander, the words which God ſpake to Cyrus in Iſaiah, 
(#) Cyrus, whoſe right hand I have ho i 
nations before him; and I will cauſe the loins of ings to 
pen before him the tw0-leaved gates, and the gates ſhall 
. ot be fhut : T will go before thee, and make the crooked 
Fail flraight: I will break in pieces the gates of braſs, 
und cut in finder the bars of iron. And I will give the 
treaſures of darkneſs, and hidden treaſures of ſecret 
Places. girded ther, tho thr haſt not known me. 
This is the true and only cauſe of the incredible ſucces 
with which this conqueror was attended ; of his unpa- 
ralleled bravery ; the affection his ſoldiers had for him, 
the foreknowledge of his felicity, and his aſſurance of 
ſucceſs, which aſtoniſhed his moſt intrepid captains. | 


SecT. XVI. Aleuander advances into India. A digreſſion 
relating te the Brachmans. That princereſelves to march 
as far as the Ganges, which raiſes a general diſcontent 
in his army. Nemonſtrances being made to him on that 
. .accuunt, he lays afide his deſign, and is contented with 
(9) 45 ton z e at alt rot 9 ; 
3 3 going 
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, going no further than the ocean, He ſubdues all things 

in bis way thither, and is expoſed to great danger at the 

flug e the ciiy of the Oxydrace ; and arriving at laſt 

% at the ocean, 1. r e ner N ed hn pen in- 
—_ Bupope, 8 * 


4H Lex inder, after * famous gigen over 420 5 
” _ nced into India, where he ſubdued a. great 
"many 1 nations and cities. He looked upon himſelf as 
à conqueror by profeſſion as well as by his dignity, and 
engaged. every day in_new exploits with ſo much ar- 
*dour and vivacity, that he ſeemed to fancy himſelf in- 
1185 with 2 perſonal, commiſſion, and that there was 
n ela obligation upon bim to ſtorm. all cities, 
0 lay waſte all provinces, to extirpate all nations which 
woe Tefuſe his yoke ; and that he ſhould have con- 
ſidered himſelf as guilty of a crime, had he forbore 
viſiting every corner of the earth, and carrying terror 
and. deſolation wherever he went. He paſſed the 
"Acebnes, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two conſi- 
ble rivers, Advice was then brought him, that a 
gteat number of free Indians had made a confederacy 
to defend their liberties ; and among the reſt, the Cay- 
theans, who were the moſt valiant and moſt ſkiltul of 
thoſe nations, in the art of war ; and that they were 
encamp | near a ſtrong city, called Sangala. . Alex- 
ander t out againſt theſe Ladens. defeated them in A 
itched battle, ws the city, and razed it to the very 
foundations. | "i 
_ (7). One day, as he was riding at the head of his 
1 50 ſerve philoſophers, called Brachmans in the 
age 0 that. country, were converſing together, 
: ; ey were walking in a meadow, The inſtant the 
perceived him, they all ſtampt againſt the ground — 
their. feet. Alexander, ſurpriaed at this exttaordinary 
geſture, demanded the — of it. They anſwered, 
pointing to the ground with their fingers, „That no 
. A. M. 3678. Ant. J. C. 326. Q. Curt. lib. 9. cap. 1. 
1) Arrian. lib. 7. p. 275, 276, Id. in Indic. p. 324. Strab. lib, 


15. P. 715717 Flut. in Alex. p- 701. C. Curt, lib. 8. cap. 9. 
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were the very reverſe of what he approved. 


Theſe Brachmans, ſays Arrian, are in great vene- 
ration in their country, They do not pay any tri- 
bute to the prince, but aſſiſt him with their counſel, 
and perform the ſame offices as the Magi do to the 
kings of Perſia. They aſſiſt at the public ſacrifices; 
and if a perſon deſires to ſacrifice in private, one of 
theſe muſt be_ preſent, otherwiſe the Indians are per- 
ſuaded they would not be agreeable to the gods. They 
apply themſelves particularly to conſulting} the ſtars; 
none but themſelves, pretend to divination ; and they 
foretel, chiefly,” the change of weather and of the ſea- 
ſons. If a Brachman has failed thrice in his predictions, 


he is ſilenced for ever. 


Their ſentiments, according to Strabo, are not ve- 
ry different from thoſe of the Greeks. They believe 
that the world had a beginning; that it will end; 
that its form. is circular; that it was created by God, 
who preſides over, and fills it with his majeſty, and 
| With regard 
to the immortality of the ſoul, and the puniſhment of 
the wicked in hell, they follow the doctrine of Plato; 
intermixing it, like that philoſopher, with. ſome ficti- 
ons, in order to expreſs or deſcribe thoſe puniſhments. . 
Several among them go always naked, whence the 
Greeks give them the name of Gymnoſophiſts. Ma- 
ny incredible particulars are related, concerning the 


that water is the principle of all things. 


man poſſeſſed any more of that element, than he 
c could enjoy: that the only difference between him 
«© and other men, was, that he was more reſtleſs and 
<6. ambitious than they, and over- ran all ſeas and lands, 
« merely to harm others and himſelf: And yet — he 
<< would die at laſt, and poſſeſs no greater a part of the 
< earth than was neceſſary for his interment.“ The 
king was not diſpleaſed at this anſwer: but he was 
hurried on by the torrent of glory, and his actions 


auſterity of their lives and their prodigious patience. 


Their only meat and drink is roots and water. 
they admit the metempſychoſis, and believe tha 


As 
t the 
ſouls 
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ſouls of men tranſmigrate into thoſe of beaſts, they ab- 
ſtain from the fleſh of animals. It is thought, that 
Pythagoras borrowed this doctrine from the Brach- 
mans. They continue whole days ſtanding with their 
faces towards the ſun, and that in the ſeaſon when 
this planet darts its rays with the greateſt violence. 
Perſuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to 
wait calmly for death, when he finds himſelf oppreſſed 
by age or ſickneſs, they hold it glorious to prevent 
their laſt hour, and burn themſelves alive; and, in- 
deed, they pay no honours. to thoſe who die merely 
of old age; and imagine they would pollute their fu- 
neral pile, and the fire that is to burn them to aſhes, 
ſhould they go into it otherwiſe than full of life and vi- 
gour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and humane 
than the former, live in cities and aſſociate with their 
own ſpecies; and ſo far from conſidering ſelf. murther 
a8 a virtuous or brave action, they look upon it as a 
weakneſs in man not to wait patiently the ſtroke of 
death, and as a crime to dare to anticipate the will of 
the Gde. 1 | x1 


< 


Cicero admires in his Tuſculan queſtions the invin- 


eible patience, not only of the Indian ſages, but alſo 
of the * women of that country, who uſed to conteſt 
for the - honour of dying with their common huſband, 
This privilege was reſerved for that wife whom the 
huſband had loved moſt affectionately; and was given 
in her favour by the ſentence of perſons appointed for 
that purpoſe, who never gave a judgment till ſuch. time 
as they made a ſtrict examination, and heard the al- 
kgations on all ſides. The wife on whom the pre- 
ference was beſtowed, ran to meet death, and aſcend» 
ed the funeral pile with incredible joy and patience z 
Whilſt the ſurviving wives withdrew in the deepeſt 
"'s Mulieres in India, cum eſt nuptæ. Que eft victrix ea læta, 
eujuſque earum vir mortuus, in proſequentibus ſuis, una cum 
certamen judiciumque veniunt, viro in rogum imponitur : illa 
quam plurimum ille dilexerit : vita, mcaſta diſcedit, Tuſcs 
Plures. enim ſingulis ſalent eſſe Nut. lib. 5. n. 78. | 

5 : 1 tranſports 
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tranſports of affliction, and. With hes cpu: bathed in 


tears. J1 en ,J690W 


The deſcription which (m) Porphyrius has left us 
of theſe philoſophers, reſembles in many particulars 
that given above. According to this author, the 
Brachmans live on herbs, roots and fruits, They ab- 
ſtain from animals of every kind, and iſ they: touch 
any, they thereby render themſelves unclean. They 
ſpend the greateſt part of the day and night in ſinging 
hymns in honour of their gods. They faſt and pray 
perpetually. The greateſt part of them live alone 
and in the deepeſt ſolitude, | and neither 


death; and conſidering this life as a burden, they 
wait impatiently for the moment >when the foul will 
leave the body. 

Theſe ohilofophers exiſt ſtill in India, whos they 


are called Bramins ; and retain in many points, the 


tradition and tenets of the antient Brachmans. 
Alexander, paſſing near a city wherein feveral of 

theſe Brachmans dwelt, was very deſirous to converſe 

with them, and, if poſſible, to prevail with ſome of 


them to follow him. Being informed that theſe phi- 


loſophers never made viſits, but that thofe who had an 
inclination to ſee them muſt go to their houſes, he con- 


eluded, that it would be beneath his dignity to go to 
them; and not juſt, to fotce theſe ſages to any thing 


contrary to their laws and uſages. Oneſicritus, who 
was a great philoſopher, and had been a diſciple of 
Diogenes the Cy nic, was deputed to them. He met, 


not far from the city, with fifteen Bramins, who 


from morning till evening ſtood always naked, in the 


fame. poſture in which they at firſt had placed them- 
ſelves,” and afterwards returned to the city at night. 


He addreſſed himſelf firſt to Calanus, and told him 
the occaſion of his coming. The latter, gazing up- 
on Oneficritus's cloaths and ſhoes, could not forbear 


laughing; after which he told _ That anti- 
() Lib. de Abſtin, Animal. PR 


ou 6 ently 


nor pro- 
ſeſs any thing. They wiſh for nothing 1 
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ct ently the earth had been covered with barley and 
« wheat, as it was at that time with duſt; that be- 
4 ſides water, the rivers uſed to flow with milk, 
honey, oil and wine. That man's guilt had oc- 
„ caſioned a change of this happy condition; and 
that Jupiter, to puniſh their ingratitude, had ſen- 
4 tenced them to along; painful labour, That their 
(«repentance aſterwards moving him to compaſſion, 
he had reſtored them their former abundance; ho w- 
e ever, that by the courſe of things, they ſeemed to 
be returning to their antient confuſion.“ This re- 
lation ſhews evidently, that theſe philoſophers had 
ome notion of the felicity of che firſt man, and of 
the evił to which he had been ſentenced for his ſins. 
Aſter this firſt converſation, Oneſicritus ſpoke" to 
Mandanis, the chief, and as it were, the ſuperior of 
the band. This Brachman ſaid, That he thought 
„ Alexander worthy of admiration, in ' ſeeking thus 

tc for wiſdom in the midſt of the cares of his govern- 
% ment: * that he was the firſt, who had ever united 
in himfelf the two characters of conqueror and phi- 
46 joſopher; that it were to be wiſhed; that the latter 
% character were the attribute of thoſe who could in- 
4 ſpire the wiſdom which they themſelves poſſeſſed, 
„% and command it by their authority.“ He added, 
That he could not conceive the motive which had 
-prompted Alexander to undertake. ſo long and laborious 
<a journey, nor what he came in ſearch of, in ſo tre- 
e 16279) & 26v 
Oneſicritus was very urgent with both of them to 
quit their auſtere way of life, and follow the fortune of 
Alexander, ſaying, that they would find in him a ge- 
nerous maſter and benefactor, who would bheap upon 
them honours and riches of all kinds. Then Manda- 
nis aſſuming a haughty, philoſophical tone, anſwered, 
46 That he did not want Alexander, and was the ſon 
<< of Jupiter as well as himſelf: That he was ex- 
t empted from want, deſire or fear: That ſo long 
" #* Mover Yep idbs & bs b Dννẽ r. | : 7 
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&« as he ſhould live, the earth would furniſh him all 


ec things neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, and that death 
would rid him of a troubleſome companion (mean. 
„ ing his body) and ſet him at full wary on Cala- 
dus appeared more tractable; and, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition and even the prohibition of his ſuperior, wha 
reproached him for his abject ſpirit, in ſtooping ſo low 
as to ſerve another maſter beſides God, he followed 
Oneſicritus, and went to Alexander's court, who re- 
ceived him with great demonſtrations of joy. 
Me find by hiſtory, that this people uſed often to 
employ parables and ſimilitudes for conveying their 


thoughts. One day as he was diſcourſing with Alex- 


ander, upon the maxims of wiſe policy and a prudent 
adminiſtration, he exhibited to that prince a ſenſible 
image and a natural emblem of his empire. He laid 
upon the ground a great ox-hide which was very dry 
and ſhrunk up, and then ſet his foot upon one end of 


it. The hide being preſſed ſo gave way, and all the 


other ends flew up: going thus quite round the hide, 
and preſſing the ſeveral ends of it, he made him obſerve, 
that whilſt, he lowered it on one ſide, all the reſt roſe 
up, till treading at laſt upon the middle, the hide fell 
equally on all ſides. By this image he hinted to him, 
that it would-be proper for him to reſide in the center 
of his dominions, and not undertake ſuch long jour- 
nies. We ſhall ſoon ſhew the reader, the manner in 
which this philoſopher ended his days. | 

(A) Alexander being determined to continue the 
war as long as he ſhould meet with new nations, and 
to look upon them as enemies whilſt they ſhould live 
independent on him, was meditating about paſſing the 
Hyphaſus. He was told, that after paſſing that river 
he muſt travel eleven days through deſarts, and that 
then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greateſt river 
in all India. That farther in the country lived the 


() Q. Curt, I. 9. C. 1—9. | Arrian, 1, 5. p. 221—234. & l. 6, 
P- 255—2 59. Plut. in Alex. p. 699, 701. Diod, I. 17. p. 559— 
570. Juſtin, l. 12. c. 9, 10. « | 
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Cangaridæ and the Praſi, whoſe king was preparing 
to oppoſe his entering his dominions, at the head 
of twenty thouſand horſe, and two hundred thouſand 
ſoot, reinforced by two thouſand chariots; and, which 
ſtruck the greateſt terror, with three thouſand ele- 
phants. A report of this being ſpread through the 
army, ſurprized all the ſoldiers, and raiſed a general 
murmur. The Macedonians, who, after having tra- 
velled through ſo many countries, and being grown 
grey in the field, were inceſſantly directing their eyes 
and wiſhes towards their dear, native country, made 
loud complaints, that Alexander ſhould every day heap 
war upon war, and danger on danger, They had un- 
dergone, but juſt before, inexpreſſible fatigues, having 
been expoſed to rain accompanied with ſtorms and 
thunder, for above two months. Some bewailed their 
calamities in ſuch terms as raiſed compaſſion ; others 
inſolently cried aloud, that they would march no 
farther. pr Tk 
Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that 
ſecret aſſemblies were formed in his camp, to prevent 
the ill conſequences of them, ſent for the officers into 
his tent, and commanding them to call the ſoldiers to- 
gether, he made the following ſpeech: 4+ I am not 
ignorant, O ſoldiers, that the Indians have pub- 
6 liſhed ſeveral things, purpoſely to terrify us; but 
& ſuch diſcourſes and artifices are not unufual to you. 
& Thus the Perſians deſcribed the ſtraits at Cilicia, 
c the vaſt plains of Meſopotamia, the rivers Tygris 
cc and Euphrates, as fo many infurmountable diffi- 
« culties, and yet your bravery conquered them. Do 
cc you repent you have followed me thus far? As your 
<« glorious deeds have ſubdued for you a multitude of 
ce provinces, as you have extended your conqueſts be- 
« yond the Iaxarthes and mount Caucafus ; as you ſee 
& the rivers of India flow through the midſt of your 
& empire; why are you afraid of crofling the Hy- 
c phaſus, and of ſetting up your trophies on the 
& banks of it, as on thoſe of the Hydaſpes ? VERO k 
. can 
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< can the elephants, whoſe number is ſo fallly. aug- 


4 mented, terrify you to ſuch a degree? But has not 
c experience taught you, that they are more deſtr UC» 
cc tive to their own maſters than to the enemy? En. 
cc deavours are uſed to intimidate you by the dreadful 
idea of innumerable armies; but are they more nu- 
* merous than thoſe of Darius 2 It is ſure very late 
© for you to count the legions of the enemy, after 
4 your victories have made Aſia a deſart. It was 

c when you eroſſed the Helleſpont that you ought to 
< have reflected on the ſmall number of our forces: 
i but now, the Seythians form part of our army; 
ce the Bactrians, the Sogdians and the Dubæ are with 

5 cc us, | and fight for our glory. ' 1, however „ do not 
& depend on thoſe Barbarians. It is on you only that 
6 J rely; your victorious arms only are preſent to 
« my imagination, and your courage alone aſſures me 
< ſucceſs, So long as I ſhall be ſurrounded with 

& you in fight, T ſhall not have any occaſion to count 

4e the number of my troops nor that of the enemy, 

& provided you go on to battle with the ſame marks 

«© of joy and confidenee you have hitherto diſcovered; 

4e Not only our glory, but even our ſafety. is at ſtake. 

% Should we now retreat, it will be ſuppoſed. that we 

«fy before our enemies, and from that moment we 

<< ſhalt-appear as mean as the enemy will he judged 
er formidable; for you are ſenſible, that in war repu- 
ec tation is every thing. It is in my power to make 

uſe of authority, and yet I employ entteaties only. 

Do not abandon (I conjure you) h do not ſay your 

king and maſter,” but your pupil and companion in 

« battles. Do not break to pieces in my hand that 

* —— which will ſoon; unkf envy rob m 

«of ſo great à glory, equal me to Hereules and to 

& Bacchus.“ As the ſoldiers ſtood with their eyes 

Eaſt on the ground, and did not once open their 

ps; What] continued he, do I then ſpeak to the 

« deaf? Will no one liſten to me, nor condeſcend to 

1 anſwer? Alas! T am abandoned, IL am —_—_— 

Hig) ** | & I am 
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Jam delivered up to the enemy. But will ad- 
« vance ſtill further, though I go alone, The Scy- 
« thians and Bactrians, more faithful. than you, will 
« follow me © whitherſoever I lead them. Return 
ic then to your country, and boaſt, ye deſerters of 
6 your king, that you abandoned him. As for my- 
« ſelf, I wilt here meet either with the victory you 
6 deſpair of, or with a glorious death, which hence- 
ce forwards ought to be the ſole object of my wiſhes.” 
Notwithſtanding this lively, -pathetic ſpeech, the 
ſoldiers ſtill kept a profound ſilence. They waited in 
expectation of hearing their commanders and chief of- 
ficers remonſtrate to the king, that their affection was 
as ſtrong as ever; but that, as their bodies were co- 
vered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would 
be impoſſible for them to continue the war. Howe- 
ver, not one of them preſumed to addreſs him in their 
favour, '' The examples of Clitus, and that of Cal- 
Ifthenes, were ſtill recent. The officers, who were 
then with him, had a hundred times ventured their 
lives in battle for their prince; but they had not the 
courage to hazard the loſing of their fortunes by tel- 
ling him the truth. Whilſt therefore the ſoldiers, as 
well as officers, continued dumb, - without once daring 
to lift up their eyes, there roſe on a ſudden a mur- 
mur, which increaſing by inſenſible degrees, broke 
into ſudch deep groans and floods of tears, that the 
king himſelf, whoſe anger was now changed into com- 
paſſion, could not forbear weeping. 5 ; 
At laſt, whilſt the whole aſſembly were in tears, and 
in deep ſilence, Cœnus took courage, and drew near 
to the throne, diſcovering by his air and action, that he 
defired to ſpeak. And when the ſoldiers ſaw him take 
off his helmet, that being the cuſtom when any perſon 
ſpoke to the king, they beſought him to plead the 
cauſe of the army; and accordingly he ſpoke as fol - 
lows : „No, Sir, we are not changed with regard to 
* our affeion for you: God forbid that ſo great a 
5 calamity ſhould ever befal us. We ſhall always re- 
r 5 « tain 
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<« tain the ſame zeal, the ſame affection and fidelity. 


We are ready to follow you at the hazard of our. 
© lives, and to march whitherſoever you ſhall think 
But if your ſoldiers may be. allowed 
to lay before you their ſentiments ſincerely, and 
without diſguiſe, they beſeech you to condeſcend ſo 


6 fit to lead us. 


far as to give ear to their reſpectful complaints, 
* which nothing but the moſt extreme neceſſity could 
«6. haveextorted from them. The greatneſs, Sir, of 
© your exploits has conquered, not only your ene- 
% mies, but even your ſoldiers themſelves. We have 
done all that it was poſſible for men to do. We 
have croſſed; ſeas and lands. We ſhall ſoon have 
marched to the end of the world; and you are me- 
5 ditating the conqueſt of another, by going in 
_ £6, ſearch of new Indias, unknown to the Indians 
© themſelves, Such a thought may be worthy of your 
«© valour, but it ſurpaſſes ours, and our ſtrength {till 
„ more. Behold thoſe ghaſtly faces, and thoſe. bodies 
covered over with wounds and ſcars. You are ſen- 
e fible how numerous we were at your. firſt ſetting 


out, and you ſee what now remains of us. The 


% few, who have eſcaped ſo many toils and dangers, 
<< are neither brave nor ſtrong enough to follow you. 
All of them long to revilit their relations and coun- 
try, and to enjoy in peace the fruit of their labours 
„and your victories. 
% to all men, 
have fixed ſuch boundaries to your fortune, as only 
your moderation could preſcribe you; and to have 
5. vanquiſhed: yourſelf, after having conquered all your 
„ enemies.“ bos 24) es a is 
Ceœnus had no ſooner ſpoke, but there were heard, 
on all ſides, cries and confuſed voices intermixed with 
tears, calling upon the king as their lord and their fa- 
ther. Aiterwards, all the reſt of the officers, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who aſſumed a greater authority becauſe of 
their age, and for that reaſon could be better excuſed 
the freedom they took, made the ſame humble * 
075 | queſt : 


Forgive them a deſire natural 
It will be glorious, Sir, for you to 


A 


the uſual dimenſions. Every thing elſe was in propor- 
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queſt >| but ſtill the king would not comply with it. 
It muſt coſt. a monarch many pangs, before he can 
prevail with himſelf to comply with things repugnant 
to his inclination. Alexander therefore ſhut him- 
ſelf up two days in his tent, without once ſpeaking to 
any one, not even to his moſt familiar friends, in or- 
der to ſee whether ſome change might not be wrought 
in the army, as frequently happens on ſuch occaſions. 
But, finding it would be impoſſible to change the reſo- 
lution of the ſoldiers, he commanded them to prepare 
for their return. This news filled the whole army 
with inexpreſſible joy; and Alexander never appeared 
er, or more glorious, than on this day, in which 
he deſigned, for the ſake of his ſubjects, to ſacrifice 
ſome part of his glory and grandeur. The whole 
camp ecchoed with praiſes and bleſſings of Alexander, 
for having ſuftered himſelf to be overcome by his own 
army, who was invincible to the reſt of the world. 
No triumph is comparable to thoſe acclamations and 
applauſes that come from the heart, and which are the 
lively and ſincere overflow ings of it; and it is great 
pity that princes are not more affected with them. 
Alexander had not ſpent above three or four months, 
at moſt, in conquering all the country between the 
Indus and the Hyphaſus, called to this day Pengab, 
that is, the fve waters, from the five rivers which 
compoſe it. Before his ſetting out, he raiſed twelve 
altars, to ſerve as ſo many trophies and thankſgivings 
far the victories he had obtained. | | 
— Theſe inſtances of gratitude in regard to the gods 
were attended with the moſt incredible marks of va- 
nity. The altars which he erected in their honour 
were 75 feet high. He cauſed a camp to be marked 
out three times as large again as his own, and fur- 
rounded it with foſſes 50 feet in depth by 10 broad. 


He ordered the foot to prepare and leave each in his 
tent two beds ſeven feet and an half in length: and 


the cavalry to make mangers for the horſes of twice 


tion. 
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tion. Alexander's view in theſe orders, which flowed 
from an extravagance of vanity, was to leave poſterity 
monuments of bis heroic and more than human gran- 
deur, and to have it believed that himſelf and his fol. 


lowers were ſuperior to all other mortals. © 


ö * i . 


He afterwards croſſed the Hydraotes, and left Po- 
phaſas. He alſo reconciled this monarch with Taxi. 
Ins, and ſettled a peace between them by means of an al- 
liance, equally advantageous to both. (o) From thence 
he went and encamped on the banks of the Aceſines; 
but great rains having made this river overflow its 
banks, and the adjacent countries being under water, 


he was obliged to remove his camp higher up. Here | 


a fit of ſickneſs carried of Cœnus, whoſe loſs was be. 
wailed by the king and the whole army. There was 
not a greater officer among the Macedonians, and he 


had diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in a very peculiar manner in 


every battle in which he engaged. He was one of 


thoſe ſingularly, good, men, - zeatous for the public, 


all whoſe actions are free from ſelf-interefted or ambi- 
tious views, and who bear fo great a love to their king, 


as to dare to tell him the truth, be the conſequence 


what it will. 


What But now Alexander was preparing for 
Ware.. n et e 


lis fleet conſiſted of eight hundred veſſels, as well 


Every thing being ready, 


gallies as boats, to carry the troops and proviſions, 
the whole army embarked, 


about the fetting of the Pleiades or ſeven ſtars, accord- 
ing to Ariſtobulus, that is, about the end of October. 
The fifth day, the fleet arrived where the Hydaſpes 
and Aceſines mix their ſtreams. Here the ſhips were 


& 
8 


6 
— 


very much ſhattered, becauſe theſe rivers unſte with 
ſuch prodigious rapidity, that great ſtorms ariſe in this 


* 


part, as in the open ſea. At la he came into the 
country of the Oæyaracæ and the Malli, the moſt va- 
Hant people in thoſe parts. Theſe were perpetually at 


war one with another ; but, having united for their 


| mutual 


rus: all” the lands he had conqueted, as far as the Hy. 


590 1 
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tual (afet; ty they had drawn together. ten thouſand 
672 and fourſcore thouſand foot, all vigorous young 
men, with nine hundred chariots. 8 Alex- 
ander defeated them in ſeveral engagements, diſpoſſeſſed 
them of ſome ſtrong holds, and at laſt e, againſt 
the city of the Oygrace, whither, the greateſt part 
were retired. Immediately he cauſes the ſcaling-lad- 
ders to be ſet up; and, as they were not nimble e- 
nough for Alexander, he forces one of the ſcaling- 
ladders from a ſoldier; runs up the firſt (covered with 
his ſhield) and gets to the top of the wall, followed 
only by .Peuceſtes; and Limneus. The ſoldiers, be- 
leying him in danger, mounted ſwiftly to ſuccour 
bim; but the ladders breaking, the king was left 
alone. Alexander, ſeeing himſelf the butt againft 
Which all the darts were levelled, both from the tow- 
ers and from the rampart, was ſo raſh, rather than 
valiant, as to _ into the city, which was crouded 
2 the enemy, having nothing to expect, but to be 
either taken or killed before it would be poſſible for 
him to riſe, and without once having an opportunity 
to defend himſelf, or revenge his death, But, happily 
for him, he poiſed his Jo ſuch a manner, that 
he fell upon his feet ; 4 finding himſelf ſtanding, 
ſword in hand he repulſed ſuch as were neareft him, 
and, even Killed the general of the enemy, who ad- 
vanced to run him through. Happily for him a ſe- 
cond time, not far from thence there ſtood a great 
tree, againſt the trunk of which he leaned, his ſhield 
receiving all the darts that were ſhot at him from a 
diſtance; for no one dared to approach him, ſo great 
was the dread which the boldneſs of the enterprize, 
and the fire that ſhot from his eyes, had ſtruck into 
. the enemy. At laſt, an Indian let fly an arrow three 
"foat long (that being the length of their 12 8 5 7 
Which piercing his coat of mail, entered a conſider 
way into his body, a little above the right fide. . $o 
= t a quantity of bload iſſued from the wound, that 
c 


gropt his arms, and Hy as dead. Behold _ 
is 


mutt 
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(o) this mighty conqueror, this vanquiſher of natiom, 
upon the point of loſing his life, not at the head of his 
armies, but in a corner of an obſcure city, into which 
his raſnneſs had thrown him. The Indian, who had 
wounded Alexander, ran, in the greateſt tranſports of 
joy, to ſtrip him; however, Alexander no ſooner felt 
the hand of his enemy upon him, but, fired with the 
thirſt of revenge, he recalled his ſpirits; and, laying 
hold of the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged his 
dagger into his fide. Some of his chief officers, as 
Peuceſtes, Leonatus, and Timæus, who had got to 
the top of the wall with ſome ſoldiers, came up that 
inſtant, and attempting impoſſibilities, for' the ſake 
of ſaving their ſovereign's life, they form themſelves as 
a bulwark round his body, and ſuſtain the whole effort 
of the enemy. It was then that a mighty battle was 
fought round him, In the mean time the ſoldiers, who 
had climbed up with the officers above mentioned, 
having broke the bolts of a little gate ſtanding betwreen 
two towers, they, by that means, let in the Mace- 
donians. Soon after the town was taken, and all the 
inhabitants were put to the ſword, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, | n ON 
. The firſt care they took, was to carry Alexander 
into his tent. Being got into it, the “ ſurgeons cut 
off, ſo very dexterouſly, the wood of the ſhaft which 
had been ſhot into his body, that they did not move 
the ſteel point; and, after undreſſing him, they found 
it was a bearded arroẽw; and that it could not be 
pulled out, without danger, unleſs the wound were 
widened. The king bore the operation with incredi- 
ble reſolution, ſo that there was no occaſion ſor people 
to hold him. The inciſion being made, and the arrow 
drawn out, ſo great an effuſion of blood enſued that the 


king fainted away. Every one thought him dead; 


but the blood being ftopt, he recovered by degrees, 
9 Plut. de fortun. Alex. p. 3 1 of | 
In theſe ages they and pbyſi- 
clans eere the ſame thing, hooks, Animadyertunt hamos in- 

So arrows are called that ba ve eſſe telo. | w 
and 


44+ #5 \ j 
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and knew the perſons about him. All that day, and 


the whole night after, the army continued under arms 


round his tent; and would not ftir from their poſts, 
till certain news was brought of his being better, and 
that he began to take a little reſt, | 


At the end of the ſeven days he had employed for 
his recovery, before his wound was cloſed, as he 


knew that the report of his death increaſed among' the 
Barbarians, he cauſed two veſſels to be joined toge- 


ther, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in ſight 


of every one; purpoſely to ſhew himſelf to thoſe who 


imagined him dead, and to ruin, by this means, all 
their projects, and the hopes with which they flattered 
themſelves. He afterwards went down the river, go- 
ing before, at ſome diſtance from the reſt of the fleet, 


for fear leſt the noiſe of the oars ſhould keep him from 


Neep, which he very much wanted, When he was a 
little better, and able to go out, the ſoldiers, who 
were upon guard, brought him his litter, but he re- 


fuſed” it; and, calling for his horſe, mounted him. 
At this ſight, all the ſhore and the neighbouring fo- 


reſts ecchoed with the acclamations of the army, 


who imagined they ſaw him riſe, in a manner, 
from the grave. Being come near his tent, he 
alighted, and walked a little way, ſurrounded with a 
great number of ſoldiers, ſome of whom kiſſed his 
hands, whilſt others claſped his knees; others again 
were contented with only touching his cloaths, and 
with ſeeing him ; but all in general burſt into tears, 
and- calling for a thouſand bleflings from heaven, 
wiſhed him long life, and an uninterrupted ſeries of 
proſperity. ] $5, 0 28 | , 2 ; 

At this inſtant deputies came from the Malli, with 
the chiefs of the Ovydracæ, being one hundred and 


ſixty, beſides the governors of the cities and of the 


province, who brought him preſents, and paid him 


homage, pleading in excuſe for not having done it be- 


fore, their ſtrong love of liberty. They declared, 
that they were ready to receive for their — 
Wnom- 
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homſoever he pleaſed to nominated; that they would 
pay him tribute, and give him hoſtages. He demand. 
ed a thouſand of the chief perſons of their nation, 
whom he alſo might make uſe of in war, till he had 
ſubjected all the country. They put into his hands 
ſuch of their countrymen as were handſomeft and beft 
ſhaped, with five hundred chariots, though not de- 
manded by him, at which the king was fo much 
pleaſed, that he gave them back their hoſtages, and 
appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embaſſy, and 
found his ſtrength increaſe daily, taſted with ſo much 
the greater pleaſure the fruits both of his victory and 
health, as he had like to have loſt them for ever. His 
chief courtiers and moſt intimate friends thought it a 
proper juncture, during this calm and ſerenity of hi 
mind, for them to unbolom themſelves, and expoſe 
their. fears to him : It was Craterus ſpoke on this oc- 
caſion. We begin, royal Sir, to breathe and live, 
ce now we find in the condition to which the 
<< goodneſs of the gods has reſtored you. But how 
great were our fears and our griefs ! How ſeverely 
«c did we reproach ourſelves, for having abandoned, 
< in ſuch an extremity, our king, our father! It wa 
ce not in our power to follow him; but this did not 
<< extenuate our guilt, and we look upon ourſelves a; 
t criminals, in not having attempted impoſſibilities 
«for your ſake, But, Sir, never plunge us in ſuch 
cc deep affliction hereafter. Does a wretched paltry 
ce town deſerve to be bought at ſo dear a price as the 
<< Joſs of your life ? Leave thoſe petty exploits and 
<< enterprizes to us, and preſerve your perſon for ſuch 
<c occaſions only as are worthy of you. We ſtill 
«©: ſhudder with horror, when we re on what we ſo 
<< lately were ſpectators of. We have ſeen the mo- 
«© ment, when the moſt abject hands upon earth were 
cc going to ſeize the greateſt prince in the univerſe, and 
<« deſpoil him of his royal robes, Permit us, Sir, 
& to ſay, you are not your own maſter, but that you 


4% owe 
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1c owe-yourſelf to us: we have a right over your life, 
« ſince ours depends on it; and we dare take the free- 
c dom to con jure you, as being your ſubjects and your 
children, to be more careful of ſo precious a lite, if 
„not for your own fake, at leaſt for ours, and for the 
t ſelicity of the univerſe. * K 
The king was ſtrongly touched with theſe teſtimo- 
nies of their affection, and, having embraced them 
ſeverally with inexpreſſible tenderneſs, he anſwered as 
follows: I cannot enough thank all preſent, whore 
4%, the flower of my citizens and friends, not only for 
6. your having this day preferred my ſafety to your 
own, but alſo for the ſtrong proofs you have given 
cc me of your zeal and affection from the beginning 
“ of this war; and if any thing is capable of making 
« me wiſh for a longer life, it is the pleaſure of en- 
& joying, for years to come, ſuch valuable friends as 
« you, But give me leave to obſerve, that in ſome 
«cafes we differ very much in opinion. You wiſh to 
enjoy me long; and even, if it were poſſible, for 
& ever; but as to myſelf, I compute the length of my 
c exiſtence, not by years, but by glory. I might 
% have confined my ambition within the narrow li- 
e mits of Macedonia; and contented with the king- 
% dom my anceſtors left me, have waited, in the 
e midſt of pleaſures and indolence, an inglorious old 
age. Ion, that if my victories, not my years, are 
« computed, I ſhall ſeem to have lived long; but can 
6 you imagine, that after having made Europe and 
«© Afia but one empire; after having conquered- the 
«two nobleſt parts of the world, in the tenth year 
*« of: my reign. and the thirtieth of my age, that it 
© vyill become me to ſtop in the midſt of ſo exalted 
« a-career, and diſcontinue the purſuit of glory to 
« which I have entirely devoted myſelf ? Know, 
« that this glory ennobles all things, and gives a true 
cc and folid grandeur to whatever appears inſignificant. 
ec In what place ſoever I may fight, I ſhall faney 
« myſelf upon the ſtage of the world, and in pre- 
mo. vVL R <« ſence 
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c ſence. of all mank ind. I confeſs that I have at. 
6 chieved mighty things hitherto; but the country 


t we are now in, reproaches me that a woman has 


£ done ſtill greater. It is Semiramis I mean. How 


„ many nations did the conquer! How many cities 
ec were built by her! What magnificent and ſtu- 
„ pendous works did ſhe finiſn How ſhameful is it 
„ that I ſhould not yet have attained to ſo exalted a 


<< pitch of glory! Do but ſecond my ardor, and [ 
66 ſhall ſoon ſurpaſs her. Defend me only from ſecret 


— 


é cabals and domeſtic treaſons, by which moſt princes 
<< loſe, their lives, I take the reſt upon myſelf, and 


86 will be MO, to you for all the events of the 


40 war.“ 


This ſpeech gives us 2 perſect idea of Alexander: 


character. He had no notion of true glory. He did 
not know either the principle, the rule or end of it 


He certainly placed it where it was not. He was ſtrongly 


prejudiced in vulgar error, and cheriſhed it. He fan- 
cied himfelf born merely for glory; and that none 
could be acquired but by unbounded, unjuſt and irre- 
- gular conduct. In his impetuous fallies after a miſts 


ken glory, he followed neither reaſon, virtue, nor hu- 
manity; and, as if his ambitious caprice ought to have 
been a rule and ſtandard to all other men, he was ſur- 


prized that neither his officers, nor ſoldiers would en- 
ter into his views; and lent themſelves.) very vnwil- 
lngly, to ſupport his ridiculous enterprizes. 


Alexander, after having ended his ſpeech, diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly, and continued encamped for ſeveral day: 
in this place. He afterwards went upon the river, and 
his army marched after him upon the banks. He then 


came among the Sabrace, a powerful nation of In 


dians. Theſe had levied ſixty thouſand: foot and fix 
thouſand horſe, and reinforced them with five hundred 


chariots; however, the arrival of Alexander ſpread a 


terror through the whole country, and accordingly 
they ſent ambaſſadors to make their ſubmiſſion. After 
having dri another city which he alſo called A lexan- 

dria, 
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Aria, he arrived in the territories of Muſicanus, a very 


rich prince, and afterwards in thoſe of king Samus. 
At the ſiege of one of this king's towns Ptolemy was 
'dangerouſly wounded ; for the Indians had poiſoned all 
their arrows and ſwords, ſo that the wounds they made 
were mortal. Alexander, who had the higheſt love 
and eſteem for Ptolemy, was very much aMicted; and 
cauſed him to be brought in his bed near him, that he 
himſelf might have an eye to his cure. 
near relation, and, according to ſome writers, a natu- 
ral ſon of Philip. Ptolemy was one of the braveſt 
men in the army, was highly eſteemed in war, and 
had greater talents for peace. He was averſe to luxury, 
vaſtly generous, eaſy of acceſs, and did not imitate 
the pomp, which wealth and proſperity had made the 
reſt of the Macedonian noblemen aſſume : in a word, 
it is hard to ſay, whether be were more efteemed'by 
his ſovereign or his country. We are told, there ap- 


peared to him in a dream a dragon, which preſented 


him an herb, as an effectual remedy : and that upon 
his waking, he ordered it to be ſent for, when laying 
it upon the wound it was healed in a few days, to the 
univerſal joy of the army. en eee 


() The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Pa- 


tala, about the beginning of the dog-days, that is, a- 


bout the end of July ; ſo that the fleet was nine 
months at leaſt from its ſetting out, till its arrival at 


that place. There the river Indus divides into two 
large arms, and forms an iſland, but much larger, like 
the Delta of the Nile; and hence the city above men- 


-tioned received its name, Patala, according to (7) Ar- 


tian, ſignifying in the Indian tongue, the ſame as 


Delta in the Greek. Alexander cauſed a citadel to be 
built in Patala, as alſo an harbour and an arſenal for 
the ſhipping. This being done, he embarked on the 
right arm of the river, in order to ſail as far as the 
ocean, expoſing in this manner ſo many brave men to 


the mercy of a river with which they were wholly un- 
(7) Strab. L 15. p. 692. (7) Arrian. in Indic, p. 3 14. 
1 | "M3 acquainted, 
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acquainted. The only conſolation: they had in this 


raſh enterprize, was, Alexander's uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſs. When he had ſailed“ twenty leagues, the pi. 
lots told him that they began to perceive the ſea- air, 
and therefore believed that the ocean could not be far 
off. Upon this news, leaping for joy, he beſought the 
ſailors to row with all their ſtrength, and told the ſol. 
diers, That they at laſt were come to the end of 
ce their toils which they had ſo earneſtly. deſired ; that 
< now nothing could oppoſe their valour, nor 
< add to their glory; that without fighting any more, 
6 or ſpilling} of blood, they were maſters: of the uni- 
< yerſe; that their exploits had the ſame boundaries 

« with nature; and that they would be ſpeQators of 

6 things, known only to the immortal gods.“ 

Being come nearer the ſea, a circumſtance new and 
unheard of by the Macedonians, threw them into the 
utmoſt confuſion, and expoſed the fleet to the greateſt 
danger; and this was the ebbing and flowing of the 
ocean. Forming a judgment of this vaſt ſea, from 
that of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, 
and whoſe ebbings are imperceptible, they were very 
| much aftoniſhed when they ſaw it riſe to a great 
| « height, and overflow the country; and conſidered it 

as à mark of the anger of the gods, to puniſh their 
raſhneſs. They were no leſs ſurprized and terrified 
ſome hours after, when they ſaw the ebbing of the 
ſea, which now withdrew: as it had before advanced, 
leaving thoſe lands uncovered it had fo lately over - 
flowed. The fleet was very much ſhattered, and the 
1 ſhips being now upon dry land, the fields were cove- 

4 red with cloaths, with — oars 3 planks, As af- 
ter a great ſtorm. 

At laſt Alexander, aſter W failed fall nine 
month in rivers, arri ved at the ocean, where gazing 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs upon that vaſt expanſe of 
waters, he imagined that this ſight, worthy ſo great a 
conqueror as himſeif, greatly 1 all the toils he 
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had undergone, and the many thouſand men he had 
loft, to arrive at it. He ther oficred ſacrifices to the 

s, and particularly to Neptune; threw into the 
ſea the bulls he had flaughtered, and a great number 
of golden cups; and beſought the gods, not to ſuffer 
any mortal after him, to exceed the bounds of his 
expedition. Finding that he had extended his con- 
queſts to the extremities of the earth on that ſide, he 
imagined he had compleated his mighty deſign; and, 
highly delighted with himſelf, he returned to rejoin 
the reſt of his fleet and army, which waited for him 
at Patala and in the neighbourhood of it. 


* 


Skxcr. XVII. Alexander, in his march through deſarts, 
is grievouſly diſtreſſed by famine, He arrives at Pa- 

. ſagarde, where Cyrus's manument ſtood. Or ſines, a 
powerful lord, is put to death by the clandeſtine in- 
 trigues of Bagoas the eunuch. Calanus the Indian af- 
cends a funeral pile, where he puts bimſelf to death. 
Alexander marries Statira the daughter of Darius, 
 Harpalus arrives at Athens; Demaſthenes is baniſhed, 

. The Macedonian ſoldiers make an inſurrection, which 
Alexander appeaſes. He recalls Antipater from Ma- 

. cedonia, and ſends Craterus in his room. The king's 

. forraw for the death of Hephæſtion. 3 85 
(5 "fp Laxeader being returned to Patala, prepared 
vil all things for the departure of his fleet. He 
appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only 
officer that had the courage to accept of this com miſ- 
mon, which was a very hazardous one, becauſe they 
were to ſail over a ſea entirely unknown to them. The 
king was very much pleaſed at his accepting of it; 
and, after teſtifying his acknowledgment upon that 
account in the moſt obliging terms, he commanded 
dim to take the beſt ſhips in the fleet, and to go and 
ſound the ſea- coaſt extending from the Indus to the bot- 
tom of the Perſian gulph: and, aſter having given 
theſe orders, he ſet out by land for Babylon. 
(s) Arrian, in Indic. p. 334. Wr e SOR 
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(t) Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the fame 
time with Alexander. It was not yet the ſeaſon pro- 
per for failing. © It was ſummer when the ſouthern 
ſea-winds riſe; and the ſeaſon of the north-winds, 
which blow in winter, was not yet come. He there- 
fore did not ſet ſail till about the end of September, 
which was too ſoon; and accordingly he was incom- 


moded by winds ſome days after his departure, and 


obliged to ſhelter himſelf for twenty- four days. 
We are obliged for theſe particulars to Arrian, who 
has given us an exact journal of this voyage, Warte 
from that of Nearchus the admiral. 
Alexander, after having left Patala, ck 
through the country of the Oritæ, the capital whereof 
was called Ora or Rhambacis. Here he was in ſuch 
want of proviſion, that he loſt a great number of ſol- 
diers; and brought back from India ſcarce the fourth 


part of his army, which had conſiſted of an hundred 


and twenty thouſand foot and fiſteen thouſand horſe. 
Sickneſs, bad food, and the exceſſive heats had ſwept 
them away in multitudes; but "famine made a ſtill 
greater havock among the troops in this barren coun- 
try,” which was neither ploughed nor ſowed ; its inha- 
bitants being ſavages, who fared very hard,” and led a 
moſt uncomfortable liſe. After they had eat all the 
palm- tree roots that could be met with, they were 
obliged te feed upon the beaſts of burthen, and next 
upon their war-horſes: and when they had no beaſts 
left to earry their baggage, they were forced to burn 
thoſe rich ſpoils, for the ſake of which the Macedoni- 
ans had ran to the extremities of the earth. The 
plague, a diſeaſe which generally accompanies famine, 
compleated the calamity of _ nn and aged 
great numbers of them. 

Aſter marching threeſcore dayes Adepranitr arrived 
on the confines of Gedroſia, where he found plenty 
of all things: for the ſoil was not only very fruitful, 
but the kings and brenn men who ny mn that 

& r — 

country 
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country ſent him all kind of proviſions. He conti- 
nued ſome time here, in order to refreſh his army. 
The governors of India having ſent, by his order, a 
great number of horſes, and all kinds of beaſts of 
durthen, from the ſeveral kingdoms ſubjeRt to him, he 
remounted his troops; equipped thoſe who had loſt 
every thing; and ſoon after preſented all of them with 
arms, as beautiful as thoſe they had before, which it 
was very eaſy for him to do, as they were upon the 
confines: of Perſia, at that time in peace, and in a 
very flouriſing condition. | : 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 
went through it, not with the air and equipage of a Ik 
warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of maſquerade, 1 
and Bacchanalian feſtivity; committing the moſt rio- f 
tous and extravagant actions. He was drawn by eight. 
horſes, himſelf being ſeated on a magnificent chariot, 
above which a ſcaffold was raiſed, in the form of a 
ſquare ſtage, where he paſſed the days and nights in 
feaſts and carouzing. This chariot was preceded and 
followed by an infinite number of others, ſome of 
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n- which, in the ſhape of tents, were covered with rich , 
As carpets, and purple coverlets ; and others, ſhaped like k 
a cradles, were overſhadowed with branches of trees, 1 
ne Ong the ſides of the roads and at the doors of houſes, i 


re a great number of caſks ready broached were placed, 
t whence the ſoldiers drew wine in large flaggons, cups 
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ts and goblets, prepared for that purpoſe. .. The whole 
n country echoed with the ſound of inſtruments, and the 
- howling: of the Bacchanals, who, with their hair 
e diſheveled, and like ſo many frantic creatures, ran up 
: and down, abandoning themſelves in every kind of li- 
| centiouſneſs. All this he did in imitation of the tri-- 

umph of Bacchus, who, as we are told, croſſed all 
| Aſia in this equipage, after he had conquered. India. 


This riotous, diſſolute march laſted ſeven days, during 
all which time the army was never ſober. It was very 
happy, ſays Quintus Curtius, for them, that the con- 
quered nations did not think of attacking them in this 

nt b R 4 condition; 
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condition: for a thouſand reſolute men, well armed, 
might with great eaſe have defeated theſe conquerors oſ 
the world, whilft thus plunged in wine and exceſs, 
(a) Nearc hus ſtill keeping along the ſea-coaft, from 
the mouth of the Indus, came at laſt into the Per- 
ſian gulph, and arrived at the iſland of Harmuſia, now 
called Ormus. He there was informed, that Alexan- 
der was not above five days journey from him. Ha. 
ving left the fleet in a ſecure place, he went to meet 

Alexander, accompanied only by four perſons. The 
king was very anxious about his fleet. When news 
was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almoſt 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely deſtroyed ; 
and that Nearchus had been ſo very happy as to eſcape 
from the general defeat. His arrival confirmed him 
ſtill more in his opinion, when he beheld a company 
of pale, lean creatures, whoſe countenances were ſo 
much changed, that it was ſcarce poſſible to know 
them again. Taking Nearchus aſide, he told him, 
that he was overjoyed: at his return, but at the ſame 
time was inconſolable for the loſs of his fleet. Your 
fert, royal Sir, cried he immediately, thanks to the 
gods, is not lo} : upon which he related the condition in 
which he had left it. Alexander could -not refrain 
from tears, and conſeſſed, that this happy news gave 
bim greater pleaſure than the conqueſt of all Aſia. He 
heard, with uncommon delight, the account Nearchus 
gave of his voyage, and the diſcoveries he had made; 
and bid him return back, and go quite up the Euphra- 
tes as far as Babylon, purſuant to the firſt orders he 
had given him. . 

- In Carmania, many complaints were ' made to 
Alexander, concerning governors and other officers, 
who had grievouſly oppreſſed the people of various 
provinces during his abſence : for fully perſuaded he 

would never return, they had exerciſed every ſpecies of 
rapine, tyranny, cruelty and oppreſſion. But Alexan- 
der, ' ſtrongly affected with their grievances, and 

(u) Arrian. in Indic. p. $48-—352, ITS 
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pierced to the very ſoul with their juſt complaints, 


put to death as many as were found guilty of male- 
adminiſtration, and with them ſix hundred ſoldiers 
who had been the inſtruments of their exactions and 
other crimes. He even afterwards treated with the 
ſame ſeverity, all ſuch of his officers as were convicted 
of the like guilt, ſo that his government was beloved 
by all the conquered nations. He was of opinion, 
that a prince owes theſe examples of ſeverity to his 
equity, which ought to check every kind of irregu- 
larity ;; to his glory, to prove he does not connive or 
ſhare in the injuſtice committed in his name; to the 
conſolation of his ſubjects, whom he ſupplies with a 
vengeance themſelves ought never to exerciſe; in 
fine, to the ſafety of his dominions, which, by ſo 
equitable an adminiſtration, is ſecured from many 
dangers, and very often from inſurrections. It is a 
great unhappineſs to a kingdom, when every part of 
it reſounds with exactions, vexations, oppreſſions, and 
Sorruption, and not ſo much as a ſingle man is pu- 
niſhed, as a terror to the reſt ; and that the whole 
weight of the public authority falls only upon the peo- 
ple, and never, on thoſe who ruin them. Wy 
The great pleaſure Alexander took, in the account 
which Nearchus gave him of his ſucceſsful voyage, 
made that prince have a great inclination to go upon 
the ocean. He propoſed no leſs than to ſail, from the 
Perſian gulph, round Arabia and Africa, and to re- 
turn into the Mediterranean by the ſtreights of Gibral- 
tar, called at that time Hercules's pillars; a voyage 
which had been ſeveral times attempted, and once per- 
75 formed, by order of a king of Egypt, called Nechao, 
8, as I haze obſerved elſewhere. It was afterwards his 
deſign, when he ſhould have humbled the pride of 
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us 
he Carthage, againſt which he was greatly exaſperated, 
of to croſs into Spain, called by the Greeks Iberia, from 
* the river Iberus: he next was to go over the Alps, 
d and coaſt along Italy, where he would have had but a 


ſhort paſſage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma- 
. | R 5 _—_ 
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cedonia. For this purpoſe,” he ſent orders to the vice- , 
roys of Meſopotamia and Syria, to build in ſeveral bribed 
parts of the Euphrates, and particularly at Thapſacus, ſtruct] 


ſhips ſufficient for that enterprize; and he cauſed to and ir 
be felled, on mount Libanus, a great number of trees, the K 
which were to be carried into the above- mentioned truſts 
city. But this project, as well as a great many more many 


uw he meditated, were all defeated by his early the m 
ath. | 

Continuing his march, he went to Paſſagardæ, a 
city of Perſia, Orſines was governor of the country, 
and the greateſt nobleman in it. He deſcended from 
Cyrus; and, beſides the wealth he inherited from his 
anceſtors, he himſelf had amaſſed great treaſures, hav- 
ing, for many years, ruled a large country. He had 
done the king a ſignal piece of ſervice. The perſon, 
who governed the provinces during Alexander's expe- 
dition into India, happened to die; when Oriſines ob- 
ferving, that, for want of a governor, all things were 
running to confuſion, took the adminiſtration” upon 
Himſelf, compoſed matters very happily, and pre- 
ferved them in the utmoſt tranquillity till Alexander's 


| arrival. He went to meet him, with preſents of all men 
kinds for himſelf, as well as his officers. Theſe con- and 
fiſted of a great numher of fine managed horſes,” cha- maſ 
| Tots enriched with gold and filver, precious moveables, olan 
Jewels, golden vaſes of prodigious weight, purple robes, equl 
| and four thoufand talents of ſilver in ſpecie kx. How- gloc 
ever, this generous magnificence proved fatal to him; trul 

for he preſented ſuch gifts to the principal grandees of bec: 
the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, that 
but gave nothing to the eunueh Bagoas, the king's fa- de 
vourite; and this not through forget ſfulneſs, but out of er 
contempt. Some perſons telling him how much the gid 
king loved Bagoas, he anſwered, © T honour the king's Aiff 

/| © friends, but not an infamous eunuch.” Theſe ow 
| words being told Bagoas, he employed all his credit to dot 
ruin a prince deſcended from the nobleſt blood in the 0 
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reached in this manner by their favourites; a danger ſo 


enquire. into ſecret calumnies, either from. indolence, 


diffident; in a word, from their unwillingneſs to 
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eaſt, - and irreproachable in his conduct. He: even 
bribed ſome of Orſines's attendants, giving them in- 
ſtructions how to impeach, him at a proper ſeaſon; 
and in the mean time, whenever he was alone with 
the king, he filled his mind with ſuſpicions and diſ- 
truſt, letting drop ambiguous expreſſions of that noble- 
man, as if by chance; and diſſembling very artfully 
the motives of his diſcontent. Nevertheleſs, the king 
ſuſpended his judgment for the preſent, but diſcovered 
leſs eſteem than before for Orſines, who knew nothing 
of what was plotting againſt him, fo ſecretly the affair 
was carried on; and the eunuch, in his private diſ- 
courſes with Alexander, was perpetually charging him 
either with exactions or treaſon. 

The great danger to' which princes are lin is 
the ſuffering themſelves to be prejudiced and over- 


common, that St. Bernard; writing to Pope Euge- 
nius, (x) aſſures him, that if he were exempt from 
this weakneſs, -he may boaſt himſelf to be the only 
man in the world that is ſo, What is here ſpoken of 
princes, is applicable to all who repreſent them. Great 
men generally liſten with pleafure to the ſlanderer; 
and for this reaſon, becauſe he generally puts on the 
maſk of affection and zeal, which ſooths their pride. 
Slander always makes ſome impreſſion on the moſt 
equitable minds; and leaves behind it ſuch dark and 
gloomy traces, as raiſe ſuſpicions, jealouſies and diſ- 
truſts, The artful ſlanderer is bold and indefatigable, 
becauſe he is ſure to eſcape unpuniſhed;; and is ſenſible, 
that he runs but very little danger, in greatly preju- 
dicing others. With regard to the great, they ſeldom 


giddineſs, or ſhame to appear ſuſpicious, fearful or 


own, that they were impoſed upon, and had aban- 
doned themſelves to a raſh credulity. In this manner, 
(* De Conſider. Iib. 2. 0. 14. | i" 
the | 
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the moſt unſullied virtue, and the moſt irreproachable 
fidelity, are frequently brought to inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have a ſad example on the preſent occa- 
fion. Bagoas, after having taken his meaſures at diſ. 
tance, at laſt gave birth to his dark deſign. Alexan- 
der, having cauſed the monument of Cyrus to be open- 
ed, in order to perform funeral honours to the aſhes of 
that great prince, found nothing in it, but an old rot- 
ten ſhield, two Scythian bows, and a ſcimitar ; 
whereas he hoped to find it full of gold and ſilver, as 
the Perſians had reported, The king laid a golden 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak; 
vaſtly ſurprized that ſo powerful and renowned a prince 
had not been buried with greater pomp than a private 
man. Bagoas, thinking this a proper time for him 
to ſpeak, ©* Are we to wonder, ſays he, to find the 
s tombs of kings ſo empty, ſince the houſes of the 
6 governors of provinces are filled with the gold of 
< which they have deprived them? I, indeed, had 
„ never ſeen this monument; but I have heard Da- 
« rius ſay, that immenſe. treaſures were buried in it, 
Hence flowed the unbounded liberality and profu- 
& fionof Orſines, who, by beſtowing what he could 
© not keep, without ruining himſelf, thought to make 
«© a merit of this in your ſight.” This charge was 
without the leaſt foundation; and yet the magi, who 
guarded the ſepulchre, were put to the torture, but all 
to no purpoſe; and nothing was diſcovered relating to 
the pretended theft. Their filence, on this occaſion, 
ought naturally to have cleared Orſines.; but the art- 
ful, inſinuating diſcourſes of Bagoas, had made a deep 
impreſſion on Alexander's mind, and by that means 
given calumny an eaſy acceſs to it. The accuſers, 
whom Bagoas had ſuborned, having -made choice of a 
favourable moment, came and impeached Orſines, 
and charged him with the commiſſion of ſeveral odious 
crimes, and among the reſt, with ſtealing the treaſures 
of the monument. At this charge, the matter appeared 


no longer doubtful, and the indications were thought 
. | ſufficient ; 


been brought againſt him; and was put to death, 
without being ſo much as heard, or confronted with 
his accuſers. Too unbappy fate of kings, who do not 
hear and examine things in perſon ; and who ſtill con- 
tinue infatuated, notwithſtanding the numberleſs ex- 
amples they read in hiſtory of princes, who have been 
betrayed in the like manner. 

I have already ſaid, that there had followed the king 
an Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wiſeſt man of 
his country, who, though he profeſſed the practice of 
the moſt ſevere philoſophy, had however been per- 
ſuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon the 
court. (y) This man, having lived fourſcore and 
three years, without having been ever afflicted with 


| fickneſs ; and having a very ſevere fit of the cholic, 
upon his arrival at Paſſagardæ, he reſolved to put him- 


ſelf to death. Reſolutely determined not to let the 


perfect health, he had always enjoyed, be impaired by 
lingring pains ; and being alſo aſſured of falling into 


the hands of phyſicians, and of being tortured with 
loads of medicine, he beſought the king to order the 
erecting of a funeral pile for him; and deſired, that 
after he had aſcended it, fire might be ſet to it. Alex- 
ander imagined Calanus might eaſily be diſſuaded from 


ſo dreadful a deſign; but finding, in ſpite of all the 


arguments he could uſe, that Calanus was ſtill inflexi- 
ble, he at laſt was obliged to acquieſce with it. Cala- 
nus then rode on horſeback to the foot of the funeral 
pile; offered up his prayers to the gods; cauſed liba- 


tions to be performed upon himſelf, and the reſt of the 
ceremonies: to be obſerved which are practiſed at fune- 
rals; cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitation of victims; 


embraced ſuch of his friends as were preſent ; intreated 
them to be merry that day, to jca:it and carouſe with 
Alexander; aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that he 


(.)) Arrian. lib, 7. p. 276. Diod, lib. 7. * 573, 574. Plut. in 
Alex. p. 703% 
would 
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fufficient ; ſo that this prince was loaded with chains, 
before he ſo much as ſuſpected that any accuſation had 
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would ſoon ſee that prince in Babylon. Aſter ſaying; 
theſe words, he aſcended, with the utmoſt chearful- 
neſs, the funeral pile, laid himſelf down upon it, and 
covered his face; and, when the flame catched him, 
he did not make the leaſt motion; but, with a pa- 
tience and conſtancy that ſurprized the whole army, 
continued in the poſture in which he at firſt had laid 
himſelf; and compleated his ſacrifice, by dying purſu- 
ant to the cuſtom practiſed by the ſages of his country. 
(2) The hiſtorian informs us, that people differed 
very much in opinion with reſpect to this action. Some 
condemned it, as ſuiting only a frantic, ſenſeleſs 
wretch; others imagined, he was prompted to it out 
of vain-glory, merely for the ſake of being gazed at, 
and to paſs for a miracle in conſtancy (and theſe were 
not miſtaken :) in fine, others applauded this falſe he- 
roiſm, which had enabled him to triumph in this man- 
ner over ſorrow and death. 
Alexander, being returned into his tent, aſter this 
_ dreadful ceremony, invited ſeveral of his friends and 
general officers to ſupper ; and, in compliance with 
Calanus's requeſt, and to do him honour, he propoſed 
a crown, as a reward for him who ſhould quaff moſt. 
He, who conquered on this occaſion,” was Promachus, 
who ſwallowed four meaſures of wine, that is, eigh- 
teen or twenty pints. After receiving the prize, 
which was a crown worth a * talent, he ſurvived his 
victory but three days. Of theſe gueſts, forty-one 
died of their intemperance: a ſcene, worthy of cloſing 
that which Calanus had a little before exhibited. |! 
(a) From Paſſagardæ, Alexander came to Perſepo- 
lis; and, ſurveying the remains of the conflagration, 
| was exaſperated againſt himſelf, for his folly in ſetting 
| it on fire. From hence he advanced towards 
| Suſa. Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, 
| had begun to fail up the Euphrates with his fleet; but, 
upon advice that Alexander was going to Suſa, he 
Diodore. jan, ic. p-. 257, 0 
Ce chouſend crowns. — 5 wry G pl 
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ſtrongly the union of the two nations, that they ſhould 
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came down again to the mouth of the Paſi-tigris, 
and failed up this river to a bridge, where Alexander 
was to paſs it. Then the naval and land armies join- 
ed. The king offered to his gods ſacrifices by way of 
thanks for his happy return, and great rejoicings were 
made in the camp. Nearchus received the honours 
due to him, for the care he had taken of the fleet; and 
for having conducted it ſo far ſafe, through number- 
leſs dangers. | 

Alexander found in Sufa all the captives of quality he 
had left there. He married Statira, Darius's eldeſt 
daughter, and gave the youngeſt to his dear Hepheſ- 
tion, ' And in order that, by making theſe marriages 
more common, his own might not be cenſured ; he 
perſuaded the greateſt noblemen of his court, and his 
principal favourites, to imitate him. Accordingly 
they choſe from among the nobleſt families of Perſia, 
about fourſcore young maidens, whom they married. 
His deſign was, by theſe alliances, to cement ſo 


thenceforward form but one, under his empire. The 
nuptials were ſolemnized after the Perſian manner. 
He likewiſe feaſted all the reſt of the Macedonians who 
had married before in that country. It is related that 
there were nine thouſand gueſts at this feaſt, and that 
he gave each of them-a golden cup for the libations, 
Not fatisfied with this bounty, he would alſo pay 
his: ſoldiers debts. But finding that ſeveral would not. 
declare the ſum they owed, for fear of its being an ar- 
tifice merely to diſcover thofe among them who were 
too laviſh of their money; he appointed, in his camp, 
offices, where all debts were paid, without afking the. 
name either of the debtor or creditor, His liberality 
was very great on this occaſion, and gave prodigious 
ſatisfaction; we are told that it amounted to near ten 
thouſand talents * ; but his indulgence, in permitting 
every perſon to conceal his name, was a ſtill more 
azrecable circumſtance. He reproached the ſoldiers, 


#* bout fifteen hundred thouſand pounds, 4 
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for their ſeeming to ſuſpect the truth of his promiſe; 
and ſaid to them, That a king ought never ty for fert 
bis word with his ſubjetts ; nor his ſubjects ſiſpecs that 
— could be guilty of fo ſhameful α prevarication: A 

truly royal maxim, as it forms the ſecurity of a people, 
and the moſt ſolid. glory of a prince; which, at the 
ſame time, may be renounced ſor ever, by che viola- 
tion of a ſingle promiſe; which, im affairs of govern- 
ment, is the moſt fatal of all errors. 


And now there arrived at Suſa thirty thouſand | 


Perfian young men, molt of the ſame age, and called 
Epigones, that is, ſucceſſors ; as coming to relieve the 
old ſoldiers in their duty and long fat igues. Such only 
had been made choice of, as were the ſtrongeſt and 
beſt ſnaped in all Perſia; and had been ſent to the go- 
vernors of ſuch cities as were either ſounded or conque- 
red by Alexander. Theſe had inſtructed them in mi- 
litary diſcipline, and in all things relating to the ſci- 
ence of war. They were all very neatly d reſſed, and 
armed after the Macedonian manner. I'heſe came 
and encamped before the city, where, drawing up in 
battle-array, they were reviewed; and performed 
their excrciſes before the king, whio was extremely 
well pleaſed, and very bountiful to them afterwards, 
at which the Macedonians took great umbrage. And 
indeed, Alexander obſerving theſe were harraſſed and 
tired out with the length of the war, and often vented 
murmurs and complaints in the aſſemblies; he ſor that 
reaſon was deſirous of training up theſe new forces, 
purpoſely to check the licentiouſneſs of the veterans. 
It is dangerous to diſguſt a whole len, and to fa- 
vour foreigners too openly 

(s) In the mean time Harpalos, whom Alexander, 


9 — his expedition into India, had er en gover- 
(5) Plut. in Demoſth. b. bes, Bf, = 
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nor of Babylon, quitted his ſervice; Flattering him- 
ſelf with the hopes that this prince would never return 
from his wars in that country, he had given a looſe to 
all kinds of licentiouſneſs, and conſumed in his infa- 
mous revels part of the wealth with which he had been 
entruſted. As ſoon as he was informed that Alexan- 
der, in his return from India, puniſhed very ſeverely 
ſuch of his lieutenants as had abuſed their power, he 
meditated how he might beſt ſecure himſelf ; and for 
this purpoſe amaſſed five thouſand talents, that is, 
about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ; ; afſem- 
bled fix thouſand ſoldiers, withdrew into Attica, and 
landed at Athens. (c) Immediately all ſuch orators as 
made a trade of eloquence, ran to him in crowds, all 
ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before 
by hopes of them. Harpalus did not fail to diſtribute 
A "mall part of his wealth among theſe orators, to win 
them over to his intereſt, but he offered Phocion ſeven 
hundred * talents, and even put his perſon under his 
protection, well knowing the prodigious authority he 
had over the people. | 
The fame of his probity, and os of his 
diſintereſtedneſs, had gained him this credit, Philip's 
deputies had offered hin great ſums of money in that 
prince's name, and intreating him to accept them, if 
not for himſelf, at leaſt for his children, who were fo 
poor, that it would be impoſſible for them to ſupport 
the glory of his name: F they reſemble me, replied 
Phocion, the little ſpot of ground with the produce of 
which 1 have hitherto lived, and which has raiſed me to 
the glory you mention, will be ſufficient to maintain them; 
F it will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, merely 
to foment and heighten their luxury. (d) Alexander 
having likewiſe ſent him an hundred || talents, Phocion 


(c) Plut. in Phoc. p. 751. () Ibid. p. 749. 
* Seven hundred thouſand fin diſſimiles ſunt futuri, nolo meis 
croꝛuns. impenfis illorum ali augerique lun - 


+ Si mei fimiles erunt, idem uriam. Cor. Nep. in Phoc. e. 1. 
hic, inquit, agellus illos alet, qui An buudred thouſand crownse 


me ad hanc dignitatem perduxit ; 
| aſked 
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aſked” thoſe who brought them, upon what deſign 
Alexander ſent him ſo great a ſum, and did not remit 


any to the reſt of the Athenians? It ig, replied they, 


becauſe Alexander Iooks upon you as the only jut and vir. 
fuous man. Says Phocion, let him ſuffer me till to en- 
Joy that character, and be really what I am taken fur. 

The reader will ſuppoſe, that he did not give a 


more favourable reception to the perſons ſent by Har- 
palus. And indeed he ſpoke to them in very harſh 
terms, declaring that he ſhould immediately take ſuch 
meaſures as would be very diſagreeable to the perſon 
on whoſe errand they came, in caſe he did not leave 
off bribing the city; ſo that Harpalus loſt all hopes 
fromaharduareahud nen bed offer 2nchog od} 191 

Demoſthenes did not at firſt ſhew more favour to 
HFarpalus. He adviſed the Athenians to drive him 
out from their city, and not to involve it in a war, 


upon a very unſuſt occaſion, and at the ſame time with- 


5 4 
53085 71 118 
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out the leaſt neceſſity. 151A 01 110 


Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was 


taking of his goods, having obſerved that Demoſthe- 
nes took a particular pleaſure in viewing one of the 
king's cups of ſolid gold, and that he admired the 


faſhion, and the beauty of the workmanſhip, deſired 


him to take it in his hand, and tell him he weight 
Fit. Demoſthenes taking the cup, was ſurprized at 


its heavineſs, and accordingly aſked how much it 


weighed”? Harpalus anſwered with a ſmile, Twenty 
* Talents, I believe; and that very evening ſent him 
that ſum with the cup: for ſo great was Harpalus's 
penetration, that he could diſcover by the air and 
certain glances, the foible of a man ſtruck with the 
charms of gold, Demoſthenes could not reſiſt its 
power; but, overcome by this preſent, and being ꝶ no 


* 77; wwenty thouſand crowns, 
+ The expreſſion in the Greek is 


Full of beauty and ſpirit, Plu- 


tarch compares the gold which had 
been accepted by Demoſthenes, ta a 
garriſon ( of the enemy ) which a 


governor bad received into bis city « 


and thereby diſpoſſeſed himſelf of 


the command of it, Taryn d 
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eſign longer maſter of himſelf, he joined on à ſudden with 
emit' Harpalus's party; and the very next morning, wrap- 
hey, ping his neck well in woollen cloths, he went to the 
vir. aſſembly. The people then ordered him to rife and 
en make a ſpeech, but he refuſed, making ſigns that he 
had loft his voice; upon which ſome. wags cried aloud, 
| that their orator had been ſeized in the night, not with 
a * ſſuincy, but an argyrancy; thereby intimating, that 
Harpalus's money had ſuppreſſed his voice: | 

The people being told next day of the gift which 
had been ſent to Demoſthenes, were highly exaſpera- 
ted; and refuſed to hear his juſtification... Harpalus 
was thereupon expelled the city; and in order to diſ- 

cover the perſons who had taken bribes, the magi- 
to ſtrates commanded a ſtrict ſearch to be made in all 
im WM houſes, that of Caricles excepted, who having mar- 
ny ried but a little before, was exempt from this enquiry, | 
h. cout of reſpect to his bride.” The politeneſs ſhewn on 
this occaſion does honour to Athens, and is nat always 
1s: erreiſedteiſe where: f 
8 -Demoſthenes, to prove his innocence, propoſed; a 
e decree, by which the ſenate of the Areopagus was im- 
powered to take cognizance of this matter. He was 
the firſt they tried, and fined upon being convicted fif- 
ty talents, for the payment of which he was thrown. 
into priſon; however, he found means to eſcape, and 
left his country. Demoſthenes did not behave with re- 
ſolution and magnanimity in his baniſnment, reſiding 
generally at gina or Trezena; and every time he 
caſt his eyes on Attica, his face would be covered with 
tears; and he ſuffered ſuch words to drop from him 
as were unworthy a brave man; words which by no 
means correſpond with his reſolute and generous be- 
haviour during his adminiſtration. Cicero was re- 
proached with the ſame weakneſs in his exile, which 


1 ſ e is impoſſible to tranſlate the, gy an” + ey 3,15 WAP Th 
| agreeable Play ef the Greek words, „ro N Ta 0 
Oux; vio TWeY x15 fer gor, + Fifty thouſand croꝛuns. 
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ſhews that great men are not ſuch at all times, and on 


« 


all occaſions. 


(e) It were to be wiſhed, for the honour of eloquence, 
that what Pauſanias relates, in juſtification of De- 
moſthenes, were true; and it is very probable it was 
ſo. According to this author, Harpalus, aſter flying 
from Athens, was ſeized by Philoxenus the Macedo- 
nian; and being racked, to extort from him the 
names of ſuch Athenians as had been bribed by him, 
he did not once mention Demoſthenes, whoſe name, 
had he been. guilty, he would not have ſuppreſſed be- 
fore Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. 
Upon the firſt report of Harpalus's flying to A- 
thens, Alexander, fully determined to go in perſon 
to puniſh Harpalus and the Athenians, had command- 
ed a fleet to be equipped. But after news was brought 
that. the people in their aſſembly had ordered him to 
depart their city, he laid aſide all thoughts of returning 
into Europe. "_ : | 
Alexander, having ſtill a curioſity to ſee the 
ocean, came down from Suſa, upon the river Eulæus; 
and after having coaſted the Perſian gulph to the mouth 
of the Tigris, he went up that river towards the ar- 
my, Which was encamped on the banks of it, near 
the city of Opis, under the command of Hephæſtion. 
Upon his arrival there, he publiſhed a declaration in 
the camp, by which all Macedonians, who, by reaſon 
of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, were 
unable to ſupport any longer the fatigues of the ſervice, 
were permitted to return into Greece ; declaring, that 
his deſign was to Ciſcharge them, to be bountiful to 
them, and ſend them back to their native country in a 
ſafe and honourable manner. His intention was, in 
making this declaration, to oblige, and at the ſame 
time give them the ſtrongeſt proof how greatly they 
were in his eſteem. However, the very contrary hap- 
pened: for being already diſguſted upon ſome other 
accounts, eſpecially by the viſible preference which 
() P auſan. 1, Ze P. 148. : . | 
8 Alexander 
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d on Alexander gave to foreigners, they imagined, that his 
reſolution was to make Aſia the ſeat of his empire, and 
to diſengage himſelf from the Macedonians; and that 
the only motive of his doing this, was, that they 
might make room for the new troops he had leyied in 
the conquered countries. This alone was fufficient to 
exaſperate them to fury, Upon which, Without ob- 
ſerving! the leaſt order or diſcipline, or regarding the 
remonſtranees of their officers, they went to the king 
with an air of inſolence which they had never aſſumed 
| be- till then, and with ſeditious cries unanimouſly demand- 

ed to be diſcharged: ; ſaying farther, that ſince he de- 
A- ſpiſed the ſoldiers who had gained him all his victories, 
rſon he and his father Ammon might carry on the war a- 
ind-gainſt whomſoever, and in what manner they pleaſed; 
ght MW but as for themſelves, they were fully determined not 
| to to ſerve him any longer. NN 
ing MW The king, no way ſurprized and without once heſi- 

tating, jumps from his tribunal ; cauſes the principal 
the MW miltineers, whom he himſelf pointed out to his guards, 
us; to be immediately ſeized, and orders thirteen to be 
uth puniſned. This bold and vigorous action, which 
ar- thunderftruck the Macedonians, ſuppreſſed their cou- 
car W rage in an inſtant. Quite amazed and confounded, 
on. and ſcarce daring to look at one another, they ſtood 
in wich downcaſt-eyes, and were ſo diſpirited, and trem- 
ſon died ſo prodigiouſly, that they were unable either to 
ere | ſpeak or even to think. Seeing them in this condi- 
ce, tion, he re- aſcended his tribunal, where, after repeat- 
hat W ing to them, with a ſevere countenance and a mena- 
to ing tone of voice, the numerous ſavours which Philip 
14 his: father had beſtowed upon them, and all the marks 
in W of kindneſs and- friendſhip by which he himſelf had 
ne diſtinguiſned them, he concluded with theſe words: 
ey «- You all defire a diſcharge; I grant it you. Go 
p- c now and publiſh to the whole world, that you have 


er 6 left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had 
ch WU „ -conquered; who were more affectionate to him than 


ce you.” After ſpeaking this, he returned ſuddenly | 
n | into 
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into his tent; caſhiers his old guard; appoints ano. tion, 
ther in its place all compoſed of · Perſian ſoldiers; I conſta. 
ſhuts himſelf up for ſome days, and would not ſee any motive 
een. 53 E T9DCIENS! 
Had the Macedonians been ſentenced to die, it could! ſoldier 
not have ſurprized them more than when news was donia, 
brought them, that the king had confided: the guard ον 
of his perſon to the Perſians. They could ſuppreſs MW Tecrui 
their grief no longer, ſo that nothing was heard but been © 
cries, groans and lamentations. Soon after, they all Antip 
run together to the king's tent, throw down their W Pater 
arms, confeſſing their guilt; acknowledging their fault 1£2 
with tears and ſighs; declare that the loſs of life wil and 
not be ſo grievous as the loſs of honour ; and proteſt, idehav 
that they will not leave the place till the king has par- with 
doned them. At laſt, Alexander could no longer re- ment. 
ſiſt the tender proofs they gave of their ſorrow and re. A Ad 
pentance; ſo that when he himſelf, at his coming out Medi 
of his tent, ſaw them in this dejected condition, he Sent 
could not refrain from tears: and, after ſome gentle M Ame 
reproaches which were ſoftened by an air of humanity Gree 
and kindneſs, he declared, ſo loud as to be heard by and c 
them all, that he reſtored them to his friendſhip. This happe 


was reſtoring them to life, as was manifeſt from their theſe 
ſhouts. | Jy 3iguord 5: he br 
Hie afterwards diſcharged ſuch Macedonians as were ſelf t 
no longer able to carry arms, and ſent them back to bis e 
their native country with rich preſents. He com- night 


manded, that at the exhibiting of the public games, loſt! 
they ſhould be allowed the chief places in the theatre, had, 
and there fit with crowns on their heads ; and gave i 
orders, that the children of thoſe who had loſt their 
lives in his ſervice, ſhould receive, during their mi- 
nority, the ſame pay which had been given their fi- 
thers. Such ſupport and honours granted to veterans, 
muſt neceſſarily ennoble, in a very conſpicuous man- 
ner, the military profeſſion ! It is not poſſible for a 
government to enrich every ſoldier in particular; but 
it may animate and conſole him by marks of diſtinc- 

tion, 
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tion, which inſpire a ſtronger ardour for. war, more 
conſtancy in the ſervice, and nobler ſentiments and 
motives. 

Alexander 
ſoldiers, to whom he ga 


nights in theſe exceſſes. 


loſt his life. 


2 
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appointed Craterus commander of theſe 
6 ve the government of Mace- 
donia, Theſſaly and Thrace, which Antipater had 
enjoyed; and the latter was commanded to bring the 
recruits, inſtead of Craterus. The king had long ſince 
been quite tired with the complaints of his mother and 
Antipater, who could not agree. 
pater of aſpiring at ſovereign power, and the latter 
complained of her violent and untractable diſpoſition; 
and had often declared in his letters, that ſhe did not 
behave in a manner ſuitable: to her dignity. 
with ſome reluctance Antipater reſigned his govern- 


She charged Anti- 


It was 


nder arrived at Ec' atana in 

Media, where, after having diſpatched the moſt ur- 
gent affairs of the kingdom, he again ſolemnized 

games and feſtivals: There had come to him from 
Greece three thouſand dancers, makers of machinery, 

and other perſons ſkilled in diverſions of this kind. 
happened very unluckily, during the celebration. of 
theſe feſtivals, that Hephæſtion died of a Ciſeaſe which 
he brought upon himſelf. Alexander abandoning him- 
- ſelf to immoderate drinking, his whole court followed 
his example, and ſometimes ſpent whole days and 
In one of them Hephzſtion 
” He was the moſt intimate friend the king 
had, the confident of all his ſecrets, and, to ſay all 
in a word, a ſecond ſelf, Craterus only ſeemed to 
diſpute this honour with him. A few words, which 
one day eſcaped that prince, ſhews the difference he 
ade between theſe two courtiers. Craterus, ſays he, 
Jeves the king, but Hephaſtion loves Alexander. T his 
expreſſion ſignifies, if I miſtake not, that Hephæſtion 
- had devoted himſelf, in a tender and affectionate man- 
ner, to the perſon of Alexander; but that Craterus 


It 


loved 
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loved him as a king, that is, was concerned for his 
reputation, and ſometimes was leſs obſequious to his 
will, than he was zealous for his glory and intereſt. 


An excellent character, but very uncommon. 


Hephæſtion was as mueh beloved by all the cour- 
tiers, as by Alexander himſelf. Modeſt, even- tem- 
pered, beneficent; free from pride, avarice and jea- 
louſy ; he never abuſed his credit, nor preferred him- 
ſelf to thoſe officers, whoſe merit made them neceſ- 
ſary to his ſovereign,” He was univerſally regretted ; 
but his death threw Alexander into exceſſive ſorrow, 
to which he abandoned himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
was unworthy ſo great a king. He ſeemed to receive 
no conſolation, but in the extraordinary funeral ho- 
paid to his friend at his arrival in Babylon, 
whither he commanded Perdiccas to carry his corpſe. 

In order to remove, by buſineſs and employment, 
the melancholy ideas: which the death of his favourite 
perpetually awakened in his mind, Alexander marched 
his army againſt the Caſſæi, a warlike nation inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Media, whom not one of the 
Perſtan monarchs had ever been able to conquer, 
However, the king reduced them in forty days, after- 
wards paſſed the Tigris, and marched: towards Ba- 
bylon. | 


SECT, XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon; contrary 15 
the ſiniſter predictions of the Magi and other 2 


fayert. He ET the plans of ſeveral voyages 
| He fe 


and conqueſts. ets about repairing the breaches 
made in the peers of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
rebuilding the temple of Belus. He abandons himfelf 
to immoderate drinking, which brings him to his end. 
The untverſal grief ſpread over the whole empire upon 
that account. Syſigumbis is not able to ſurvive him. 
Preparations are made to convey Alexander*s corpſe to 
the temple of Fuptter Ammon in Libya. 


* Alex- 
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(8) 2 being arrived within a league and a 
- £42 half of Babylon, the Chaldeans, who pretend- 
ed to know fiiturity by the ſtars, deputed to him ſome 
of their old men, to acquaint him, that he would be 
in danger of his life, in caſe he entered that city; and 
were very urgent with him to go on further. 'The 
Babyloniſh aſtrologers were held in ſuch great reputa- 
tion, that this advice made a prodigious impreſſion on 
his mind, and filled him with confuſion and dread. 
Upon this, after ſending ſeveral of the grandees of his 
court to Babylon, he himſelf went another way ; and 
having marched about ten leagues, he ſtopped for ſome 
time in the place where he had encamped his army. 
The Greek philoſophers, being told the foundation of 
his fear and ſcruples, waited upon him; when ſetting, 
in the ſtrongeſt light, the principles of Anaxagoras, 
whoſe tenets they followed, they demonſtrated to him, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, the vanity of aſtrology ; and 
made him. = ſo great a contempt for divination in 
general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, 
that he immediately marched towards Babylon with 
his whole army. (+) He knew that there were ar- 
rived in that city, ambaſſadors from all parts of the 
world, who waited for his coming; the whole earth 
echoing ſo much with the terror of his name, that 
the ſeveral nations came, with inexpreſſible ardour, to 
pay homage to Alexander, as to him who was to be 
their ſovereign. This view, which agreeably ſoothed 
the ſtrongeſt of all his paſſions, contributed very much 
to ſtifle every other reflection, and to make him care- 
leſs of all advice that might be given him; ſo that he 
ſet forward with all poſſible diligence towards that 
great city, there to hold the ſtates-general, in a man- 
ner, of the world. After making a moſt magnificent 
entry, he gave audience to all the embaſſadors, with 
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(e) Arrian, lib. 7. p. 294—309- 
Plut, in Alex. p. 705—707. 
( Diod. lib. 17. Pe 577—383. Juſtin. lib, 12. C. 13—16. 
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ſame time. | 
very little in 
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the grandeur and dignity ſuitable to a great monarch, 
and at the ſame time, with the affability and polite 
neſs. of a prince, ho is deſirous. of winning the af. 
fection of all. He loaded thoſe: of Epidaurus with 
great. preſents for the deity ho preſides over their 
City, as Wale over health, but reproached him at the 
Aſculapius, ſays he, has fhewed me but 
lgence, in not 'preſerving the life of 4 
Friend, who was as dear to me as myſelf. 
he diſcovered a great friendſhip for ſuch of the depu- 
ties of Greece, as came to congratulate him on his 
victories, and his happy return; and he reſtored them 
all the ſtatues and other curioſities which Xerxes bad 
carried out of Greece, that were found in Suſa, Ba- 


In private, 


bylon, Paſſagarda, and other places. We are told, 


that among theſe were the ſtatues of Harmodius ani 
Ariſtogiton, and that they were brought back to 


olfaed him, 


Athens. 


The embaſſadors from Corinth having 
in the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laugh- 
ed at an offer which ſeemed altogether unworthy of one 
who had. attained ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur and 
However, when Alexander was told that 


power. 


Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules only, 


he accepted it with joy; and piqued himſelf upon 
„and reſembling him in all things 
But, Cries * Seneca, in what did this frantic young 


treading in his fe 


man, with whom {ſucceſsful temerity paſſed for virtue, 


reſemble Hercules? The latter, 


free from all ſel 


Jatereſted views, travelled through the world, merely 


to ſerve. the ſeveral nations he viſited, and to purge | 


the earth of ſuch robbers as infeſted it: 
Alexander, . is juſtly, entitled the plunderer of n+ 


tions, 


„la iht fille habebat veſa- 
aus adoleſcens, cui pro virtute erat 
felix temeritas 7 Hercules niĩhil ſibi 
vicit. Orbem terrarum tranſi vit, 
non concupiſcendo, ſed vindicando: 


. 
— 


wheres 


made his glory conſiſt in carrying! .deſolation 


vindex, terrarum mariſque pact 
tor. At hie à pueritia latro gent. 
umque vaſtator . ſummum be 


num duxit, terrori 
mortalibus. 


1. cup. 1 - 


2 


e cunctis 


dene. ke Bene, lh 


into 


native 
ſacrile 
ordere 
ſuch c 
read 1 
Etolia 
orders 


their 1 
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into all places, and in nee bimſelf the terror of 
mankind. 

At the ſame time he wrote a litter; which was to 
have been read publickly in the aſſembly of the Olym- 
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pic games, whereby the ſeveral cities of Greece were 
commanded to permit all exiles to return into their 
native country, thoſe excepted who had committed 
facrilege, or any other crime deſerving death ; and 
ordered Antipater to employ an armed force, againſt 
ſuch cities as ſhould refuſe to obey. This letter was 
read in the aſſembly. But, as for the Athenians and 
Etolians, they did not think themſelves obliged to put 
orders in execution, which ſeemed to interfere with 
their liberty. 
Alexander, after having diſpatched theſe affair 
finding himſelf now at leiſure, began to think of 
Hephæſtion's burial. This he ſolemnized with a mag- 
nificence, the like of which had never been ſeen. As 
he himfelf undertook the management of this funeral, 
he commanded all the neighbouring cities to contti- 
bute their utmoſt in exalting the pomp of it. He 
likewiſe ordered all the nations of Aſia, to extinguiſh 
what the Perſians call the /acred fire, till the —"—— 
of the interment ſhould be ended; which was con 
dexed as an ill omen, it being never practiſed in Perſia, 
except at the death of its monarchs. All the officers 
and courtiers, to pleaſe Alexander, cauſed images to 
be carved of that favourite, of gold, ivory, and other 
precious materials. 
At the ſame time the king, having procured a great 
number of architects and ſkilful workmen, firſt cauſed 
gear ſix furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beat 
down; and, having got together a great number of 
bricks, and levelled the ſpot deſigned for the funeral 
pile, he had a moſt magpilicent, monumental ſtructure 
erected over it. 
This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
whereof was raiſed an uniform building, the roof of 
which was covered with great planks of palm. tree 
8 2 wood. 
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wood. The whole formed à perfect ſquare, the cireum- 
ſerence of which was adorned with extraordinary magni- Alex 
ficence. Each fide was a furlong, or an hundred fathoms, this e 
in length. At the foct of it, and in the firſt row, were bly 
ſet two hundred and bd e of ſhips gilded, on ande 
the * buttreſſes or ſupporters whereof the ſtatues of two nifice 
Archers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, 3 
were fixed ; and two other ſtatues, in an upright poſ- 4 


ture, compleatly armed, bigger than the life, being five befor 
cubits in height. The ſpaces between the prows were MW mou! 


Jpread and adorned with purple cloth. Over theſe prows ing 
was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the ſhafts of which 
were fifteen cubits high, embelliſhed with trowns of order 
gold at the part where they are held. The flame of of al 
thoſe flambeaux ending at top, terminated” towards 
eagles, which, with their heads turned downward, 
and extended wings, ſerved as capitals, Dragons, 
| Hxed near, or upon the baſe, turned their heads up- 
Wards towards the eagles. Over this colonnade, ſtood 
Tov, in the baſe of which was repreſented, in re- 


lieyo, a party of hunting of animals of every kind. 
- On the ſuperior order, that is the fourth, the combat 
of the centaurs was repreſented in gold. Finally, on 
the fifth, golden figures, repreſenting lions and bulls, 
were placed alternately. The whole edifice terminated 
with military trophies, after the Macedonian and Bar- 
. barian. faſhion, as ſo many ſymbols of the victory of 
the former, and defeat of the latter. On the enta- 
. blatures ang-roof were repreſented Syrens, the hollow W “ 
bodies of which were filled (but in an imperceptible di; 0 
manner) with muſicians, who ſang mournfuf airs and W Princo 
dirges in honour of the deceaſed. * This edifice wa IM -th< fi 
upwards of one hundred and thirty cubits bigh, that talent 
is above an hundred and ninery-five fot.  thoul; 
The beauty of the deſign of this ſtructure, the fin- M louſiy 
ularity and magnificence of the decorations, and the 01 

veral ornaments of it, ſurpaſſed the moſt wonderful MW |: :* 77 


bead tt 


I Greek Err lol, or ears. Theſe are tapo pieces of timber, avhich 10 oppoſ 
i y productions 


productions of fancy, and were all in an exquiſite taſte. 
Alexander had appointed to ſuperintend the building of 
this edifice, Staſicrates, a great architect, and admira- 
bly well ſkilled in mechanics, in all whoſe inventions 
and deſigns there appeared, not only prodigious mag- 
nificence and ſurprizing boldneſs, but ſuch a greatneſs 
nds gancotables.... ir a. 
J.) It was this artiſt, who, diſcourſing ſome time 
before with Alexander, had told bim, that of all the 
mountains he knew, none would ſo well admit of be- 
ing cut into the ſhape of a man, as mount Athos in 
Thrace: That, if he therefore pleaſed but to give 
orders, he would make this mountain the moſt durable 
of all ſtatues, and chat which would lie moſt open to 
the view of the univerſe. In its left hand it ſhould 
hold a city, conſiſting, of ten thouſand inhabitants; 
and from its right ſhould pour a great river, whoſe 
up- Waters would diſcharge themſelves in the ſea. One 
ood M Would have thought that this project would have pleaſed 


nd, in all things; neverthek 
bat anſwered, that it was en 
on whoſe folly mount Athos woul 
ls, meant of Xerxes, who having en 
ted through the Iſthmus of that mountain, wrote a 
ter to it in the moſt proud and ſenſeleſs terms. "7th 

of regard to, myſelf, ſays Alexander, mount Caucaſus, the 1 
ita- ziuer + Tanais, the Caſpian ſea, all which 1 Pale in 
os Ml hah, ball be my mH f. 
ble MW The expence of the ſplendid monument which this 1 
nd + prince erected in honour of Hephæſtion, with that 'of | 
1s MI - the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thouſand 
hat ee that is, more than one million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. But, what man was ever ſo fidicu- 


4 


in- bouſly and extravagantly profuſe, ? All this gold, al! 


. i 
the li) Plut. de fortun. Alex, ſerm. I. p. 337700. 1 
ſul Proud Athos, . who Ii iy ” wiſe, I will cut thee quite to preces, i 
bead to heaven, be not 2 old as and throw thee into the ſea, Plu- bi 
hich to oppoſe to my qworkmen, ſuch rocks tarch. de ira cohib. p. 555. . 1 
and ſtones as they cannot cut: other . Þ| The Jaxarthes It Bees meane- iſ 
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this ſilver, was no other than the blood of nations, 
and the fubſtance of provinces, which were thus ſacri- 
Rebe to a Vain oftentation; +7 02 02/26 L095 ©, 
To crown the affection which Alexander had for 
his deceaſed friend, ſomething was ſtill wanting'to the 
honours he paid him, to raiſe them above human na- 
ture; and this was what he propoſed, and for that pur- 
poſe bad ſent to the temple of Ammon, a truſty 
perſon, named Philip, to enquire the will of the 
* It doubtleſs was the echo of that of Alexan- 
er; and the anſwer was, that ſacrifices might be of- 
fered to Hephæſtion, as a demi-god. Theſe were 
not ſpared in any manner; Alexander himſelf firſt ſet- 
ting the example, when he made à great feaſt, to 
which upwards of ten thouſand perſons were invited. 
At the ſame time he wrote to Cleomenes, governor of 
17 commanding him to build a temple to He- 
pheſtion in Alexandria, and another in the iſſe of Pha- 
ros. In this letter (which is ſtill extant) to excite 
his diligence, and haſten the work, he grants the go- 
yernor, who was deſpiſed univerſally for his injuſtice and 
rapine, a general pardon for all his crimes, paſt; pre- 
fent and future ; provided that, at his return, the tem- 
ple and city fhould be compleated. And now nothing 
was ſeen but new altars, temples and feſtivals ; no 
oaths were adminiſtred but in the name of the new 
deity : to queſtion his divinity was a capital crime. An 
old officer (a friend of Hepheftion) having bewailed 
him as dead, in paſſing before his tomb, bad like to 
Have been put to death for it; nor would he have been 
pardoned, had not Alexander been aſſured, that the 
officer wept, merely from fome remains of tenderneſs, 
and not as doubting Hephzftion's divinity. I can- 
not ſay, whether Alexander prevailed fo far, as to 
make any one give credit to Hephzftion's divinity; 
but he himſelf appeared, or at leaſt endeavoured to 
appear, firmly perſuaded of it; and gloried, not only 
thit he had a god for his father, but that he himſelf 
could make gods, How ridiculous is all this !! 
29 During 
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During almoſt a year which Alexander continued in 
Babylon, he revolved a great number of projects in his 
mind; ſuch as to go round Africa by ſea; to make a 
compleat diſcovery of all the nations lying round the 
Caſpian ſea, and inhabiting its coaſts; to conquer 
Arabia; to make war with Carthage, and to ſubdue 
the reſt of Europe. The very. thoughts of ſitting ſtill 
fatigued. him, and the great vivacity of his imagination 
and ambition would never ſuffer him to be at reſt ; 
Bay, could he have conquered the whole world, he 
would have fought a new one, to ſatiate the avidity of 
his deſires, | ; | 

Phe embelliſhing of Babylon alſo. employed his 
thoughts very much, Finding it ſurpaſſed; in extent, 
in conveniency, and in whatever can be wiſhed, either 
for the neceſſities or pleaſures of life, all the other cities 
of the caſt, he reſolved to make it the ſeat of his em- 
pire; and for that purpoſe, was deſirous of adding to 
it all the conveniencies and ornaments poſſible, 

This city, as well as the country round about it, 
had ſuffered prodigiouſly by the breaking of the bank 
or dike of the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called 
Pallacopa, The river running out of its uſual channel 
by this breach, overflowed the whole country ; and 
forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at laſt ſo 
wide, that it would have coſt almoſt as much to repair 
the bank, as the raiſing of it had done at firſt. So 
little water was left in the channel of the Euphrates, 
about Babylon, that there was ſcarce depth enough 
for ſmall boats, which conſequently was of great pre- 

judice to the city. Fu | | 
Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which 


' purpoſe he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to 
take a view of the place. It was on this occaſion that 


he reproached, in a ludicrous, inſulting tone of voice, 
the Magi and Chaldeans who accompanied. him, for 
the vanity. of their predictions ; ſince, notwithſtand- 
ing the ill omens they had endeavoured to terrify him 
with (as if he had been. a credulous woman) he how- 
| „ ever 
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ever had entered Babylon, and was returned from it 
very ſafe. Attentive 5 but the ſubſect of his 
voyage, he went and reviewed the breach, and gave 
the proper orders for repairing and reſtoring it to its 
former condition. 2 8 20 nam L Wa Wr ul. \ 2 | 
This deſign of Alexander merited the greateſt ap- 
plauſe. Such works are truly worthy great princes, 
and give immortal honour to their name, as not being 
the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but entirely calculated 
for the public good. By the execution of this project, 
be would have recovered a whole province which lay 
under water; and have made the river more naviga- 
ble, and conſequently of greater ſervice to the Baby- 
— by turning it all again into its channel as 
nen 15 2 FT F - 


This work, after having been carried on the length 
of thirty furlongs (a league and a half) was ſtopped 
by difficulties owing to the nature of the ſoil ; and the 
death of this prince, which happened ſoon after, put 
an end to this project and ſeveral others he had formed, 
A ſupreme cauſe, unknown to men, prevented its 
execution. The real obſtacle to the ſucceſs of it, was, 
the curſe which God had pronounced againſt this city 
an anathema which no human power could divert or 
retard. () 1 cuill cut f from Babylon” the name and 
remnant, had the Lord of hoſts ſworn above three 


hundred years beſore: I will alſo make it a poſſeſſion: for 


the bittern, and pool. of water : and I will ſtucep it with 
*be beſam of deſtruction ——— (1) It ſhull never be inha- 
bred, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from generation 10 ge- 
neration neither Hall the ſhepherds make their fold 
there. Heaven and earth would ſooner bave paſſed 
away, than Alexander's deſign been put in execution. 
No river was now to flow. by Babylon; the places 
round it were to be overflowed and changed into unin- 
habitable fens ;. it Was to be rendered inacceſſible, by 


the prodigious quantities of mud and dirt; and the 


city as well as the country about it, were to be covered 


(*) La. c. 14. v. 22, 3. () Chap. 23. v. 20. 
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with ſtagnated waters, which ſhould make all acceſs to 
it impracticable. Thus it now lies; and all things 
were to conſpire to reduce it to this dejected ſtate, in 
order that the prophecy might be compleatly fulfilled; 
(n) for the Lord of hoſts hath purpoſed, and who ſpall dij= 
annul it-2 and his band is firetched out," and who ſhall 
turn it back ? Nothing ſhews more evidently the 
ſtrength and weight of this invincible curſe, than the 
efforts of the moſt powerful prince that ever reigned ; 
a prince, the-moſt obſtinate that ever was, with re- 
gard to the carrying on his projects; a prince, of 


whoſe enterprizes none had ever miſcarried ; and who 


failed in this only, tho' it did not ſeem ſo difficult as 


» 


the reſt. 


Another deſign which Alexander meditated, and 


had moſt at heart, was the repairing the temple of 
Belus. Xerxes had demoliſhed it in his return from 
Greece, and it had laid in ruins ever ſince. Now 
Alexander was reſolved, not only to rebuild it; but 
even to raiſe a much more magnificent temple. Ac- 
cordingly, he had cauſed all the rubbiſh to be removed; 
and finding that the Magi, to whoſe care he had left 
this, went on but flowly, he made his ſoldiers work. 
Notwithſtanding ten thouſand of them were daily em- 
ployed at it, for two months ſucceſſively, the work 
was not finiſhed at the death of this prince, ſo prodi- 
gious were its ruins, (a) When it came to the turn 
of the Jewiſh ſoldiers who were in his army, to work 
as the reſt had done, they could not be prevailed upon 
to give their aſſiſtance; but excuſed themſelves with 
ſaying, that as idolatry was forbid by the tenets of 
their religion, they therefore were not allowed to aſſiſt 
in building of a temple, deſigned for idolatrous worſhip ; 


and accordingly not one lent a hand on this occaſion, 


They were puniſhed for diſobedience, but all to no 


purpoſe; ſo that, at laſt, Alexander admiring their 


(m) Iſa. ch. 14. v. 25. 
a 

See what is ſaid onthis ſubje in the hiſtory of Cyrus, 
7 1 | perſc- 


(7) Joſephus contra Appion, lib. 1. 
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perſeverance, diſcharged and ſent them home. This 
delicate reſolution of the Jews is a leſſon to many 
chriſtians, as it teaches them, that they are not allow- 
ed to join or affiſt in the commiſſion of an action that 
e Gol 97 1919-5 #4 10r 910 
One cannot-forbear-admiring the conduct of provi- 
dence on this oecafion, God had broke to pieces, by 
the hand of his ſervant Cyrus, the idol * Belus, the 
god who rival'd the Lord of Iſrael: He afterwards 
cauſed Xerxes to demoliſh his temple. Theſe firſt 
blows which the Lord ſtruck at Babylon, were fo 
many omens of its total ruin; and it was as impoſſi- 
ble for Alexander to complete the re- building of this 
temple, as for Julian, ſome centuries after, to reſtore 
that of Jeruſalem. | 5 885 ? 

Although Alexander employed himfelf in the works: 


C4 


above mentioned, during his ſtay in Babylon, he ſpent 


the greateſt part of his time in ſuch pleaſures as that city 
afforded ; and one would conclude, that the chief aim 


| both of his occupations and diverfions, was to ſtupify 


himſelf, and to drive from his mind the melancholy 
and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with which 
he was threatened by all the predictions of the Magi and 


other ſoothſayers: For though in certain moments he 


ſeemed not to regard the various notices which had been 
given him, he was however ſeriouſly affected with them 


inwardly ; and theſe gloomy reflections were for ever 


returning to his mind. They terrified him at laft to 
ſuch a Nee, that whenever the moſt inſignificant 
thing happened, (if ever ſo little extraordinary and un- 
uſual) his imagination ſwelled it immediately to a pro- 
digy, and interpreted it into an unhappy omen. The 
palace was now filled with facrifices, with perſons 
whoſe office was to perform expiations and pur ificati- 


ons, and with others who pretended to prophecy. It 


was certainly a ſpectacle worthy a philoſophic eye, to 
ſee a prince, at whoſe nod the world trembled, aban- 


* God gives him this name in Iſaiah, 


done l 
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doned to the ſtrongeſt terrors ; ſo true is it, ſays Plu- 
tarch, that if the contempt of the gods, and the in- 
credulity which prompts us neither to fear- or believe 
any thing, be a great misfortune, the ſuperſtitious man, 
whoſe ſoul is a prey to the moſt. abject fears, the moſt 
ridiculous follies, is equally unhappy. It is plain. that 
God, by a juſt judgment, took a pleaſure in degrading, 
before all ages and nations, and in ſinking lower than 
the condition of the vulgar, the man who had affected 
to ſet himſelf above human nature, and equal himſelf 
to the Deity. This prince had ſought, in all his 
actions, that vain glory of conqueſts which men moſt: 
admire; and to which they affix, more than to any: 
thing elſe, the idea of grandeur: and God delivers. 
him up to a ridiculous ſuperſtition, which virtuous men. 
of good ſenſe and underſtanding deſpiſe moſt, and: 
than which nothing can be more weak or groveling. 
Alexander was therefore for ever ſolemnizing new- 
ſeſtivals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which 
he quaffed with his uſual intemperance. Aſter having 
ſpent a whole night in carouſing, a ſecond was propoſed 
to him. He met accordingly, and there were twenty 
gueſts at table. He drank to the health of every per- 
ſon in company, and then pledged them ſeverally.. 
After this, calling for Hercules's cup which held fix 
bottles, it was filled, when he poured it all down, 
drinking to a- Macedonian of the company, Proteas 


| by name; and afterwards pledged him again, in the 


fame furious bumper. He had no ſooner ſwallowed it,, 
but he fell upon the floor. Here then, cries “ Seneca, 
(deſcribing the fatal effects of drunkenneſs) is this 
hero; invincible to all the toils of prodigious marches,, 
to the dangers of ſieges and combats, to the moſt vo- 

lent extremes of heat and cold; here he lies, conque=- 


cadentia, tot maria tutum dim e- 
grælia, tot hiemes, per quas, victa runt; intemperantia bibendi, & 
temporum locorumque difficultate, ille Herculaneus ac fatalis ſeyphus 
tranſierat, tot flumina ex ignoto - condidit;. Senec, Epiſt. 8 3. 


* Alexandrum tot itinera, tot 


I 
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red by his internperancey and Ane to the e the 
| fatal cup of Hercules. ob. 

In this condition he was ſeized wich: a vialene fe- 
ver, and carried half dead to his palace. The fever 
continued, though with ſome good intervals, in which 

be gave the neceſſary orders for the ſailing of the fleet, 
and the marching) of his land- forces, being perſuaded 
he ſhould ſoon recover. But at laſt, finding himſelf 
Paſt all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he drew 
his ring from his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with 
orders to convey his corpſe to the temple of Ammon. 
.i, Notwithſtanding “ his great weakneſs, he however 
5 ſtruggled with death, and raiſing himſelf upon his el- 
bow, preſented his ſoldiers (to whom he could not re- 
fuſe this laſt teſtimony of friendſhip) his dying hand to 
Ekiſs. After this, his principal courtiers aſking to 
whom. he left the empire? he anſwered, To the moſt 
. . werthy.; adding, that he forefaw the deciſion. of this 
would give occaſion to ſtrange funeral games after his 
. And Perdiccas, enquiring further at what 
time they ſhould pay him divine honours? He replied, 
 Hben,you are happy. Theſe were his laſt words, and 
ſoon after he expired. He was thirty-two-years and 
eight months old, of which he had reigned- twelve. 
He died in the middle of the ſpring, the firſt year of 
the CXIVth Olympiad. | 
lle) No one, ſays Plutarch and e fuſpedted 
then that Alexander had been poiſoned ; and yet it is 
at this time that ſuch; reports generally prevail. But 
the ſlate of his body proved that he did not die that 
way: for all his chief officers diſagreeing among 
themſelves, the corpſe, Cog it LP N e 


Wo! A. M. 3613. Ant. J. C. 428. 


„ -Quanquam violentia morbi reret, que ſam fato oppreſſa, 
Alabebatur, in cubitum tamen maximi exereitus complexui, hu - 

erectus, dextram omnibus, qui manitate quim ſpiritu vividiore , 0 
eam contingere vellent, porrexit. IDE iow _—_— L 5. c. 1. N 
- Quis autem illam oſculati non cur - ä 


for 


of his death. The ſtate of Antipater's affairs at that 
time gave ſome grounds for this ſuſpieion. He was 


tion during his vice- royalty; and it was not altogether 
ümprobable, that he commanded his ſons to commit a 
crime, which would fave his own life, by taking 


him as a tray tor who had poiſoned their king. Ariſto- 
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- for ſeveral days in Babylon, which" ſtands in a hot 
climate, did not ſhew the leaſt ſymptoms of putre- 
faction. The true poiſon which brought him to his 
end was wine, which has killed many thoufands be- 
| fades Alexander. It was nevertheleſs believed after- 
wards, that this prince had been poifoned by the trea- 
chery of Antipater's fons: That Caffander, the eldeſt 
of them, brought the * poiſon from Greece; that 
Tolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal draught 
into Alexander's cup, of which he was the bearer ; 
and that he cunningly choſe the time of the great feaſt 
mentioned before, in order that the prodigious quantity 
of wine he then drank, might conceal the true cauſe 


perſuaded that he had been recalled with no other 
view than to ruin him, becauſe of his male-adminiftra- 


away that of his ſovereign. An undoubted circum- 
ſtance is, that he could never waſh out this ſtain; 
and that as long as he lived, the Macedonians deteſted 


tle was alſo ſuſpected, but with no great foundation, 
Whether Alexander loſt his life by poifon, or by 
exceſſive drinking, it is ſurprizing to ſee the prediction 
of the Magi and foothfayers, with regard to his dying 
in Babylon, ſo exactly fulfilled. It is certain and 
indiſputable, that God has reſerved to himſelf only the || 
knowledge of futurity; and if the foothſayers ang 
oracles have ſometimes foretold things which really | 
came to paſs, they could do it no other way, than by || 


It is pretended:that this poiſon ever weſſel receives it, thoſe excepted 
vas an extremely: cold. water, which are made of 4 mule's- hoof, | 
which diftils drop by drop, from a We are told, that it was brought | 
rock in Arcadia called : Nonacris,” for this borrid purpoſe from Greece ⁵ 
Very little of it falls; and it is ſo | ta Babylon, in à weſſet of the latter 

| 24005 ſharp, that it corrades what. ſorts | 


, 


| 
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their impious Serre denen with devils, who, by 


their penetration and natural ſagacity, find out ſeveral 
methods whereby they dive to a certain degree into fu- 


turity, with regard to approaching events; and are 


enabled to make predictions, which though they ap- 
pear above the reach of human underſtanding, i 15 
—— that of malicious ſpirits of darkneſs. 
knowledge * thoſe evil ſpirits have of all the —.— 
ſtances Which precede and prepare an event; the part 
they frequently bear in it, by inſpiring ſuch of the 
wicked as are given up to them, with the thoughts 
and deſire of doing certain actions, and committing 
certain. crimes; an inſpiration to which they are ſure 


thoſe wieked perſons will conſent : by theſe. things, 


devils are enabled to foreſee and foretel certain particu- 
lars. They, indeed, often miſtake in their conjec- 
tures, but f God alſo ſometimes permits them to ſuc- 
ceed in them, in order to puniſh the impiety of thoſe, 
who, in contradiction to his min, en their 
fate of ſuch lying ſpirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death Was 3 
the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The 
vanquiſhed bewailed him with as many tears as the vic- 
tors. The grief for his death occaſioning the re- 
membrance of his many good qualities, all his. faults 
were forgotten, The Perfians declared him to have 
been the moſt juſt, the kindeſt ſovereign that ever- 


. reigned; over them; the Macedonians the beſt, the 


moſt valiant prince in the univerſe ; and all e 
againſt the gods, for having enviouſly bereaved man- 


Lind of urn in the flower of his age and the Nacht 


ut omnipotens & 4 5 eorum 
penam quibus ifta prædicuntur 
occulto apparatu miniſteriorum ſu-- 
orum etiam ſpiritibus talibus ali- 
quid divinationis impertiat. S. 
Aug. de Div. Varl. a e 


n 


* 3 erſis (ſolent) 
malefacta ſuadere, de quorum 
moribus certi ſunt quod fint eis 
talia fuadentibus conſenſuri. Sua- 
dent autem miris & inviſibilibus 
modis. 5 Auguſt. de Divinat. 
Daemon. p. 509. 

1. Facile eſt & non incongroum, 
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of his fortune. The Macedonians imagined they ſaw: 


Alexander, with. à firm and intrepid air, ſtill lead 
them on to battle, beſiege cities, climb walls, and re- 
ward ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. They then 
reproached themſelves for having refuſed him divine 
honours ;- and confeſſed they had been ungrateful and 
impious, for pe him of a name de fo e 
meri 


Aſter paying him this homage- of veneration and 
tears, they turned their whole thoughts and reflections. 


on themſelves, and on the ſad condition to which 


they were reduced by Alexander's death. They con- 
ſidered, that they were on the further ſide, (with 


reſpect to Macedonia) of the Euphrates, without a 


leader to head them; and ſurrounded with enemies, 
who abhorred their new yoke.. As the king died 


without nominating his ſucceſſor, a dreadful futurity 
preſented itſelf to their imagination; and exhibited. 


nothing but diviſions, civil wars, and a fatal neceſſity 


of ſtill. ſhedding their blood, and of opening their 
former wounds, not to conquer Aſia, but only to 


give a king to it; and to raiſe to the throne 1 
ſome mean officer or wicked wretch. | 
This great mourning was not confined merely to 


Baby lon, but ſpread over all the provinces; and the 


news of it ſoon reached Darius's mother. One of her 
daughters was with her, who being ſtill inconſolable- 
for the death of Hephæſtion her huſband, the fight of 
the public calamity recalled all her private woes. But 


Sy ſigambis bewailed the feveral misfortunes of her fa- 


mily ; and this new affliction awaked the remembrance 


of all its former ſufferings. One would have thought 
that Darius was but juſt dead, and that this unfortu- 
nate mother folemnized the funeral of two ſons at the 
ſame time. She wept the living no leſs than the dead: 

Who now, would ſhe ſay, will take care of my daugh- 
ters? Where ſhall we find another Alexander ? She 


would fancy ſhe ſaw them again reduced to a ſtate of 
n 


| 
| 
| 
| 


death to avoid her ſurviving this laſt calamit 77. 
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captivity, and that they had loſt their kingdom a ſe- 
cond time; but with this difference, that now Alex- 
ander was gone they had no reſuge left. At laſt, ſhe 
ſunk under her grief. This princeſs who had borne 
with patience the death of her father, her huſband, of 
fourſcore of her brothers who were miurdered in one 
day by Ochus; and to ſay all in one word, that of 
Darius her ſon, and the ruin of her family; though 
ſhe had, I fay, ſubmitted patiently. to all theſe. loſſes, 
ſhe, however had not ſtrength of mind ſufficient to 
ſupport . herſelf, after the death of Alexander. She 
would not take any ſuſtenance, and ftaryed; herſelf to 


After Alexander's death, great contentions aroſe 
among the Macedonians, about appointing him a ſuc- 
ceſſor, of which J ſhall give an account in the ſuc- 
ceeding volume. After ſeven days ſpent in confuſion 
and diſputes, it was agreed that Arideus, baſtard bro- 
ther to Alexander, ſhould be declared king; and that 


in caſe Roxana, who was eight months gone with 


child, ſhould be delivered of a ſon, he ſhould ſhare the 


throne in conjunction with Arideus, and that Perdiccas 
ſhould hive the care of both; for Arideus was a weak 
man, and wanted a guardian as much as a child. 
The Egyptians and Chaldeans having, embalmed the 
king's corple after their manner, Arideus was appoint- 
ed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
( Two whole years were employed in preparing for 
this magnificent ſuneral, which made Olympias be- 
wail the fate of her ſon, who having had the ambiti- 
on to rank himſelf among the gods, was ſo long de- 
prival of burial, a privilege allowed to the meaneſt of 
mortals. „ TOES 
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SECT, XIX. The judgment tue are to form of 
Sf: Ha 2 Alexander. ‚ 


1 5 H E reader would not be fatisfied, if, after having 


- 
F 


given a detail of Alexander's actions, I ſhould 


24 x71 


N 


not take notice of the judgment we ate to form of 


them; eſpecially as authors have entirely differed in 


4 | 


their opinions, with regard to the merits of this prince. 


Some have applauded him with a kind of extaſy, as the 


model of a perfect hero, which opinion ſeems to have 
prevailed : Others, on the contrary, have repreſented 
him in ſuch colours, as at leaft fully, if not quite 
eclipſe, the ſplendor of his victories © 

This diverſity of ſentiments denotes that of Alex- 


ander's qualities; and it muſt be confeſſed, that good 


and evil, virtues and vices, were never more 


blended, than in * the prince whoſe hiſtory we have 


written, But this is not all; for Alexander appears 


very different, according to the times or ſeaſons in 
which we conſider him, as Livy has very juſtly ob- 


ſerved, In the enquiry he makes concerning the ſate 


of Alexander's arms, ſuppoſing he had turned them 
towards Italy, he + diſcovers in him a kind of double 


— 


Alexander; the one wiſe, tem perate, judicious, brave, 
intrepid, but at the ſame time prudent and circumſpeR: 
the other, immerſed in all the wantonneſs of an 
haughty proſperity; vain, proud, arrogant, fiery ; 


ſoftned by delights, abandoned to intemperance and 


exceſles ; in a word, Ry Darius rather than 
e 


Alexander; and having made the Macedonians dege- 
nerate into all the vices of the Perſians, by the new 


— Þ 12. 


=y 


turn of mind, and the new manners he aſſumed aſter 


his conqueſts, 


* Luxuria, induftria ; comita- ut ita dicam, ingenii, quod ſibi 
te, arrogantia; malis boniſque ar- victor induerat, ſpectetur, Dario 
tibus mixtus. Tacit. magis fimilis quam Alexandro in 

+ Et loquimur de Alexandro Italiam veniſſet, & exercitum Ma- 
nondum merſo ſecundis rebus, qua- cedoniæ oblitum, degenerantem- 
rum nemo intolerantior fut. Qui que jam in Perſarum mores ad- 
fi ex habitu novæ fortunæ, novique, duxiſſet. Liv. h 9. n. 18. 


I ſhall 


! 


4s) Flut. in Alex. p. 687. 
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5 | 1 ſhall have an eye to this plan, in the account I | 


am now to give of Alexander's character, and ſhall 
conſider it under two aſpects, and, in a manner, two 
=ras; firſt, from his youth till the battle of Iſſus, and 
the ſiege of Tyre which followed ſoon after; and ſe- 
condly, from that victory to his death. The former 
vill exhibit to us great qualities, with few defects 
. to the idea the heathens had of theſe ; ) 
the ſecond will repreſent to us enormous vices; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſplendor of ſo many victories, 
very little true and ſolid merit, even with regard to 
warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in which he 
ſuſtained his reputation. dw on jor ob 
9 „ FRET | | 
Ve are firſt to acknowledge and admire in Alex- 
ander, a happy diſpoſition, cultivated and improved 
by an exgellent education. He had a great, noble, 
and generous ſoul, (4g) He delighted in beſtowing and 
doing ſervice, qualities lie had acquired in his infant years. 
A young lad, whoſe buſineſs it was to gather up and 


throw the balls when he played at tennis, to whom he 


bad given nothing, taught him a good leſſon on that 


ſubject. As he always threw the ball to the other players, 
the king, with an angry air, cried to him, And am I then 


# have no ball? No, fir, replied the lad, you. da not ask 
me for it. This witty and ready anſwer gave great 
ſatisfaction to the prince, who fell a laughing, and af- 
ter wards was very liberal to him. After this, there 
was no occaſion to excite him to acts of generoſity; 
for he would be quite angry with ſuch as refuſed them 
at his hands. Finding Phocion continue inflexible on 
this head, he told him by letter, that he would no 


 bonger be his friend, in caſe he refuſed to accept of his fa- 


VOUr's. | 


Alexander, as if he had been ſenſible of the mighty 
things to which he was born, endeavoured to ſhine on 


all 
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all occafions, and appear more conſpicuous than any 
other perſon. No one was ever fired with fo ſtrong a 
love for glory; and it is well known, that ambition, 
which is conſidered by chriſtians as a great vice, was 
looked upon by the heathens as a great virtue. It was 
that which made Alexander ſupport with courage all 
the toils and fatigues neceſſary for thoſe who would 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in the exerciſes -9oth of body 
and mind. He was accuſtomed very early to a ſober, 
hard, plain way of life, uncorrupted with luxury or 
delicacy of any kind; a way of life highly advantage- 
ous to young ſoldiers. © © f 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had 


a nobler education than Alexander. He was very con- 


verſant in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the whole 
cirele of arts, and the moſt abſtracted and moſt ſub- 
lime ſciences. How happy was he in meeting with ſo 
great a preceptor ! None but an Ariſtotle was fit for an 
Alexander. I am overjoyed to find the diſciple pay fo 


Huſtrious a teſtimony in reſpect to his maſter, by de- 


claring he was more indebted to him, in one ſenſe, than 
to his father. A man, who thinks and ſpeaks in this 
manner, muſt be fully ſenſible of the great advantages 
of a good education. 9 | 4 
The effects of this were ſoon ſeen. Ts it poſſible for 
us to admire too much the great ſolidity and judgment 


which this young prince diſcovered in his converſation 


with the Perſian ambaſſadors? His early wiſdom, 
whilſt, in his youth, be ated as regent during his fa- 
ther's abſence; and pacified the feuds which had broke 
out in Macedonia? His courage and bravery at the bat- 
tle of Chæronea, in which he fo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf? 


It is a pain to me, to ſee him wanting in reſpect to 
his father at a banquet, and employing ſevere, inſult- 
ing expreſſions on that occaſion. It is true indeed, that 
the affront which Philip put upon Olympias his mo- 


ther, in divorcing her, tranſported him in a manner 
out of himſelf ; but ſtill no pretence, no injuſtice or 


violence, 


g 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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violence, can either juſtify: or excuſe” ſuch! uſage to 2 
father and a king. 


Mone ewas Aifcovered" more thbllebarivh, 
en, on occaſion of the inſolent and ſeditious dif. 


_ courſes held by his ſoldiers in an inſurrection, he 'fard, 


That "mthing was more royal, than for à man to Bear 


with calmneſs himſelf ill fpoken , at the tine he is thing 


god. Tt has been obſerved, that the great prince of 
(5) Conde did not think any "thing more worthy of ad- 
miration in this conqueror, than the noble haughti- 
neſs with which he ſpoke to the rebellious ſoldiers, who 
refuſed to follow him: Go, ſays he, ungrateful, Baſe 
voretehes, and proclaim in your country that you have 
abandoned your king among nations, who will cbey him 


better than you. © Alexander (ſays that prince) a- 


© bandoned by his own troops among Barbarians, 
% who were not yet compleatly conquered, believes 
<- himſelf ſo worthy of commanding over others, that 
<6. he did not think men could refuſe to obey him. 
„ Whether he were in Europe or in Aſia, among 
4 Greeks or Perſians, it was the ſame to him. He 
ce. fancied, that wherever he found men, he found ſub- 
66 jects. * Alexander's patience and moderation, 
which I took notice of at firſt, are no leſs wonderful. 

The firſt years of his reign are perhaps the moſt 
Montes of his liſe. That at twenty years of age, he 
was able to appeaſe the inteſtine feuds Which raged in 


- the-kingdom ; that he either cruſhed or ſubjected fo- 


reign enemies, and thoſe of the moſt formidable kind; 
that he diſarmed Greece, moſt of the nations whereof 
had united againſt him; and that in leſs than three 
years, he ſhould have enabled himſelf to execute ſe- 
eurely thoſe plans his father had ſo wiſely projected; 
all this ſuppoſes a preſence of mind, a {tretigth o ſoul, 
a courage, an intrepidity, and, hat is more than 


all, a conſummate prudence; qualities which form the 


character of the true hero. 


() Plut. in Alex. p. 688. Louis i Bi Eyremond. | 
This 


Ceſsful. 
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This character he ſupported in a ent manner, 
during the whole courſe of his expedition againſt Da- 
rius, till the time mentioned by us. (t) Plutarch very 
juſtly admires the bare plan of it, as the moſt heroic 
act that ever was. He formed it the very inſtant he 
aſcended the throne, looking upon this deſign, in 
ſome meaſure, as a part of what he inherited from 
his father. When ſcarce twenty years old, ſurround- 
ed with dangers both within and without his kingdom, 
finding his treaſury drained and incumbered with debts, 


to the amount of two hundred * talents, which his fa- 


ther had contracted ; having an army which was 
greatly inferior in number to that of the Perſians: in 
this condition, Alexander already turns his eyes to- 
wards Babylon and Suſa, and propoſes no leſs a cage 
queſt than that of ſo vaſt an empire. 

Was this the effect of the pride and raſhneſs of 
youth, aſks Plutarch? Certainly not, replies that au- 
thor, No man ever formed a warlike enterprize with 
ſo great preparations, and ſuch mighty ſuccours, by 
which I underſtand (continues Plutarch) magnani- 


mity, prudence, temperance and courage; preparati- 


ons and aids, with which philoſophy ſupplied him, and 
which he thoroughly ſtudied ; ſo that we may affirm, 
that he was as much indebted for his conqueſt to the 
leſſons of Ariſtotle. his maſter, as to the inſtructions 
of Philip his father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxima of 
war, Alexander's enterprize muſt naturally be ſuc- 
Such an army as his, though not a very 
great one, conſiſting of Macedonians. and Greeks, 
that is, of the beſt troops at that time in the world; 
and trained up to war during a long courſe of years, 
enured to tails and dangers, formed by a happy expe- 
rience to all the exerciſes of fieges and - battles, ani- 
mated by the remembrance of ws N. vikdorias, bed 


E (e) Plut. de 8 Alex. Orat. 1. p. 325. 
„ About thirty thouſand pounds, 
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1 — geen of an immenſe booty; and more fo, by their 
ereditary and irreconcileable hatred to the Perſians; 
ſuch an army, I ſay, headed by Alexander, was al- 
moſt ſure of conquering an army, compoſed, indeed, 
of infinite numbers of men, but of few ſoldiers. 
The ſwiftneſs of the execution was anſwerable to 
the wiſdom of the project. Aſter having gained the 
affection of all his generals and officers by an unparal- 
leled liberality; and all his ſoldiers by an air of good- 
neſs, affability and even familiarity, which, ſo far 
from debaſing the majeſty of a prince, adds to the re- 
ſpect which is paid him ſuch a zeal and tenderneſs as is 
proof againſt all things: aſter this, I ſay, the next 
thing to be done, was, to aſtoniſh his enemies by bold 
enterprizes, to tertify them by examples of ſeverity; 
and laſtly, to win them by acts of humanity and cle- 
mency. He ſucceeded wonderfully in theſe. The 
paſſage of the Granicus, followed by a famous vic- 
tory; the two celebrated ſieges of Miletus and Hali- 
carnaſſus, ſhewed Aſia a young conqueror, to whom 
no part of military knowledge was unknown. The 
azing of the laſt city to the very foundations ſpread 
an univerſal terror; but the allowing all thoſe the en- 


joyment of their liberties and antient laws, who ſub- 


mitted chearfully, made the world believe, that the 
conqueror had no other view than to make nations 
happy, and to procure them an eaſy and laſting 
rt n wonws: | man 20 ens gu! 
His impatience to bathe himſelf, when covered with 
ſweat, in the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as 
a gay, juvenile action, unworthy of his dignity; but 
we muſt not judge of it from the manners of the pre- 
ſent age. The ancients, all whoſe exexciſes were re- 
lative to thoſe of war, accuſtomed themſelves early to 
bathing and ſwimming. It is well known that, in 
Rome, the ſons of the nobility, aſter having heated 
themſelves in the Campus Martius, with running, 
wreſtling, and hurling the javelin, uſed to plunge into 
the Tyber, which runs by that city. By theſe exer- 
9 ciſes 
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eiſes they enabled themſelves to paſs rivers and lakes in 

an enemy's country; for thoſe are never croſſed, but 
after painſul marches, and after having been long ex- 
poſed to the ſun- beams, which, with the weight of 
the ſoldiers arms, muſt neceſſarily make them ſweat. 
Hence we may apologize for Alexander's bathing him- 
ſelf in a river which had like to have been fo fatal to 
him; eſpecially as he might not know that'the waters 
of it were ſo exceflively cold, ls 5 

F he two battles of Iſſus and Arbela, with the ſiege 
of Fyte, one of the moſt famous of antiquity, entire- 
ly proved, that Alexander poſſeſſed all the qualities 
which form the great ſoldier ; as ſkill in making choice 


of a field of battle; ſuch a preſence of mind in the heat 


of action, as is neceſſary for the giving out proper or- 
ders; a courage and bravery, which the moſt evident 
dangers only animated; an impetuous activity, tempered 
and guided by ſuch a prudent reſervedneſs, as will not 
ſuffer the hero to be carried away by an indiſcreet ar- 
dour ; laſtly, ſuch a reſolution and conſtancy as is 
neither diſconcerted by unforeſeen obftacles, nor dif- 
though ſeemingly unfur- 
mountable, and which know no other bounds or iſſue 
but victory. : 2 , 
Hiſtorians have obſerved a great * difference between 
Alexander and his father in their manner of making 
war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were the pre- 
vailing arts of Philip, who always acted ſecretly, and 
in the dark; but his ſon purſued his ſchemes with 
more candour, and without diſguiſe. The one en- 
deavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other 
to ſubdue them by force of arms. The former diſco- 
vered / more art, the latter had a greater ſoul, (x) Phi- 


lip did not look upon any methods, which conduce to 


(uv) Pauſan. I. 7. p. 415. 

* Vincendi ratio utrique diver- 
ſa. Hic aperte, ille artibus bella 
tractabat. Deceptis ille gaudere 
hoſtibus, hic palam fuſis, Pru- 


dentior ille conſilio, hie animo 
magnificentior — Nulla apud 
Philippum turpis ratio vincendi. 
Fuſtin. lib, 4+ cap. 8. 


conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, as ignom inious; but Alexander could never 
prevail with himſelf to employ treachery. He, in- 
deed, endeavoured to draw over the ableſt of all Darius's 
generals; but then he employed honourable means. 
When he marched near Memnon's lands, he com- 
manded his ſoldiers, upon the ſevereſt penalties, not to 
make the leaft havock in them, His deſign, by this 
conduct, was either to gain him over to his ſide, or to 


make the Perſians ſuſpect his fidelity. (x) Memnon alſo - 


delighted in behaving with generofity towards Alexan- 
der; and hearing a ſoldier ſpeak ill of that prince: 7 
did not take thee into my pay, ſays that general, ſtriking 
him with his javelin, to ſpeak injuriouſly of that prince, 
but to fight againſt him. 9 45 | 'E 
The circumſtance which raiſes Alexander above 
moſt conquerors, and, as it were, above himſelf, is 
the uſe he made of victory after the battle of Iſſus. 
This is the moſt beautiful incident in his life: is the 
point of ſight in which it is his intereſt to be conſidered, 
and it is impoſſible for him not to appear truly great in 
that view. By the victory of Iſſus, he had pofleſſed 
himſelf, not only of Darius's perſon, but alſo of his 
empire. Not only Syſigambis, that king's mother, 
was his captive ; but alſo his wife and daughters, prin- 
ceſſes whoſe beauty was not to be paralleled in all Aſia. 
) Alexander was in the bloom of life, a conqueror, 
free, and not yet engaged in the bands of marriage, 
as an author obſerves of the firſt Scipio Africanus, on 
alike occaſion. Nevertheleſs, his camp was, to thoſe 
rinceſſes, a ſacred aſylum, or rather a temple, in 
which their chaſtity was ſecured, as under the guard of 
virtue itſelf, and ſo highly revered, that Darius, in his 
expiring moments, hearing the kind treatment they 
had met with, could not forbear lifting up bis dying 
hands towards heaven, and wiſh ſucceſs to ſo wiſe and 


(x) Plut. in Apoph. p. 174. 


a Et juvenis, & celebs 
& victor. Pai, Max, |, 4. c. 3. (3) J * | ebs, 
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generous a conqueror, who governed his paſſions ſo ab- 
ſolutely., 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I 
muſt not omit one rarely found among the great, and 
which nevertheleſs does honour to human nature, and 
makes life happy : this is, his being informed with a 
ſoul capable of a tender friendſhip ; his openneſs, truth, 
perſeverance and humility in ſo exalted a fortune, 


which generally conſiders itſelf only, makes its gran- 


deur conſiſt in humbling all things around it ; and is 
better pleaſed with ſervile wretches, than with free, 
ſincere friends. | 

Alexander endeared himſelf to his officers and ſol- 
diers ; treated them with the greateſt familiarity ; ad- 
mitted them to his table, his exerciſes and converſati- 
ons, was deeply troubled for them when involved in 
any calamity, grieved for them when ſick, rejoiced at 
their recovery, and ſhared in whatever befel them. 
We have examples of this in Hephæſtion, in Ptolemy, 
in Craterus, and many others. A prince of real me- 
rit, does no ways debaſe his dignity, by ſuch a familia- 
rity and condeſcenſion; but, on the contrary, is more 
beloved and reſpected upon that very account. Every 
man of a tall ſtature, does not ſcruple to put himſelf upon 
a level with the reſt of mankind, well knowing that 
he ſhall over-top them all. It is the intereſt of truly 
diminutive perſons only, not to vie in ſtature with the 
tall, nor to appear in a croud. | 

Alexander was dear to others, becauſe they were 
ſenſible he was beforehand with them in affection. 
This circumſtance made the ſoldiers ſtrongly defirous 
to pleaſe him, and fired them with intrepidity; hence 
they were always ready to execute all his orders, the? 
attended with the greateſt difficulties and dangers: this 
made them ſubmit patiently to the ſevereſt hardſhips, 
and threw them into the deepeſt affliction whenever 
they happened to give him any room for diſcontent. 

In this picture that has been given of Alexander, 
what was wanting to compleat his glory ? Military 
Vol. VI. + 85 Viitue 
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virtue has been ad; in its utmoſt ſplendor: good- 
'nefs, clemency, moderation, and wiſdom have'crown- 
ed it, and added fuch a luſtre, as greatly enhances its 
value. Let us ſuppoſe, that Alexander, to ſecure his 
glory and his victories, ſtops ſhort in his career; that 
himſelf checks his ambition, and raiſes Darius to 


the throne, with the ſame hand that had diſpoſſeſſed 


him of it; makes Aſia Minor, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, free and independent of Perſia ; that he de- 
clares himſelf protector of all the cities and ſtates of 
Greece, in no other view than to ſecure their liber- 
Yes, and the enjoyment of their reſpective laws and 
viſtoms 3 - that he afterwards returns to Macedon, and 
there, contented with the lawful bounds of his em- 

ire, makes all his glory and delight conſiſt in rendering 

is people happy, in 3 it an abundance of all 
— in ſeeing the laws put in execution, and mak- 
ing juſtice flouriſh ; in cauſing virtue to be had in ho- 
nour, and in endearing himſelf to his ſubjects: in fine, 
that now become, by the terror of his arms, and much 
more ſo by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of 
the whole world; he ſees himſelf, in ſome meaſure, 
the arbiter of all nations, and exerciſes, over the minds 
of men, ſuch an empire, as is infinitely more laſting 
and honourable than that which is founded on fear 
only: ſuppoſing all this to have happened, Alexander 
would have been as great, as glorious, as good a prince 
as ever bleſſed mankind. 

To the forming ſo great a charssker, a greatneſs of 
ſoul, and a moſt refined taſte for true glory are re- 
quired, ſuch as is ſeldom met with in hiſtory. Men 
generally do not * conſider, that the glory which at- 
tends the moſt ſhining conqueſts, is greatly inferior to 
the e of a EY who has deſpiſed and tram- 


6 uz, contemptor ambition, & in- 
ſerapiterna fit gloria — eg finitæ potentia domitor ac fræna- 
& ſtatuas, aras etiam templaque tor animus ipſa vetuſtate floreſcit. 


demolitur & — oblivio ; con - Plin, in Pan, Trajan. 
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pled upon ambition, and known, how to give bounds 


to univerſal power. But Alexander, was far from 
poſicfiing theſe happy qualities. His uninterrupted ſe- 
icity, that never experienced adverſe fortune, intoxi- 
cated and changed him to ſuch a degree, that he no 
longer appeared the ſame man; and I do not remem- 
ber that ever the poiſon of, proſperity had a more ſud- 
den or more forcible effect than upon him, Look 
StconD PART. geren, 

From the ſiege of Tyre, which was ſoon aſter the 
battle of Iſſus, in which Alexander diſplayed all the 
courage and abilities of a great warrior; we ſee. the 
virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate on 
a ſudden, and make way for the greateſt vices and moſt 


brutal paſſions, If we ſometimes, through the exceſſes 


to which he abandons himſelf, perceive ſome bright 
rays of humanity, gentleneſs, and moderation, theſe 
are the effects of a happy diſpoſition, which, not be- 
ing quite extinguiſhed by vice, is however governed 
by it. SP 5 2 5 V rl 

Was ever enterprize more wild and extravagant, 


than that of croſſing the ſandy deſarts of Libya; of 


expoſing his army to the danger of periſhiang with 
thirſt and fatigue ; of interrupting the courſe of his 


victories, and giving his enemy time to raiſe a new 


army, merely for the ſake of marching ſo far in order 


to get himſelf named the fon of Jupiter Ammon; and 


purchaſe at ſo dear a rate a title, which could only 
render him contemptible ? | 


(z) How mean was it in Alexander, to omit always 


in his letters, after Darius's defeat, the Greek word 
which ſignifies health *, except in thoſe he wrote to 
Phocion and Antipater ! As if this title, becauſe em- 
ployed by other men, could have degraded. a king, 
who is obliged by his office to procure, at leaſt to with 


* 


: (=) Plut. in Phoc. p · 749, a 
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all his cage, idee ae aue implied 


by that wor 


Of all vices, / none. is ſo aovelig, 8 fo. unwor- 
thy, not only of a prince, but of a man of honour, 
as drunkenneſs; its bare name is intolerable, and 


ſtrikes us with horror. How infamous a ꝑleaſure is it, 


to ſpend whole days and nights in carouſing; to con- 
tinue theſe exceſles for weeks together ; to pride one's 
ſelf in exceeding. other men in intemperance, and to 
endanger one's life in no other view than to gain ſuch 
à victory! Not to mention the infamous enormities 
that attend theſe debauches, how greatly ſhocking is 
ti to hear the frantic diſcourſes of a ſon; who, being 
intoxicated with the fumes of wine, induſtripuſly 
ſtrives to defame his father, to ſully his glory, and, 
loſt to all ſbame, prefer himſelf to him? Brun kenneſs 
is only the occaſion, not the cauſe, of theſe exceſſes. 
— betrays the ſentiments of the heart, but docs not 
them there. Alexander, puffed up by his victo- 
= greedy and inſatiable of praiſe, intioricated with 
mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, -jea- 

- tous of, and deſpiſing all mankind, has the power, 
in his ſober moments, to conceal his ſentiments ;-but 


m1 ſooner is he intoxicated, than he ſhews A to 
de whiat he really i b 
What ſhall we ſay of his bei 8 an 


old friend; who, tho" indiſereet and bs was yet His 


friend? Of the death of the moſt honeſt man in all 


his court, whoſe only crime was hig refuſing to pay 


him divine homage? Of the execution of two of bis 


rincipal officers, who were condemned, tho“ nothing 


| K. war be proved . __ and on the . ſul⸗ 
11 3 0 


I paſs over a great many e which Alex- 


2 


b had according to moſt hiſtorians, gave into, and 


which are not to be juſtified. To ſpeak of him, there- 
Fote, only as a warrior and a conqueror; qualities in 
vrhich be is generally conſidered, and which have 
N m_ him the eſteem of all ages and nations; all we 
now 
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now have to do is to examine, whether this eſteem be 
ſo well grounded as is generally ſuppoſe. 
I have already obſerved, that, to the battle of Iſſus, 
and the ſiege of Tyre incluſively, it eannot be denied 


but that Alexander was a great warrior and an illuf- 
trious general. But yet T doubt very much, whether, 


during theſe firſt years of his exploits, he ought tobe 


conſidered in a more conſpicuous light than his father; 
whoſe actions, though not ſo dazzling, are however as 
much applauded by good judges, and thoſe of the mi- 


litary profeſſion. Philip, at his acceſſion to the throne, 
found all things unſettled. He himſelf was obliged to 
lay the foundations of his own fortune, and was not 
ſupported by the leaſt foreign aſſiſtance. He raiſed 


himſelf to the power and grandeur to which he after- 
wards attained. He was obliged to train up, not only 
his ſoldiers but his officers; to inſtruct them in all the 


military exerciſes; to inure them to the ſatigues of 
war; and, to his care and abilities Macedonia owed 


the riſe of the celebrated Phalanx, that is, of the beſt 


troops the world had then ever ſeen, and to which 


Alexander owed all his conqueſts. How many obſta- 
cles ſtood in Philip's way, before he could poſſeſa himnj- 
ſelf of the power, which Athens, Sparta and Thebes 


had ſucceſſively exerciſed over Greece! The Greeks, 


vrho were the braveſt and moſt ſagacious people in the 
univerſe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, 


till he acquired that title by wading through ſeas of 


blood, and by gaining numberleſs conqueſts over them. 
Thus we ſee, that the way was prepared for Alexan- 
der's executing his great deſign; the plan whereof, 
and the moſt excellent inſtructions relative to it, had 


been laid down to him by his father. Now, will it 


not appear a much eaſier taſk, to ſubdue Aſia with 
Gerecian armies, than to ſubject the Greeks who had 
ſo often triumphed over Aſia ? Laich 


But, without carrying further the parallel of Alex> | 
ander with Philip, which all, who do not conſider he- 
roes according to the number of provinces they have 


6 con- 
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quered, but. by, the 10 9 685 value of their actions, 
muſt give in favour of the latter: : what judgment are 
we to 1 of ee after his triumph over Da- 
rius; and is it poſſible to propoſe him, during the lat- 
ter part of his life, as a mode] worthy the imitation of 
thoſe who aſpire to the character of great ſoldiers and 
illuſtrious conquerors ?; 

In this enquiry, I ſhall begin with that which i is 
unanimouſly agreed by all the writers on this ſubject, 
to be the foundation of the ſolid glory of a hero; I 


mean, the juſtice of the war in which he engages, 


without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, but 
an uſurper and a robber. Alexander, in making Aſia 
the ſeat of war, and turning his arms againſt Darius, 
had a plauſible pretence for it; becauſe the Perſians 


had been in all ages, and were at that time profeſſed 


enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been ap- 
pointed generaliſſimo, and whoſe injuries he therefore 
might think himſelf juſtly entitled to revenge. But 
then, what right had oe be 4 over the great number 
of nations, who did not know even the name of 
Greece, and had never done him the leaſt injury ? 


The Scythian ambaſſador ſpoke very judiciouſly, when 


he addreſſed him in theſe words: Mat have we to do 
with thee ? Mie never once. ſet aur feet in thy. country. 
Are nat thoſe who live in woods, allowed to be ignorant 
of thee, and the place from whence thou comeſ/t ? Thou 
baafleſt that the only defign of thy marching, is to extir- 
pate rebbers : thou thyſelf art 55 greateſt robber in the 
world, This is Alexander's exact character, in which 
chere is nothing to be rejected. ry 

A pirate ſpake to him to the ſame effect, and in 


ſtronger terms. Alexander aſked- * him what Tight he 


Fleganter & veraciter Alex- Quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem ter · 
andro illi Magno  comprehenſus rarum. Sed quia id ego exigua. | 


pirata reſpondit. Nam cum idem navigio facio, latro vocor : quia 
rex hominem interrogafſet, quid tu magna claſſe, imperator. Re- 
ei videretur ut mare haberet infeſ- fert Nonius Marc, ex Cicer. >, 
tum; ille, libera contumacid: ve 90 


«+ 


had 
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had to infeſt the ſeas: The ſame that thou haſt, replied 


the pirate with a generous liberty, to inf?/f the univerſe » 


but becauſe I do this in a ſmall ſhip, J am called a rob- 
zer; and becauſe thou atteſt the ſame part with a great 


fleet, thou art entitled conqueror, This was a witty 


and juſt anſwer, fays (a) St. Auſtin, who has preſeryed 
this ſmall fragment of Cicero. 
Tf therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim 

and no reaſonable man can doubt of its being fo, that 
every war undertaken merely from the view of ambi- 
tion, is unjuft ; and that the prince, who begins it, is 
guilty of all the ſad conſequences, and all the blood 
ſhed on that occaſion ; what idea ought we to form 
of Alexander's laſt conqueſts ? Was ever ambition more 
extravagant, or rather more furious, than that of this 
prince? Come“ from a little ſpot of ground; and 
forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, 
after he has far extended his 'conqueſts ; has ſubdued, 
not only the Perſians, but alſo the Bactrians and In- 
dians; has added kingdom to kingdom: after all this, 
I fay, he ftill finds himſelf pent up ; and determined 
to force, if poſſible, the barriers of nature, he endea- 
Yours to diſcover a new world, and does not fcruple 
to ſacrifice millions of men to his ambition or curioſity. 
It is related that + Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the 
philoſopher's telling him that there were an infinite num- 


(a) S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1. 4. e. 4. e 


Agebat infelicem Alexandrum 
furor aliena devaſtandi, & ad ig- 
nota mittebat Jam in unum 
regnum multa regna conjecit : (or 
congeſſit) jam Græci Perſæque 


eundem timent: jam etiam à 


Dario liberæ nationes jugum acci- 
piunt. Hic tamen, ultra Ocea- 
num Solemque, indignatur ab Her- 
eulis Liberique veſtigiis victoriam 
flectere: ipſi naturæ vim parat 
&, ut ita dicam, mundi clauſtra 


perrumpit. Tanta eſt cœcitas men- 


tium, & tanta initiorum ſuorum 


'F 4 ber 


oblivio. Ille modo ignobilis anguli 


non fine controverſia Dominus, de- 


tecto fine terrarum, per ſuum re- 
diturus orbem, triſtis eſt. Sexec, 
Epiſt. 94. & 119. | 

+ Alexandro pectus inſatiabile 
laudis, qui Anaxarcho— innume- 
rabiles Mundos eſſe referenti; Heu 
me, inquit, miſerum, quòd ne 
uno quidem adhuc potitus ſum! 
Anguſta homini poſſeſſio gloriæ 
fuit, quæ Deorum omnium domi- 


cilio ſuffecit. Val. Max. lib, 8. q 


cap. 14. 
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number of worlds, wept to think that it ** be im- 
poſſible for him to conquer them all, ſince he had not 
yet conquered one. Is it wrong in wy Seneca, to com- 
pare theſe pretended heroes, who have gaingd renown 
no otherwiſe than by the ruin of nations, to a conflagra- 
tion and a flood, which lay waſte and deſtroy all 
things; or to wild beaſts who live merely by blood and 
laughter? 

Alexander * paſſionately fond of glory, of which 
he neither knew the nature or juſt bounds, prided him- 
ſelf upon treading in the ſteps of Hercules, and even 
in carrying his victorious arms farther than him. 
W hat reſemblance was there, ſays the ſame Seneca, 
between that wiſe conqueror, and this frantic youth, 
who miſtook his ſucceſsful raſhneſs for merit and vir- 
tue? Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conqueſts 
for himſelf, He over-ran the univerſe as the ſubduer 
of monſters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger 
. the good, and the reſtorer of peace by land and 

Alexander, on the contrary, an unjuſt robber 
—* his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an infa- 
mous murderer of his friends, makes his happineſs 
and glory conſiſt in rendering himſelf formidable to 
all mortals, forgetting that not only the fierceſt ani- 
mals, but even the vileſt, make themſelves ſeared by 
their poiſons. 
But, leaving this firſt conſideration, which repre- 
ſent en to us, as ſo . (coprges, ſent by the 


F — * gentium del, non rum want, non concupiſcendo, 


minores fuere- peftes mortalium, 
quam inundatio-—quam econflagra- 
tio. Senec, Nat, Quaſt. lib. 3. in 
fat. 
Homo glorize deditus, cujus 
nec naturam nec medum noverat, 


Herculis veſtigia ſequens, ac ne ibi 


quidem refiſtens ubi illa defecerant. 


illi ( Herevli ) fimile / habe- 


bat veſanus adoleſcens, cui pro vir - 
tute erat fælix temeritas? Her- 


cules mihi 55 vicit: | bag; terra · 


bus; oblitus, 


ſed vindicando. Quid vinceret ma- 


lorum heftis, bonorum vindex, ter - 
rarum mariſque pacator ? At hic 
à pueritia latro, gentiumque vaſ- 
tator, tam hoſtium pernicies quam 


amicorum, qui ſummum bonum 


duceret terrori eſſe cunctis morta- 
non ferociſſima 
tantury» ſed ignaviſſima quoque 
animalia timeri ob virus malum. 
Senec. de Bene. J. 1. c. 13. 
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wrath of heaven into the world, to puniſh the ſins of 
it; let us proceed to examine the laſt conqueſts, ab- 


ſtractedly in themſelves, of Alexander, in order to fee 


what) judgment we are to form of them. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the actions of this prince 
diffuſe 3 à ſplendor that dazzles and aftoniſhes the imagi- 
nation, which is ever fond of the great and marvellous. 


His enthuſiaſtic courage raiſes and tranſports all who 


read his hiſtory, as it tranſported himſelf. But ought 
We to give the name of bravery and valour, to a bold- 
neſs that is equally blind, raſh and impetuous; a bold- 
neſs void of all rule, that will never liſten to the voice 
of reaſon, and has no other guide than a ſenſeleſs ardor 
for falſe glory, and a wild deſire of diſtinguiſhing it 
ſelf; be the methods ever fo unlawful ? This character 
ſuits only a military robber, who has no attendants; | 
whoſe life is only expoſed ; ; and who, for that reaſon, 

may be employed in ſome deſperate action: but it is 
far-otherwiſe with regard to a king, for he owes his 
life to all his army and his whole kingdom. If we ex» 
cept ſome very rare occaſions, on which a prince is 
obliged to venture his perſon, and ſhare the danger with 


Bis troops in order to preſerve them; he ought to call 


to mind, that there is a great difference between a ge- 
neral and a private ſoldier. True valour is not deſirous 
of diſplaying itſelf; is no ways anxious about its own 
reputation, but is ſolely intent in preſerving the army, 


It ſteers equally between a fearful wiſdom, that fore 


ſees and dreads all difficulties ; and a brutal ardor, 
which induſtriouſly purſues and,confronts dangers. of 
every kind. In a word, to form an accompliſhed ge- 
neral, prudence muſt foften and direct the too fiery. 
temper of valour; as this latter muſt animate. and 
warm the coldneſs and flowneſs of prudence. _ | 

Do any of theſe characteriſtics ſuit Alexander ? 
When we peruſe hiſtory, and follow him to ſieges and 
battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his ſafety, and 
that of his army; and conclude every moment that 


they are upon the point of being deſtroyed. Here we 
71 _ few 
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ſee 4 rapid flood, which i is going to draw in, and ſwal- 
low up, this conquetor: there we behold a craggy 
rock, up which he climbs, and perceives round him 
ſoldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's darts, or 
thrown headlong by huge ſtones into precipices. We 
tremble, when we perceive in a battle the ax juſt ready 
cleave his head; and much more, when we behold 
Him alone, in a fortreſs, whither his raſhneſs had drawn 
| him, expoſed to all the javelins of the enemy. Alex- 
an er was ever perfuaded, that miracles would be 


wrought in his favour, than which nothing could be 


more unreaſonable, as Plutarch obferves ; for miracles 
do not always happen; and the gods at laſt are weary 
of guiding and preſerving raſh mortals, who abuſe the 
aſſiſtance they afford them. | 

(2) Plutarch, in a+ treatiſe where he makes the elo- 
gium of Alexander, and exhibits him as an accom- 


1 hero, gives a long detail of the ſeveral wounds 


he received in every part of his body; and pretends that 
the only deſign of fortune, in thus piercing him with 
wounds, was to make his courage more conſpicuous. 
A renowned warrior, whoſe elogium Plutarch has 
drawn in another part of his writings, did not judge in 
this manner. (e) Some perſons applauding him for a 
wound he had received in battle, the general himſelf 
declared, that it was a fault which could be excuſed 
only in a young man, and juſtly deſerved cenſure. It 
has been obſerved in Hannibal's praiſe, and I myſelf 
have taken notice of it elſewhere, that he was never 
wounded * in all his battles. 1 cannot ſay, whether 
Cæſar ever was. ; | 

The laſt obſervation, which relates in general to all 
Alexander's expeditions in Aſia, muſt neceſſarily leſſen 


or _ de _ ue orat. 2. p. 341. (cc) mans 


FR This fertile, 77 quritten by * Mention ts 125 But 7 one 
Plutarch, - ſeems. a juvenile per- ſingle wound, 
formance, and has very much the 
air of. a declamatien. 
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very much the merit of his victories, and the ſplendor 
of his reputation; and this is the Senne and character 


of the nations againſt whom he fought, Livy, in a 
digreſſion where he enquires what would have been the 


fate of Alexander's arms, in cafe he had turned them 


towards Italy; and where he ſhews that Rome would 
certainly have checked his conqueſts, inſiſts ſtrongly 
on the reflection in queſtion, He oppoſes to hi 
prince, in the article of courage, a great number of 
illuſtrious Romans, who would have reſiſted him oh 
all occaſions; and, in the article of prudence, that 
auguſt ſenate, which Cyneas, to give a more noBſe 
idea of it to Pyrrhus his ſovereign, ſaid, was compoſed 
pf ſo many kings. Had he marched, ſays Livy, 
« againſt the Romans, he would ſoon Kids found, 
de that he was no longer combating againſt a Darius, 
* who, encumbred with gold and purple, the vain 
«© equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after him 
a multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey 
& rather than as an enemy: and whom Alexander 
$ conquered without ſhedding much blood, and with- 
<« out wanting any other merit, than that of daring 
& to deſpiſe what was really contemptible. He would 
< have found Italy very different from India, through 
«© which he marched in a. riotous manner, his army 
& quite ſtupified with wine; particularly when he 
frond have ſeen the foreſts of Apulia, the moun- 
« tains of Lucania, and the ſtill recent footſteps of 
« the defeat of Alexander his uncle, king of Epirus, 
& who there loft his life,” The hiſtorian adds, that 
he ſpeaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and cor- 
rupted by proſperity, whoſe ſubtle poiſon worked as 


Non jam cum Dario rem eſſe 
d xiſſet, quem mulierum ac ſpado- 
num agmen trahentem, inter pur- 


puram atque aurum, oneratum- 


fortunæ ſuz apparatibus, prædam 
verias quam hoſtem, nihil aliud 
guàm bene auſus vana contemne- 
re, incruentus devicit, Longè ali- 


us Italiæ, quim Indiæ, per quam 


temulento agmine com meſſabun- 
dus inceſſit, viſus illi habitus eſſet, 
ſaltus Apuliæ ac montes Lucanos 


cernenti, & veſtigia recentia, do-— 


meſtieæ cladis, ubi avunculus ejus 


nuper, Epiri Rex, Alexander ab- 
ſumptus erat. Liv, I. 9. n. 17. 
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ſirongly upon him, as upon any man that ever lived; 
and he concludes, that being thus transformed, he 


would have appeared very different in Italy from what 


he had ſeemed hitherto. | 3 

.1 Theſe refletions of Livy ſhew, that Alexander 
partly owed his victories to the weakneſs of his ene- 
mies ; .and-that had he met with nations, as courageous 
and as well inured to all the hardſhips of war as the 
Romans, and commanded by as able, experienced ge- 
nerals as thoſe of Rome; that then his victories would 
not have been either ſo rapid or ſo uninterrupted. Ne- 
vertheleſs, with ſome, from hence we are to judge of 
the merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and Scipio are 
conſidered as two of the greateſt generals that ever lived, 
and for this reaſon : both of them not only underſtood 
perfectly the military ſcience, but their experience, 
their abilities, their reſolution and courage, were put 
to the trial, and ſet in the ſtrongeſt light. Now 
ſhould we give to either of them an unequal antago- 
niſt, one whoſe reputation is not anſwerable to theirs, 


we ſhall no longer have the ſame idea of them; and 


their victories, though ſuppoſed alike, appear no longer 
with the fame luſtre, nor deſerve the ſame applauſe. 
Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by ſhining 
actions, and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon 
themſelves to prejudices of every kind. It cannot be 
denied but that Alexander poſſeſſed very great. quali- 
ties; but if we throw into the other ſcale his errors 
and vices, the preſumptuous * idea he entertained of 
his merit, the high contempt he had for other men, 
not excepting his own father; his ardent thirſt of 
_ praiſe and flattery ; his ridiculous notion. of fancying 


* Referre in tanto Rege piget ementiendæ ſtirpis. Quid fi vini 
ſuperbam mutationem veſtis, & amor in dies fieret acrior; quid fi 
defideratas humi jacentium adula- trux ac præfervida ira: (nec quic- 
tiones, etiam victis Macedonibus quam dubium inter ſcriptores re» 
graves, nedum victoribus; & fœda fero) nullane hæc damna impera- 
ſupplieia, & inter vinum & epu- toriis virtutibus ducimus? Liv. 

cades amicorum, & vanitatem ibi. 1 ia | 
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himſelf the ſon of Jupiter; of aſeribing divinity to 
himſelf; of requiring a free, victoridus people to pay 
him a ſervile homage, and proſtrate thèmſelves igno- 
miniouſſy before him; his abandoning himſeff ſo 
ſhamefully to wine; his violent anger, which riſes to 
brutal ferocity; the unjuſt and barbarous execution of 
his braveſt and moſt faithful officers, and the murder of 
his moſt worthy friends in the midſt of feaſts and ca- 
rouſals: Can any one, ſays Livy, believe, that all theſe 
imperfections do not greatly ſully the reputation of a 


conqueror? But Alexander's frantic ambition, whien 


knows neither law nor limits; the raſh intrepidity 
with which he braves dangers, without the leaſt rea- 
ſon or neceſſity; the weakneſs and ignorance of the 
nations (totally unſkilled in war) againſt whom lie 
fought: do not theſe enervate the reaſons for which he 
is thought to have merited the ſirname of Great, and 
the title of Hero? This however I leave to the pru- 
dence and equity of my reader. 019 28 not 
As to myſelf, I am ſurprized to find that all orators 
who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to 
Alexander. They fancy that when he is once equal- 


led to this king, it is impoſlible for panegyric to ſoar 


higher: they cannot image to themſelves any thing 
more auguſt ; and think they have omitted the. ſtroke 
which finiſhes the glory of a hero, ſhould they not ex- 


alt him by this compariſon. In my opinion, this'de- 
notes a falſe taſte, a wrong turn of thinking; and, if 


I might be allowed to ſay it, a want of judgment, 


which muſt naturally ſhock a reaſonable mind. For, as 


Alexander was inveſted with ſupreme power, he ought 


to have fulfilled the ſeveral duties of the ſovereignty. 


We do not find that he poſſeſſed the firſt, the moſt 


eſſential and moſt excellent virtues of a great prince, 
which are to be the father, the guardian and ſhepherd 


of his people; to govern them by good laws; to 


make their trade, both by ſea and land, flouriſn; to 
encourage and protect arts and ſciences; to eſtabl th. 
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peace and plenty, and not ſuffer his ſubjects to be in 
any manner aggrieved or injured; to maintain an 
agrezable harmony between all orders of the ſtate, and 
make them conſpire, in due proportion, to the publie 
velfare; to employ himſelf in doing juſtice to all his 
ſubjects, to hear their diſputes, and reconcile them; 
to conſider himſelf as the father of his people, conſe- 
quently as obliged to provide for all their neceſſities, 
and to procure them the ſeveral enjoyments of life, 
Now Alexander, who almoſt a moment after he af- 
cended the throne, leſt Macedonia, and never returned 
back into it, did not endeavour at any of theſe things, 
which however are the chief and moſt ſubſtantial duties 
of a great prince. | Fi 75 
He ſeems poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities only as are of the 


ſecond rank, I mean thoſe of war, and theſe are all 


extravagant ; are carried to the raſheft and moſt odious 
exceſs, and to the extremes of folly and fury; whilft 
his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and exactions 
of Antipater ; and all the conquered provinces aban- 
doned to the inſatiable avarice of the governors, 
who carried their oppreſſion ſo far, that Alexander 
was forced to put them to death. Nor do his ſoldiers 
appear in a more advantageous light : for theſe, after 
having plundered the wealth of the eaft, 'and after the 
prince had given them the higbeſt marks of his bene- 
ficence, grew ſo licentious, fo debauched and abando- 
ned to vices of every kind, that he was forced to pay 
their debts, amounting to fifteen hundred thoufand 
unds. What firange men were thefe ! how de- 
praved their ſchoo] | how pernicious the fruit of their 
' victories! Is it doing honour to a prince; is it adorn- 
ing his panegyric, to compare him with fuch a 
model? 
The Romans indeed ſeem to have held Alexander's 
memory in great veneration; but I very much queſtion, 
whether, in the virtuous ages of the commonwealth, 


he would have been conſidered as fo great a man. 
: Cæ ſar 
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Cæſar (d) ſeeing his ſtatue in a temple in Spain, du- 


ring his government of it, after his prætorſhip, could 
not forbear groaning and ſighing, when he compared 
the few glorious actions atchieved by him, to the 
mighty exploits of this conqueror. It was ſaid, that 


Pompey, in one of his triumphs, appeared dreſſed in 


that king's ſurtout. Auguſtus pardoned the Alexan- 
drians, for the ſake of their founder. Caligula, in 
a ceremony in which he aſſumed the character of a 
mighty conqueror, wore Alexander's coat of mail. 
But no one carried his veneration for this monarch ſo 
far as Caracalla. He uſed the ſame kind of arms and 
goblets as that prince : he had a Macedonian phalanx 


in his army: he perſecuted the Peripatetics, and would 


have burnt all the books of Ariſtotle their founder, 
becauſe he was ſuſpected to have conſpired with thoſe 
who poifoned Alexander. 

I believe that I may juſtly aſſert, that if an impar- 
tial perſon of good ſenſe reads Plutarch's lives of il- 
luſtrious men with attention, they will leave ſuch a 


tacit and ftrong impreflion in his mind, as will make 


him conſider Alexander one of the leaſt valuable among 
them. But how ſtrong would the contraſt be found, 
had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal and 


Scipio, the loſs of which can never be too much re- 


gretted! How little would Alexander appear, ſet off 
with all his titles, and ſurrounded by all his conqueſts, 
even if conſidered in a military light, when compared 
to thoſe heroes who were truly great, and worthy their 
exalted reputation | 


(d) Dion. I. 37. p. 53+ * de Bell. Mithrid, p. 253. Dion. I. 51, 
L 27. p · $73» . 
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E. reader will not be diſpleaſed, with my Alert 
ing here, part of the admirable reflections of 
the biſhop of Meaux, on the character and govern- 


ment of. the Perſians; e nel eee 
whoſe hiſtory we have heard. 


eee 


lived under a monarchical form of government, having 


ſtudied the arts of civil polity, imagined they were 


able to govern themſelves, and moſt of their cities 


formed themſelves into commonwealths. But the 


wiſe legiſlators who arofe in every country, a8 a Thales, 


a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, à Solon, and 


many others mentioned in hiſtory, prevented liberty 
from degenerating into licentiouſneſs. Laws drawn up 
with great ſimplicity, and few in number, awed the 
people, held them in their duty, and made them alt- 
conſpire to the general good of the coun 119 


The idea of liberty which ſuch a con #2) e, 


was wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks 


figured to themſelves, was ſubject to the law;- that is, 
to reaſon itſelf, acknowledged as ſuch by the: whole 


nation. They would not let men riſe to power among 


them. Magiſtrates, who were feared during their of- 


fice, became afterwards private men, and had no au- 
thority but What their experience gave them. The 
law was conſidered as their ſovereign: it was ſne ap- 
pointed magiſtrates, preſcribed the limits of their po. 
er, and puniſhed their male-adminiſtration. The ad- 
vantage of this government was, the citizens bore ſo 
much the greater love to their country, as all ſhared 
in the government of it; and as every individual was 
capable of attaining its higheſt dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from phi- 
Joſophy, with regard to the preſervation of its form of 


# Diſcourſe on univerſal hiſtory, Part 3, Chap. 4. 
| govern- 
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government, is incredible. The greater freedom theſe 
nations enjoyed, the greater neceſſity there was to ſet- 
tle the laws relating to manners and thoſe of ſociety, 
agreeable to reaſon and good ſenſe. From Pythagoras, 
Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xe- 


nophon, Ariſtotle, and a multitude more, the Greeks 


received their noble precepts. I 3 
But why ſhould we mention philoſophers only? The 
writings of even the poets, which were in every body's 
hands, diverted them very much, but inſtructed them 
ſtill more. The moſt renowned of conquerors conſi- 
dered Homer as a maſter, who taught him to govern 


wiſely, This great poet inſtructed people, no leſs hap- 


pily, in obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, ſaw the delicacy 
of the Aſiatics; their dreſs and beauty, emulating 
that of women, they held them in the utmoſt con- 
tempt. But their form of government, that had no 
other rule than their prince's will, which took place 


of all laws, not excepting the moſt ſacred, inſpired: 


them with horror ; and the Barbarians were the moſt 
hateful of objects to Greece, „ S445 I 
(e) The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the moſt. 


early times, and it was become almoſt natural to them. 
A circumſtance which made theſe nations delight ſo 


much in Homer's poems, was, his celebrating the ad- 
vantages and victories of Greece over Aſia, On the 


ſide of Aſia was Venus, that is to ſay, the pleaſures, 


the idle loves, and effeminacy: on that of Greece, 
was Juno, or in other words, gravity with conjugal 
affection, Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wiſe policy. With the Aſiatics was Mars, an impe- 
tuous and brutal deity, that is to ſay, war carried on 
with fury: with the Greeks Pallas, or in other words, 
the ſcience of war and valour, conducted by reaſon. 
The Grecians, from this time, had ever imagined, that 


underſtanding and true brayery were natural as well as 


05 Iſocr. in Panegyr. 16 
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peculiar to them. They could not bear the thoughts 
of Afia's def:gn to conquer them; and in bowing to 
this yoke, they would have thought they had ſubjected 
virtue to pleaſure, the mind to the body, and true cou- 
rage to force without reaſon; which conſiſted merely | 
in numbers. „F 
The Greeks were ſtrongly inſpired with theſe ſenti- 
ments, when Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and Xerxes 
invaded them with armies fo prodigiouſly numerous as 
exceeds all belief. The Perſians found often to their 
coſt, the great advantage which diſcipline has over 
multitude and confufton ; and how greatly ſuperior, 
courage (when conducted by art) is to a blind impe- 
Perſia, after having been ſo oſten conquered by the 
Greeks, had nothing to do but to ſow divifions among 
them; and the height to which conqueſt had raiſed tlie 
latter, facilitated: this effect. (/) As fear held them 
in the bands of union, victory and ſecurity diſſolved 
them. Having always been uſed to fight and conquer, 
they no ſooner believed that the power of the Perſians 
could not diſtreſs them, but they turned their arms 
againſt each other. 45 en vid 
Among the ſeveral republics of which Greece was 
compoſed; Athens and Lacedæmon were undoubtedly 
the chief. Theſe two great common-weilths, whoſe 
manners and conduct were directly oppoſite, perplexed 
and incommoded one another, in the common defign 
they had of fubjeRing all Greece; fo that they were 
| eternally at variance, and this more from a contratiety 
— intereſts, than an oppoſition of tempers and diſpo- 
The Grecian cities would not ſubject. themſelves to 
either: for befides that every one of them deſired to 
hve free and independent, they were not pleaſed with 
the government of either of thoſe two common- 
wralths. We have ſhewn; in the courſe of this hiſ- 
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tory, that the Peloponneſian, and other wars, were 


either owing to, or ſupported by the reciprocal jea- 
louſy of Lacedæ monia and Athens. But at the fame 
time that this jealouſy diſturbed, it ſupported, Greece, 
in ſome meaſure; and kept it from being dependent on 
either of thoſe republics. 9d ore 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this ſtate and condition 
of Greece; after Which, the whole ſecret of their po- 
litics was, to keep up theſe jealouſies, and foment 
theſe diviſions, Lacedæmonia, being the moſt ambi- 
tious, was the firſt that made them engage in the Gre» 
cian quarrels. "he Perſians took part in them with 
the view of ſubjecting the whole nation; and induſ- 


trious to make the Greeks weaken one another, they 


only waited for the favourable inſtant to cruſn them 


all together, (g) And now, the cities of Greece con- 


fidered, in their wars, only the king of Perſia; 


whom they called the great king, or the king, by 


way of eminence, as if they already thought themfelves 
his ſubjects. However, when Greece was upon the 
brink of ſlavery, and ready to fall into the hands of 
the Barbarians, it was impoſſible for the genius, the 
antient fpirit of the country, not to rouze and take the 
alarm. Ageſilaus, king of Laeedæ monia, made the 
Perſians tremble in Aſia Minor, and ſhewed that they 
might be humbled, Their weakneſs was ſtill more 
evident, by the glorious retreat of the ten thoufand 
Greeks, who had followed the younger Cyrus. | 
It was then that all Greece ſaw, more plainly 
than ever, that it poſſeſſed an invincible. body of fol- 
diery, which was able to ſubdue: all nations; and 
that nothing but its feuds and diviſions could ſubject 


it to an enemy, who was too weak to reſiſt it when 


Philip of Macedon, a prince whoſe abilities were 
equal to his valour, took ſo great advantage of the di- 
viſions which reigned between the various cities and 


(20 Plat. de Leg. . Zo Iſocrat. in Paneg. „ | | 
common- 
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ommon- wealtfs, that tho his kingdom was but 
ſmall, yet as it was united, and his power abſolute, 
he at laſt, partly by artifice, and partly by ſtrength, 
roſe to greater power than any of the Greeian ſtates, 
and obliged them all to — under his ſtandards a- 
gainſt the common enemy. This was the ſtate of 
Greece when Philip loſt his liſe, and Alexander his ſon 
ſucceeded to his ee and to the Lela he * 
projected. fit 910159; yiw 9v 

The Macedonians; at his acceflion, were not iy 
| well diſciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant ; 
and become, by ſo many ſucceſſes, almoſt as much ſu- 
perior to the other Greeks in valour and diſcipline, as 
the reſt of the Greeks were ſuperior to the n 
and to ſuch nations as reſembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Perſia, in . 
time, was a juſt, brave and generous prince; was be- 
loved by his ſubjects, and wanted neither good ſenſe, 
nor vigour, for the excution of his deſigns. But, if 
we compare them; if we oppoſe the genius of Darius, 
to the penetrating ſublime one of Alexander; the va- 
lour of the former, to the mighty, invincible courage 
which obſtacles animated) of the latter; with that 
boundleſs deſire of Alexander, of augmenting his glory 
and his entire belief, that all things ought to bow the 
neck to him, as being formed by providence ſuperior 
tito the reſt of mortals ; a belief with which he inſpired, 
not only his generals, but the meaneſt of his ſoldiers, 
who, thereby roſe above difficulties, | and even above 


themſelves: the reader will cab; Judge: which of the 


monarchs was to be victorious: 24 2 

If to theſe conſiderations we add the —— which 
the Greeks and Macedonians had over their enemies, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that it was impoſſible for the 
Perſian empire to ſubſiſt any longer, when invaded by 
ſo great a hero, and by ſuch invincible armies. And 
thus we diſcover at one and the ſame time, the circum- 
ſtance which ruined the empire of the Perſians, and 
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To ſmooth his way to victory, the Perſians happen- 
ed to loſe the only general WhO was able to make head 
againſt the Greeks, and this was Memnon of Rhodes. 
So long as Alexander fought againſt this illuſtrious war- 
rior, he might glory in having vanquiſhed-an enemy 
worthy of himſelf. But in the very infancy of a di- 
verſion which began already to divide Greece, Mem- 
non died, after Which Alexander obliged all things to 
give way before him. | | 155891016 
This prince made his entrance into Babylon, with 
a ſplendor and magnificence which had never been ſeen 
before; and, after having revenged Greece; after ſub- 
duing, with incredible ſwiftneſs, all the nations ſubs 
ject to Perſia; to ſecure his new empire on every ſides 
or rather to ſatiate his ambition, and render his name 
more famous than that of Bacchus, he marched into 
India, and there extended his conqueſts further than 
that celebrated conqueror had done. But the monarch 
:whoſe impetuous career neither deſarts, rivers, nor 
mountains could ſtop, was obliged to yield to the mur- 
-murs of his ſoldiers, who called aloud for eaſa and 


repoſe. 910 5 7 033 1 101 97 10 160 
Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re- 
ſpeed, not as a conqueror, but as a god. Neverthe- 


leſs the formidable empire he had acquired, ſubſiſted 


no longer than his liſe, which was but ſhort. At 
thirty- three years of age, in the midſt of the grandeſt 
deſigns that ever man formed, and fluſhed with the 


ſureſt hopes of ſucceſs, he died, before he had leiſure 


to ſettle his affairs on a ſolid foundation; leaving behind 
him a weak brother, and children very young, all in- 


capable of ſupporting the weight of ſuch a power. 


But the circumſtance, which proved moſt fatal to 
his family and empire, was, his having taught the ge- 
nerals who ſurvived him, to breathe nothing but am- 
bition and war. He foreſaw the prodigious lengths 
they would go after his deatb. To curb: their ambi- 
tious views, and for fear of miſtaking in his conjectures, 
he did not dare to name his ſucceſior, or the * 
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of his children; He only ſoretold, that his friends 
would ſolemnize his obſequies with bloody; battles ; 
and he expired in the — of his age, full of the ſad 
images of the confuſion which would follow his death. 
And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherit- 


ages, was invaded on all ſides, as a ſucceſſion that was 
become vacant ; and after being long expoſed a prey, 


great conqueror, the moſt renowned the world ever ſaw, 
was the laſt king of his family. Had he lived peace- 
ably in Macedon, the vaſt bounds of his empire would 
not have proved a temptation to his generals; and he 
would have left to his children the kingdom he inherit- 
ed from his anceſtors. But, riſing to too exalted an 
height of power, he proved the deſtruction of his poſ- 
terity ; and fuch was the glorious fruit of all his 


| End if 2 sir Vouons, ; 


ed, which his anceſtors had governed during ſo many | 


was at laſt poſſeſſed by another family. Thus this 
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